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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY (DOWN TO 1700). 


Tue literary history of the period that lies between the 
Restoration and the beginning of the eighteenth century 
is very largely the history of Dryden and his works. He 
is the greatest of the men of letters whose work was mainly 
done in that epoch, and it is in his writings that the chief 
tendencies of the literature of the day are most completely 
and clearly seen. If we had to confine ourselves to the 
careful study of the works of one author alone in this 
period, we should of course take Milton, if choice of the 
greatest writer then living had to be made: but if we made 
our selection with a view to getting the representative 
writer of the age, we should do far better to take Dryden. 
Milton’s greatest work was done after the Restoration, it 
Mitton, 38 true; but Milton, as we have scen, is to be 
d, 1074. classed—if classed at all—with the direct de- 
scendants of the Elizabethans and the men of the Com- 
monwealth, not with the writers and thinkers of the era 
that opens (as far as a date can fix such things) with the 
Restoration. From the new men he learned nothing, and 
it was long before anything that influenced literature was 
learned of him. The mere fact that his blank verse found 
no imitators among lesser writers in his day, is strikin 
enough proof of the want of sympathy between him and 
his later contemporaries. It may be that men admired 
Milton, but it is certain that it was Dryden whom they 
understood and loved: he learned from his age and taught 
it, interpreting it to itself after fashions it appreciated and 
Lit. Hl. ] 
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itself employed to the best of its ability. He spoke its own 
dialect with all its peculiarities, where Milton spoke the 
noble language of universal poetry in all its purity: his 
thoughts and the subject of them were bounded by the 
interests of those about him, and narrowed to his own day 
and place, where Milton’s knew no contines of time or space. 
Hence, though Milton ‘ was not of an age but for all time,’ 
Dryden, whether or not he was for ‘all time’—and one 
must surely be prejudiced to think that he was—was very 
certainly the man for his age. And in considering this age 
of Dryden’s, we may almost leave Milton out of count.} 
From what we have said, it will follow that the chief 
Influence of CL#racteristics of the literary work of the time 
Waller and may be studied in the writing of Dryden ; it will, 
Denham. }iowever, be convenient to consider some of these 
in bare outline before making such a study. First and 
foremost, we may remind our readers of a change that we 
noticed in the form and spirit of much of our poetry during 
the preceding part of the century. We find Dryden saluting 
Waller and Denham as the first who taught the proper 
ways of handling English verse; we find Pope repeating 
the compliment with emphasis; Prior telling us that 
‘Denham and Waller improved our versification, and Dryden 

erfected it)’; and even Dr. Johnson (in 1779) describing 

enham as ‘one of the fathers of English poetry.’ If we 
seek the reasons of the great estimation in which these now 
little read poets were held by Dryden and his successors, 
we find that this was due to the fact that they were credited 
with introducing art and polish into our verse and getting 
rid of the irregularities and licence with which it was 
formerly written—with being, in fact, the founders of what 
we call the ‘Classic’ school. 

The outward distinction between the ‘Classic’ and the 
Classic and ‘ Romantic’ poet is the way in which each 
Romantic. handles metre, and for the purposes of this book 

we may confine ourselves to the treatment of one particular 














* For a full account of Milton's works after 1660 (viz. ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘ Paradise 
Regained,’ and ‘Samson Agonistes’), the reader is referred to the preceding volume 
(chap. ix.). Of poems in blank verse which may be attributed to Milton’s example, 
the only ones in this age to be mnentioned are Roscommon’s ‘ Art of Poetry’ (1680) 
and Jobn Philips’ ‘Splendid Shilling’ (1705). 
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form of it—the decasyllabic rhyming couplet. The Classic 
versifier practically made a stanza of every two lines ; he did 
not let the sense and grammatical structure of one couplet 
run on into the next without a very definite break at the 
end of the second line, and he closed each separate line as 
far as possible with a natural pause; he avoided lines of 
more than ten syllables, and he adhered to the normal type 


of the decasyllabic line (five iambs) as nearly as can be 
done in English verse. The Romantic writer, on the othor 


hand, constantly makes use of the overflow [enjambement] 
from one line and one couplet to another, and is at no pains 
to make a pause at the close of a line; and he generally 
regards number of accents so much more than number of 
syllables, that lines of more than ten syllables are tolerably 
frequent. A specimen or two of each will make this 
difference in form obvious at once. Let us take a few lines 
from Ben Jonson :— 


And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee, 1 would not seek 
For names, but call forth thundering -Eschylus, 
Euripides and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage; or when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone for a comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from thir ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show, 

To whom all seenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Mases still were in their prime, 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 

Our ears, or hke a Mereury to charm !' 


Or again, as better illustrating ‘irregular’ pauses and 
sate let us consider these lines of Chapman’s :— 


ately in Delos Gwith a charge of men 
were thatvrendered me most wretched then, 
Now making me thus naked), I beheld 
The burthen of a palm, whose issue swelled 
About Apollo's fane, and that put on 
A grace like thee ; for Earth had never none 
Of all her sylvan issue so adorned. 
Into amaze my very soul was turned, 
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To give it observation ; as now thee 

To view, O virgin, a stupidity 

Past admiration strikes me, joined with fear 
To do a suppliant’s duc, and press so near 
As to embrace thy knees.’ 


If we compare these lines with a specimen of Waller's 
work, we can see easily enough the meaning of Dryden’s 
saying, that Waller ‘first made writing easily an art, first 
showed us to conclude the sense most co saat in distichs 
eonplets which in the verse of those before him runs on 
or so many lines together that the reader is out of breath 
to overtake it.2 We have already quoted a few lines from 
both Denham and Waller which may be profitably contrasted 
with the above!; but it will be convenient to give a little 
further example of these early writers of ‘correct’ verse 
here. This is from Waller’s jubilation ‘On the Prince’s 
Escape at St. Andero,’ and it is given merely as an illustra- 
tion of the treatment of the metre :— 
‘While to his harp divine Arion sings 

The loves and conquests of our Albion kings ; 

Of the fourth Edward was his noble song, 

Fierce, goodly, valiant, beautiful, and young ; 

He rent the crown from vanquished Edward's head, 

Raised the white rose, and trampled on the red ; 

Till Love triumphing o’er the victor’s pride, 

Brought Mars and Warwick to the conquered side, 


Ah! spare your sword, where beauty is to blame, 
Love gave the affront, "and must repair the same, 
When France shall boast of her whose conquering eyes 
Have made the best of English hearts their prize.’ 


And this is from Denham’s ‘ Cooper’s Hall’ :— 


‘Under his proud survey the city lies, 
And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise, 
Whose state and wealth, the business and the crowd, 
Seems at this distance but a darker cloud, 
And is to him who rightly things esteems, 
No other in effect but what it seems.’ 


It is with Pope that we find the most finely finished work- 


manship of this classical couplet, as the reader may see by 
turning to the numerous extracts given in Chapter VII. ; 


ee 








* See vol. ii., pp. 180, 141, 
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but Pope undoubtedly learned his art of poetry, as far as 
verse-making is concerned, from Dryden,—Dryden, as we 
see, owned his indebtedness to certain earlier poets; but it 
was in his hands that the couplet was raised to the exalted 
and dignified position that it held for more than a century, 
during a large part of which it was the chief and almost the 
only metre employed for metrical work of any pretension 
outside song-writing. 

The popularity of the classic couplet, the greater import- 
Growth of Bnce attached to adherence to definite rules of 
‘Chusicism.’ construction, and the horror in which all kinds 

of extravagance (in literature) was held by the men of this 
era were largely the result of a revolt and reaction against 
the excesses of the age immediately preceding, in| which 
rant and bombast and exaggeration had endeavoured to 
supply the place of the vanished Elizabethan fervour. The 
tendency to make war on this was further helped by the 

French e@Xample and precept of contemporary French 

Influence. writers, Whose works most of the English authors 
of the day knew more or less familiarly, and admired. The 
reaction was inevitable, but it was more speedy and thorough 
in its effects owing to this foreign influence. And both 
tendencies served to banish the far-fetched ‘conceits,’ the 
strange analogies and combinations of odd images, the gaudy 
ornaments and astonishing comparisons that were so popular 
End of the {Pom Donne to Cowley, and that mark and mar 
‘Metaphysical Dryden’s earliest work : the ‘metaphysical school ’ 

School.” practically disappeared at the Restoration. 

The same feelings and influences that caused the popu- 
oe larity of the classic metre must be held in large 

Subjectsmatter s . ; . 
ofthe part responsible for a certain change in subject- 

Teas, matter. The generation that set such store in its 

versification on neatocss and careful regard of con- 
vention, terseness and finish, polish and balance, demanded 
from its poets subriety and lucidity, thoughtfulness and 
acuteness, and many of the qualities that we are accustomed 
to associate more peculiarly with prose. Hence the so- 
called ‘ Age of Prose and Reason’ gives us freely the philo- 
sophical and didactic essay, the satire, and the pointed 
epigram, for all of which the ‘Classic’ couplet seems a 
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singularly appropriate vehicle. It rather avoids those 
stronger and deeper passions or more thrilling emotions 
which we are apt to look upon as the proper province of 
poetry. If it deals with them, it generally treats them in 
a more restraincd—possibly in a more prosaic—way than the 
sixteenth or the nineteenth century approves of. Perhaps 
it may assist to the understanding of the difference between 
the Classic and Romantic treatment to consider what happens 
in each case in incompetent hands: the Romantic writer 
of the feebler sort becomes hysterical, involved, noisy and 
vulgar; the Classic becomes dull, prosy, monotonous. 

Before passing on to a general consideration of the prose 
_ and the drama in this period, we will mention 
Chief Poetical Lier tee "oh ; 

Writers, here the names of the chief poetical writers whose 

1660-1700. works we must shortly proceed to study in some 
detail. Apart from Milton’s, there is, as we have said, no 
poetry written during this period which has an undisputed 
claim to a place in the literature of the world. But if 
there is little great poetry, there is plenty of first-rate verse, 
which in the case of Dryden, at any rate, nearly rises into 
the former category at times. The Restoration itself was 
the signal for a swarm of odes upon the * Blessed Returne’ 
(Cowley), “Astrea Redux’ (Dryden), ete., ete., which are 
chiefly notable for their inferiority to their authors’ previous 
productions on the other side. 

Of the older generation of Cavalier poets, Waller and 
Denham were the sole survivors, and their literary activity 
was over; but the younger generation, ‘the mob of gentle- 
men who wrote with ease,’ included Dorset, Rochester, 
Roscommon, and Mulgrave. Cowley, Waller, and Herrick 
all lived for some years after the Restoration; but the two 
latter wrote no more, while Cowley’s best work after 1660 
ix In prose, Marvell’s poetry, too, mostly belongs to an 
earlier date, though he wrote satires in verse and prose down 
to lis death in 1678. Two other metrical satirists besides 
Marvell and Dryden will also demand our notice—viz., 
Butler and Oldham ; and these are practically all the poets 
with whom we have to concern ourselves before the beginning 
of the eighteenth century.! 


ee Rear egy ne a ge eI 


* But see the remark in the first paragraph of p. 30, 
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In the drama the difference between the new and the old 
The Drama W2S @ven more marked, and more clearly the 

after the result of conscious endeavour than in the poetry. 
Restoration. Tt, would be possible, indeed, to look back upon 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben Jonson as holding some- 
thing like the same position towards the drama after the 
Restoration as is given to Waller and Denham in respect to 
verse. And, indeed, it would probably not be difficult to 
show that their influence was more potent; that, alike in 
their defects and their merits, the heroic tragedy and the 
witty comedy of manners, as they were understood from 
Dryden to Congreve and Farquhar, were the legitimate 
heirs of Fletcher and Jonson. But it is, as a matter of 
fact, not necessary to go very deeply into this question here, 
and for this reason: at the Restoration, the theatres had 
been closed for nearly a score of years, and consequently 
there was no unbroken tradition or gradual evolution of the 
English play. The new writers deliberately turned to 
French models, adapted, translated, borrowed, and_ assi- 
milated. It is true that what. they learned from Corneille 
never resulted in anything very magnificent in the English, 
and that much of what they learned from Molitre they 
would probably have arrived at if Moli¢re had never 
written: but as a matter of fact they did learn their lesson 
largely from Corneille and Moliére and their followers. 

The time of the later Stuarts is richer in good stage 
Revivalot Plays than any period in the history of our 
the Drama. literature, except the Elizabethan. The Court 
patronised the theatre eagerly, and the public, long debarred 
from this form of amusement, flocked to it again. The 
drama was no longer, as before, the outburst of national 
feeling, the expression of all that was strongest in the 
nation’s life, it is true; but it attracted to itself many of the 
most cultivated, the most intelligent, the wittiest men of 
the time. It lacked the high seriousness, the imtense 
passion of the great Romantic age; and with a large section 
it never took its place again either as a legitimate amuse- 
ment or an elevating form of literature, because of its 
licentiousness and its levity. ‘These qualities, on the other 
hand, were exactly what found favour with a considerable 
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portion, and not more with the Court—‘ which is the best and 
surest judge of writing,’ according to Dryden—than with all 
who hated, or were sick of, Puritanism and everything that 
savoured of it. The patrons of the theatre did not go there 
to be deeply stirred, or to be moved to laughter by the 
humour that hes next to tears. They liked argument, 
rhetoric, and declumation in their tragedies, and they were 
not too nice about the genuineness of the sentiments or the 
fidelity of the picture: if the dramatist adhered to the 
newly discovered decencies of versification, and gave their 
intellects something to work upon in connection with the 
Unities and the French stage, so much the better. There 
might be poetry there too, but that was accidental, not 
essential, In comedy they wanted wit, smartness, repartee, 
brilliancy, briskness, and these they naturally found most 
attractive in connection with the manners of their own day, 
and the intrigues with which they were familiar. We get 
something like it in Jonson’s comedies, if we deduct the 
ferocious moralist that stands behind them—something like 
it in Fletcher's, subtracting the poetic element ; but with 
the poetry and the moralist this new comedy had nothing 
to do. Its hero is the licentious young gallant of excellent 
breeding and ready wit ; its heroine is his feminine counter- 
part, in whom vivacity is regarded as more acceptable than 
virtue ; its favourite theme is the outwitting of more or less 
honest dulness by unscrupulous dexterity ; and its great 
achievement is the perfection of dialogue. With the 
romantic and idyllic Shakespearian comedy it has, of course, 
nothing in common but the name. 
The most important of the playwrights whose activity 
Dryden ang begins with the Restoration is Dryden, though 
his Circle. perhaps no single play of his, or of his contem- 
poraries, possesses greater literary value than Otway’s poetic 
tragedy, ‘ Venice Preserved.’ Round Dryden we may group 
Dramatic Certain names very notable in their day but 
Writer, now chiefly interesting to us because of their 
1060-1714. yelation to him—Lee, Settle, Shadwell, Howard, 
and Buckingham. 
But the ‘ Restoration Comedy,’ of which we have been 
more particularly speaking, and to which the name is 
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commonly applied, is the work of a somewhat later group 
‘Restoration Of writers, whose activity was mainly exhibited 
Comedy.’ in the reigns of William and Anne. Beginning 
with Etherege and Sedley, we include in this group Van- 
brugh, Wycherley, Congreve, and Farquhar, ending early in 
the eighteenth century where the stage play as a form of 
literature becomes almost extinct. 
The prose of this period is, perhaps, in one respect, more 
a interesting and important to the modern reader 
‘than either the verse or the drama ; for it is in 
this age that English prose, as we are accustomed to it 
nowadays, may be said to have arisen, Whether or not 
Cowley has the right to be considered one of the ‘fathers’ 
of the new poetry, he certainly has a strong claim to that 
position towards modern prose; and Dryden is scarcely a 
less powerful exponent of the one than the other. Roughly 
speaking, we may say, without running the risk of serious 
error, that those qualities which differentiate the verse of 
the Classic school from that of the Romantic, also distinguish 
the prose of the end of the seventeenth century and the 
succeeding age from that of pre-Restoration times. And we 
have gone back in verse to the Romantic ways, but in prose 
the reforms of syntax and sentence-moulding then intro- 
duced have held their own. The trailing and involved 
sentences of the older writers, the intricate constructions, 
the inherited confusions between the idioms allowable in an 
The New inflected language and leading to painful obscuri- 
Prose. ties in an uninflected one, the ambitious anacolu- 
thons resulting from attempts to compass more than English 
permits, rapidly disappear.| ‘The one supreme command- 
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* *When we find Chapman, the Elizabethan translator of Homer, expressing 
himself in his preface thus: ‘Though truth in her very nakedness sits in a deep a 
pit, that from Gades to Aurora and Ganges few eyes can sound her, I hupe yet those 
few here will so discover and confirm, that, the date being out of her darkness in 
this morning of our poet, be shall now gird his temples with the sun,”—we pro- 
nounce that such a prose is intolerable, When we find Milton writing: ‘ And Jong 
it was not after, when I was confirmed in this opinion, that he, who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, vught himself to be 
a true poem,’’—we pronounce that such a prose has its own grandeur, but that it is 
obsolete and inconvenient. But when we find Dryden telling us: ‘‘ What Virgil 
wrote in the vigour of his age, in plenty and at ease, | have undertaken to translate 
in my declininy years; struggling with wants, oppreased with sickness, curbed in my 
senius, lis%ie to be misconstrued in all I write,"—tben we exclaim that here at last 
we have the true pagel prose, 4 prose such as we would all gladly use if we only 
knew: how. Yet Dryden was Milton's contenporary.—MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 
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ment, Be thow clear,’ was what the children of Phoebus 
heard in those days, according to a poet of our own time, 
and they obeyed it in prose as in verse. The ‘regularity, 
uniformity, precision, balance,’ which Matthew Arnold 
regards as ‘the needful qualities of a fit prose,’ are rarely 
lacking in the work of the average man of letters of that 
age. If we miss in Cowley and Dryden and Temple that 
magnificent sonorousness and those flashes of poetic passion 
which ever and anon burst through the prose of Hooker or 
Raleigh or Milton, we have to console ourselves by reflecting 
on the general high average of their writing, their more 
equable polish, their pervading grace, and their easy 
lucidity. 

The change, however, was not introduced all at once, 
though it spread very rapidly. Certain writers 
have strong traces of the old influence upon 
them, and one at least of the greatest of this age, Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, is practically uninfluenced by the new. 
Moreover, the author of what. is iIncontestably—if we exclude 
Milton—the greatest imaginative work of the age, is prac- 
tically uninfluenced by the literary tendencies of the time. 
This is John Bunyan, whom there is no profit in 
endeavouring to group with any of these writers. 
And the two authors whose influence on the thought of 
their age and later times is as powerful as that of any of 
their contemporaries stand apart from the literary stream 
for a different reason—it is the subject-matter alone of 
Locke’s works that renders them remarkable, and while the 
same consideration applies to Newton even more strongly, 
he is further excluded from our study here by the fact that 
the ‘ Principia ’ is written in Latin. 


Clarendon, 


Bunyan. 


CHAPTER II. 
JOHN DRYDEN (1631—1700). 


DrypEN came of a good Northamptonshire family, and 
was educated at Westminster School, where (in the year 
1649) he wrote the verses ‘Upon the Death of Lord 
Hastings.’ These are « good example of the worst style 
of the far-fetched ‘conceits’ and ‘metaphysical’ ingenui- 
tics then prevalent though shortly to disappear. In men- 
tioning this effusion it is only necessary to add that Dryden 
fortunately wrote nothing else quite in this vein; but it 
may be interesting to quote a few lines both as a specimen 
of the kind of thing written while the Marinistic influence, 
the tendency that had prevailed from Donne to Cowley, 
was still strong on him, and as an indication of an early 
mastery over the form of the couplet: :— 
‘His body was an orb, his sublime soul 

Did move on virtue’s and on learning’s pole : 

Whose regular motions better to our view, 

Than Archimedes’ sphere to heaven did shew. 

Graces and virtues, languages and arts, 

Beauty and learning filled up all the parts. 

Heaven's gifts, which do, like falling stars, appear 

Scattered in others, all, as in their sphere, 

Were fixed, and conglobate in his soul; and thence 

Shone through his body with sweet influence, 

Letting their glories 80 in each limb fall, 

The whole frame rendered was celestial,’ 
He presently furnishes a better example than this of the 
extraordinary unpoetical comparisons and perversely clever 
analogies into which he who would out-Cowley Cowley 
could be forced, when he refers to Hastings’ death from 
small-pox :— 
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‘Blisters with pride, which through’s flesh did sprout 
Like rose-buds, stuck i’ the lily skin about. 
Each little pimple had a tear in it, 
To wail the thought his rising did commit: 
Which, rebel like, with its own lord at strife, 
Thus made an insurrection ’gainst his life. 
Or were these gems sent to adorn his skin, 
The cabinet of a richer soul within ? 
No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whose corpse might seem a constellation.’ 


We turn gladly from this terrible stuff to the first composition 
of his manhood, the ‘ Heroic Stanzas on the Death of 
Oliver Cromwell,’ which appeared in 1658. The poet after 
leaving Cambridge (Trinity College) seems to have had the 
advantage of the friendship and help of his relative Sir 
John Dryden, who was a rigid Puritan, and to have been 
on intimate terms with other more or less influential men 
of the same party. He himself, at this time and among 
these surroundings, was probably genuinely possessed of 
Puritan principles, aud there seems no touch of insincerity 
in the poem mentioned above. The versification is good, 
und the style is dignified, though still marred by strained 
siiniles and artificial expressions :-— 

‘Such was our prince; yet owned a soul above 

The highest acts it could produce to show: 


Thus poor mechanic arts in public move, 
While the deep secrets beyond practice go. 


‘Nor died he when his ebbing fame went less, 
But when fresh laurels courted him to live : 
He seemed but to prevent’ some new success, 
As if above what triumphs earth could give.’ 


The concluding stanza, as it is the simplest and most 
direct, is also perhaps the finest :— 
‘ His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest, 
lis name a great example stands, to show 
How greatly high endeavours may be blest 
Where piety and valour jointly go. 


However, the Restoration put an end to any benefit 
Dryden might have derived from his influential Puritan 
friends, and left him to subsist on his small patrimony—he 
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had inherited about £60 a year in 1654—and his pen. 
Accordingly (like Waller, Cowley, and many more of less 
note) he promptly began to use it to welcome back the 
representative of all that was hateful to him whom he had 
lately been lauding in verse. ‘Astrea Redux: A Poem [in 
over 300 lines in heroic metre] on the Happy Restoration 
and Return of his Sacred Majesty Charles IT.,’ was followed 
by another 140 lines addressed to the same ‘Sacred 
Majesty: A Panegyric on his Coronation.’ Both these pro- 
ductions are interesting, as showing how well by this time 
he could handle the heroic couplet ; but they possess little 
other merit. This extract will do to show the style and 
matter of these verses; it is from the ‘ Panegyric’ :— 

‘ Wad greater haste these sacred rites prepared, 

Some guilty months had in your triumphs shared ; 
But this untainted year is all your own; 
Your glories may without our crimes be shown. 
We had not yet exhausted all our store, 

When you refreshed our joys by adding more ; 

As heaven, of old, dispensed celestial dew, 

You gave us manna, and still give us new.’ 
If the poet expected any manna of a tangible sort from the 
king, he must have been disappointed at first; nor docs a 
similar poem of eighty couplets, addressed to the famous 
Lord Chancellor Hyde, seem to have had any material effect 
on the poet’s circumstances. One effect of the Restoration, 
however, which we have already noted, was the reopening 
of the theatres, and of this Dryden promptly took advan- 
tage. In 1663 the poet married Lady Elizabeth Howard 
(sister of the Sir Robert Howard who was afterwards 
Dryden’s coadjutor in the ‘Indian Queen’), and the union 
seems to have not been a very happy one; at any rate, 
his scurrilous enemies subsequently overwhelmed him with 
taunts and abuse on the subject. In the year of his mar- 
riage and the two following ones he wrote nothing except 
for the stage. From the spring of 1665 to the end of 1666, 
however, the theatres were closed by authority (owing to 
the Plague and the Fire), and it was towards the end of 
the latter year that he wrote the ‘Annus Mirabilis,’ or the 
‘Year of Wonders.’ This is a long poem (written in the 
four-lined metre Dryden had used for the ‘ Heroic Stanzas’) 
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on the subject of the Dutch War, the Fire of London, and 
the virtues of King Charles and his relatives. It is loaded 
with the blemishes which we have pointed out as spoiling 
the poem on Cromwell, and in some verses sinks nearly to 
the level of the lines on Lord Hastings. The wearisome 
technical descriptions of the fight, etc., and the absurdly 
forced similes which occur in well-nigh every quatrain, go 
far to make it almost what Hazlitt has called it—‘a tissue 
of far-fetched, heavy, lumbering conceits, and in the worst 
style of what has been denominated metaphysical poetry.’ 
The versification is good, however, and there are isolated 
poetical passages—e.y., the nine verses of the king’s prayer, 
of which we quote this one: 
‘“Q God,” said he, “thou Patron of my days, 
Guide of my vouth in exile and distress | 
Who me unfriended brought’st, by wondrous ways, 
The kingdom of my fathers to possess.””’ 

The theatres were now opening again, and to them 
Dryden devoted all his energies for the next fourteen or 
fifteen years; by this means he rapidly rose in the estima- 
tion of the Cowt and the public, and was able, from his 
plays, to earn a fair income, which was further increased 
by his salary as Poet Laureate and Historiographer Royal. 
D’Avenant, who preceded him in the Laureateship, had 
died in 1668, and Howell, the Historiographer Royal, two 
years before; Dryden received both appointments (together 
worth £200 a year) in 1670, During this period he had 
made many enemies, but the time was now coming for him 
to gibbet them, and to establish his own fame as a satirist. 
Up to this time (his plays apart) he had written nothing 
to which any higher title than tolerably good verse can, 
with any regard to truth, be given; but in the score of 
years now left to him he wrote those poems on which his 
great fame deservedly rests. In 1679 there had appeared 
an ‘Essay upon Satire,’ a witty poem, in smooth, sarcastic, 
decasyllabic verse, the author of which was Mulgrave. 
Dryden, however, had had some share in the composition, 
which ridiculed (among others) Dorset and Rochester. 
The latter—of whom the satirist wrote 


‘To every face he cringes while he speaks, 
And when the back is turned the head he breaks 
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--to get his revenge on Dryden, caused him to be waylaid 
and beaten by a gang of bullies. It is believed that 
Dryden had little hand in the satire, and that Mulgrave 
had written the lines about Rochester, whose bitter per- 
sonal foe he was. Be this as it may, Dryden’s chief work 
was henceforth to be satirical. The occasion of his next 
and greatest work is historical!; it was written in 1681, at 
the time when ‘the intrigues of Monmouth and Shaftes 
bury for the exclusion of the Duke of York’s right of 
succession, the popular excitement at the duke’s avowed 
popery, aggravated by the late supposed plot, led to con- 
tinued disputes between the king and the Parliament on 
the Exclusion Bill. Shaftesbury in vain endeavoured to 
persuade the king to conciliate Parliament by a proposal to 
settle the succession on Monmouth. To this Charles would 
not consent, and on March 28, 1681, the Bill of Exclusion 
was once more brought in and read a first time. The king, 
who had foreseen, and was prepared for, this emergency, 
instantly dissolved Parliament, and followed up the step 
by a prosecution of all who had taken an active part in 
the agitation against the duke. On the 2nd of July 
Shaftesbury was committed to the Tower on a charge of 
subornation and treason. The press was busied with hosts 
of scribblers against the king, the duke, and the Ministry ; 
and their effusions were read and sung, and applauded 
throughout the kingdom. A writer was required on the 
royal side, especially to prejudice the public mind against 
Shaftesbury, previously to the bill of indictment being pre- 
ferred. Dryden, by his position as Laureate, his talents, 
and probably his predilections, was well qualified for the 
task. His friends, too, Ormond, Halifax, and Hyde, were 
on the royal side; opposed to it were Buckingham (author 
of the ‘ Rehearsal’), Shadwell, and Settle... . Tle sat 
down to write the satire of ‘Absalom and <Achitophel,’ 
and on November 17, 1681—a few days before the bill of 
indictment against Shaftesbury was prescnted—it was pub- 
lished. Its success was beyond example. . . . Dr. Johnson 
relates that his father, who was a bookseller, told him that 
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* His only satirical verse before this was a short piece ‘On the Dutch’ (1662), of 
ho great merit, 
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its sale exceeded anything in his remembrance, excepting 
that of Sacheverel’s famous Trial. 


‘The allusions which it contained became universally 
-known; and the allegorical names seemed to be inalienably 
entailed upon the persons to whom Dryden had assigned 
them. Not only were they in perpetual use among the 
Court poets of the day, but the parable was repeatedly 
inculeated and preached upon from the pulpit, and echoed 
and re-echoed in all the addresses of the time.’? Absalom, 
of course, was the ill-fated Monmouth; Achitophel, Shaftes- 
bury; King Charles figures as David; Elkanah Settle is 
Doeg, and Shadwell, 07 ;3 Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
is described under the name of Zimrz in lines which must 
have made him sincerely sorry for his ‘ Rehearsal’ # :— 


‘A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 
Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong ; 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long: 
But in the course of one revolving moon, 
- Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.’ 


This is the famous portrait of Shaftesbury :— 


‘Of these the false Achitophel was first, 
A name to all succeeding ages curst : 
For close designs and crooked counsels fit ; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 
ee unfixed in principles and place ; 
ee er unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; ; 
ery soul, which, working out its way, , 
erie the pigmy-body to decay, 
And o'er-informed the tenement of clay. 
A daring pilot in extremity ; 
Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high 
He sought the storms ; but for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit, 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 
Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 


* Some of these names, it is true, had already been applied to lea victims 
(notably Achitophel to Shaftesbury), but Dryden made them popula 


“ From the introduction to the edition of Dryden's Poems i in Vike "Aldine Series, 
by the Rev. R. Hooper. 


* In the 2nd part (ec p. 18). 
ur 


* A satirioal play burlesquing and ridiculing the bombastic rhymed plays at the 
time, and particularly the work of Dryden (who figures as ‘ Mr. Bayes’), 
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Punish a body which he could not please, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won, 
To that unfeathered two-legyed thing, a son ; 
Got, while his soul did huddled notions try ; 
And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 

In friendship false, implacable in hate ; 
Resolved to ruin or to rule the state. 

To compass this the triple bond be broke ; 
The pillars of the public safety shook ; 

And fitted Isracl for a foreign yoke: 

Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 
Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning name.’ 


In spite of the satire, Shaftesbury was acquitted, and 
became the popular hero of the day. A medal was struck 
off with his head and name on one side, the sun issuing 
from the clouds, with the motto Laetamrur, on the other. 
This was the occasion of Dryden's ‘The Medal: a Satire 
against Sedition, which appeared in 1682 and is devéted 
to lashing Shaftesbury and his supporters.! The style and 
metre are those of ‘ Absalom,’ save that there are more triple 
rhymes in proportion to its length, and Alexandrines occur 
pretty frequently. Here are a dozen lines for a specimen, 
of which the workmanship ix so exactly like that of Pope, 
half a century later, that ii would be impossible for a 
eritic to decide from internal evidence which poet wrote 
them :— 


‘Athens, no doubt, did righteously decide, 
When Phocion and when Socrates were tried ; 
As righteously they did those.doomea repent ; 
Still, they were wise, whichever way they went : 
Crowds err not, though to both extremes they run ; 
To kill the father and recall the son. 
Some think the fools were most as times went then, 
But now the world's o’erstucked with prudent men. 
The common cry is e’en religion's test, 
The Turk’s is at Constantinéple best ; 
Idols in India; Popery at Rome ; 
And our own worship only true at home.’ 


‘* Absalom and Achituphel’ was immediately answered by o number of writern, 
among whom were Settle (Absalom Senior), Pacts, iid. ‘a person of honour,’ 
who is thought tu have been the Duke of Buckinghain ; and ‘ The Medal’ was like- 
wise at once attacked by a similar crew. 
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Dryden’s next satire was the ‘MacFlecknoe,’ a short 
poem in which Flecknoe is depicted as 

‘pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cried, ’Tis resolved, for nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulness from his tender years ; 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 
The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense.”! 

A month later (November 1682), the unfortunate Shad- 
well was rancorously attacked again, along with Settle, 
under the title of Og and Doeg, in the second part of 
‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ which was mainly the work of 
Tate, but to which Dryden contributed some two hundred 
lines or more, In this same year 1682 appeared the 
‘ Religio Laici,’ a poem in which Dryden states his faith, and 
his reasons for his faith as a Protestant. ‘ We are to regard 
Dryden,’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘ as the puissant and glorious 
founder, Pope as the splendid high-priest, of our excellent 
and indispensable eighteenth century. For the purposes of 
their mission and destiny, their poetry, like their prose, is 
admirable,’ and indeed much of the poem mentioned above 
has no quality save its metre and rhyme to distinguish it 
from the equally caustic, well-reasoned, well-balanced prose. 
Yet in ‘The Religio,’ as well as in ‘The Hind,’ there are 
passages of as fine poetry as any that Dryden has written— 
e.g., the opening lines in ‘The Religio ’ :— 

‘ Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars, 
To lonely, weary, wandcring travellers, 

Is reason to the soul; and as on high 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light us here, so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear, 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere ; 
So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight ; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light.’ 





The ‘MacFlecknoe’ is a fragment or episude of a mock epic poem. Pope's 
‘Duneiad’ is its legitimate offspring—bigger, but perhaps not greater, than its 
parent ; fo its title see p. 35. 
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It will be noticed that Dryden uses the ‘ overflow,’ the 
triplets, and the other methods of breaking the regularity of 
the couplet more frequently in some parts of this poem than 
is his wont. There is an interesting passage in his intro- 
duction to it—a capital specimen of his strong, lucid prose 
—which has some bearing upon this, and is, for other 
reasons, worth quoting here :— 

‘It remains that IT acquaint the reader, that these verses were 
written for an ingennous young gentleman, my friend, upon his trans- 
lation of The Critical History of the Old Testament, composed by the 
learned father Simon: the verses, therefore, are addressed to the 
translator of that work, and the style of them is, what it ought to be, 
epistolary. 

‘If anyone be so lamentable acritic as to require the smoothness, the 
numbers, and the turn of heroic poetry in this poem, T must tell him, 
that if he bas not read Horace, I have studied him, and hope the style 
of his epistles is not ill imitated here. The expressions of a poem 
designed purely for instruction ought to be plain and natural, and yet. 
majestic ; for here the poct ix presumed to be a hind of lawgiver, and 
those three qualities which IT have named are proper to the legislative 
style. The florid, elevated, figurative way is for the passions ; for 
love and hatred, fear and anger, are begotten in the soul, by showing 
their objects out of their true proportion, cither greater than the life 
or less ; but instruction is to be given by showing them what they 
naturally are. A man ix to be cheated into passion, but to be 
reasoned into truth. 

‘The Hind and Panther,’ to which we have alluded 
above, belongs to a somewhat later date (1686-7) than the 
‘ Religio,’ but it ix so closely connected with it in form and 
matter, that it may be conveniently noticed here; it is a 
defence, under the form of a fable, or allegory, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, 

‘A milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged,’ 
against the Church of England, 

‘The panther, sure the nublest next the hind, 

And fairest creature of the spotted kind,’ 
‘ the bloody Boar, an independent beast,’ the ‘ quaking Hare’ 
(Quakers), ‘the buffoon Ape’ (Atheists and Deists), ‘ false 
Reynard’ (Arians and Socinians), and so forth. What 
caused Dryden to change his religion has from his days 
to ours been matter of dispute: it will suffice for us to say 
that though it took place at a convenient date (the acces- 
sion of a Roman Catholic king), and though he seems to 
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have had a pension more or less in consequence, yet that 
pension may have been only a genuine revival of the 
Laureate’s salary, which at first James II. had discontinued, 
and also that Dryden’s wife (and probably his eldest son) 
had been already converted to the Roman faith. It should 
be noted, too, that when Dryden might have profited by 
turning Protestant again, in 1688 (when, on the accession 
of King William, he could no longer as a Papist hold office), 
he adhered to his adopted creed, and later on in life (1700) 
gave another proof of his independence of spirit by refusing 
to allow his ‘ Virgil’ to be dedicated to King Wilham, in 
spite of the publisher ‘Tonson’s earnest entreaties. 

A poem that appeared between the publication of ‘The 
Religio * and ‘The Hind’ Rearcely claims a passing notice, 
V1z., “4he ‘Threnodia Augustalis,’ an ode on the death of 
Charles TY. It is said that there are some fine lines in this 
bombastic, adulatory, and inharmonious composition. We 
have not, we confess, been fortunate enough to find them. 
Stanza xii, however, though quite as wooden and unpoetic 
as the rest of the composit lon, 1s interesting for the remarks 
Dryden makes on the effect of Char les’s accession with 
regard to poetry :— 

‘So, rising from his father’s urn, 

So glorious did our Charles return ; 

The officious muses came along— 

A gay harmonious quire, like angels ever young ; 

The muse that mourns him now his happy triumph sung. 

I’en they could thrive in this auspicious reign ; 
And such a plenteous crop they bore 

Of purest and well-winnowed grain, 
As Britain never knew before. 

Though little was their hire and light their gain, 
Yet somewhat to their share he threw ; 

Fed from his hand, they sung and flew 
Like birds of paradise that lived on morning dew.’ 

If this ode may be taken as a sample of how badly 
Dryden could write, two others will show what great 
poetic powers he could exhibit in this form of verse. These 
are the two odes on ‘St. Cecilia’s Day,’ the first a short 
poem of about sixty lines, written in 1687; the more 
famous one, longer and more elaborate, ten years later. 
‘Alexander's Feast,’ as the second ode is named, may 
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perhaps be justly called the most ‘ poetic’ of all Dryden's 
writings in its depicting of the various passions and the 
arousing of sympathetic emotions in the reader, It is 
probably the most widely known of all Dryden's com- 
positions, and many of the lines have become stock quota- 
tions. We give here a portion of one of the choruses ; 
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Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures, 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying ; 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying : 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee ; 

Take the good the gods provide thee !' 


The rest of Dryden’s poetical works will not: occupy us 
long. At various times (1684-85, 1692-94) volumes of his 
‘Miscellanies’ and ‘ Translations’ appeared, “These contain 
besides the odes many beautiful occasional pieces aud Lyrics, 
together with a number of translations of portions of the 
classics (Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, 
and Virgil). His translation of the latter's ¢ hird Ge orgie? 
(in 1693-94) was the beginning of his taking in hand an 
English metrical version ot all Virgil’s works, which he 
completed in 1697. This translation met with immediate 
success, and has maintained its position as one of the best 
(if not the best) English transitions of a chlissic poet. 
Johnson (who is responsible for the opinion that no reader 
ever wished ‘Paradise Lost’ donger) has praised Dryden 
for making his Virgil cnéeresteng to the highest degree ; we 
may here, perhaps, be allowed to add that we reckon this 
power of holding the reader's attention as one of Dryden’s 
chief merits ; his longer poems are all on topical, political, 
or personal subjects, and it was not his province in them 
(perhaps not in his power) to create character or stir our 
deeper feelings ; yet if one dips at random into ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel,’ ‘ MacFlecknor,’ ‘ Religio Laici,’ or even the 
long and occasionally puerile | Ilind and the Panther, it is 
difficult to read long without petting enthralled, or to close 
the book without reading to the end, 
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The ‘ Virgil’ was published three years before Dryden’s 
death ; on finishing it he took up the project of translating 
Homer, which he, however, did not live to complete. In the 
year of his death his‘ Fables’ (from Chaucer and Boccaccio) 
appeared, and met with universal approbation ; he died at 
the height of his literary fame, the undisputed king -of 
English men of letters of the day. 

Dryden’s prose, of which a specimen has already been 
given, and to the general characteristics of which we have 
already referred, remains to be treated in a little more 
detail. Most of it appeared by way of preface to the pub- 
lished version of his plays, and frequently, too, he added to 
his poems (e.g., his ‘ Epistle to the Whigs’ in ‘ The Medal’) 
an introductory letter or dedication. His criticisms and 
explanations are more valuable for the insight they give us 
into his mind, and for the means they afford us of judging 
of his prose style, than for their own intrinsic merit, though 
that is not slight. Undoubtedly the most interesting of 
these productions is the ‘Essay on Dramatic Poesie’ men- 
tioned above. It is in the form of a dialogue between 
Dryden (Neander), Howard (Crites), Dorset (Eugenius), 
and Sedley (Lisideius) on the comparative merits of the 
‘Elizabethan’ drama and the contemporary, modelled on 
the style of the rhymed French classic plays, of which 
latter form Dryden was at that time a supporter. Dryden 
has the distinction of being the introducer of that style of 
criticism which flourished during the greater part of the 
following century, and in some respects still prevails. 
There had been other English writers on English literature 
before Dryden, it is true (eg., Sidney, Puttenham, etc.), 
but he is the first we meet who deserves the name of critic. 
Of his style it will suffice to say that he abandoned the long- 
winded, cumbrous sentences of the earlier prose-writers, 
and used a simple, straightforward, vigorous mode of ex- 
pressing his meaning. He is not the wielder of a great 
prose style such as is Milton at his best, or Taylor, or 
Bunyan, or Carlyle; nor a writer of extreme taste and 
elegance like Temple or Addison or many essayists and 
critics of a later day. His greatest merit is that he can 
use prose as a fit means of expressing his thoughts so as to 
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make them at once clear to others. The following extract 
from the ‘ Essay’ shows him to advantage, and is interest- 
ing from its subject matter :— 


‘As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived, if we look 
upon him while he was himself (for his last plays were but his 
dotages), I think him the most learned and judicious writer which 
any theatre ever had. He was a most severe judge of himself, as 
well as others. One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he 
was frugal of it. In his works you find little to retrench or alter. 
Wit and language, and humour also, in some measure, we had before 
him ; but something of art was wanting to the drama till he came. 
He managed his strength to more advantage than any who preceded 
him. You seldom find him making love in any of his scenes, or 
endeavouring to move the passions : his genius was too sullen and 
saturnine to do it graccfully ; especially when be knew he came after 
those who had performed both to such a height. 

‘Humour was his proper sphere ; and in that he delighted most to 
represent mechanic people. 

‘He was deeply conversant in the Ancients, both Greek and 
Latin; and he borrowed boldly from them. There is scarce a poet 
or historian, among the Roman authors of those times, whom he has 
not translated in “ Sejanus” and ‘“Catiline.” But he has done his 
robberies so openly, that one may see he fears not tu be taxed by an} 
law. He invades authors like a monarch ; and what would be theft 
in other poets, is only victory in him. With the spoils of these 
writers, he so represents old Rome to us, in its rites, ceremonics, and 
customs, that if one of their own poets had written cither of his 
tragedies, we had seen less of it than in him, If there was any fault 
in his Janguage, ‘twas that he weaved it too closely and laboriously 
in his serious plays. Perhaps, too, he did a little too much Aomanize 
our tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost as much 
Latin as he found them: wherein, though he learnedly followed the 
idiom of their Janguage, he did not enough comply with ours, 

‘If I would compare him with Shakespeare, | must acknowledge 
him the more correct poct, but Shakespeare the greater wit. 
Shakespeare was the Homer, or father of our dramatic lee Jonson 
was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing ; I admire him, but 
1 love Shakespeare.’ 

We have already said that Dryden was one of the first 

to take advantage of the reopening of the theatres, 

Hisplays. «OF the stage, when he had once invaded it,’ says 
Johnson, ‘he kept possession for many years; not, indeed, 
without the competition of rivals, who sometimes prevailed, 
or the censure of critics, which was often poignant and 
often just; but with such a degree of reputation as made 


him at least secure of being heard, whatever might be the 
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final determination of the public.’ His first drama was 
‘The Duke of Guise,’ which, however, he laid aside unfinished 
in 1662, but completed, in collaboration with Lee, twenty 
years later, when it was turned into a play with a political 
purpose, directed against the supporters of Monmouth. 
The first of Dryden’s plays to be represented on the stage 
was a prose-comedy, ‘The Wild Gallant,’ which met with no 
success; but his next venture, ‘The Rival Ladies’ (1663), 
a play in which ‘the tragic scenes are written in rhyme, 
the lighter scenes . . . in blank verse,’ was better received. 
In the dedication to Lord Orrery, prefixed to the published 
play in 1664, Dryden upheld that rhyme was more fitting 
than blank verse for the language of tragedy, and ac- 
cordingly his next plays, ‘The Indian Queen’ and ‘ The 
Indian Emperor,’ are both rhymed. ‘The Indian Queen ’ 
was written in conjunction with Sir Robert Howard, 
Dryden’s brother-in-law. Toward, in a preface to his own 
plays, in 1665, took up the cudgels against Dryden, main- 
taining that blank verse, though too mean and low for a 
poem,! was the fit metre for a play. This called forth 
fu reply from Dryden, in the ‘An Essay of Dramatic 
Poesie’ already referred to, which was again answered by 
Howard in the preface to his ‘Duke of Lerma,’ which 
produccd the somewhat acrimonious ‘ Defence of the Essay 
prefixed to the second edition of “The Indian Emperor,” ’ 
in 1668. To the year before this two comedies belong, 

‘Secret Love ; or, The Maiden Queen,’ ‘ which Mr. Dryden 
himself in his preface seems to brag of,’ says Pepys, ‘and 
is*indeed a good play,’ and ‘Sir Martin Mar all,’ an adapta- 
tion of Molié¢re’s ‘L'Etourdi.’ ‘The Tempest,’ which also 
appeared in 1667, was a version of Shakespeare’s play, and 
Davenant had some part init. ‘An Evening’s Love ; or, 
The Mock Astrologer’ was another comedy: it was acted 
at the King’s Theatre (which Dr yden had contracted to 
supply with three plays a year’), and met with little 
success. Dryden's next two plays were tragedies in rhyme, 
: Shae Love; or, The Royal Martyr’ (1668) and ‘The 


* Tt must be remembered that Milton's later works were not yet published 
(see 
this’ is computed to have brought him £800 to £400 a year. 
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Conquest of Granada’ (in two parts, 1669—1670), which 
latter was one of his most successful plays. ‘The two 
parts of “The Conquest of Granada,”’ says Johnson, ‘are 
written with a seeming determination to glut the public 
with dramatic wonders, to exhibit in its highest elevation 
a theatrical meteor of incredible love and impossible valour, 
and to leave no room for a wilder flight to the extravagance 
of posterity. All the rays of romantic heat, whether 
amorous or warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of con- 
centration. He is above all laws; he is exempt from all 
restraints; he ranges the world at will, and governs 
wherever he appears. He fights without inquiring the 
cause, and loves in spite of the obligations of justice and 
of prohibition from the dead. Yet the scenes are, for the 
most part, delightful; they exhibit a kind of illustrious 
depravity, and majestic madness, such as, if it is often 
despised, is often reverenced, and in which the ridiculous is 
mingled with the astonishing.’ ! 

It was in 1670, after the production of ‘The Conquest 
of Granada,’ with which (or with Nell Gwynne, who acted 
in it) Charles IT. was immensely pleased, that the Laureate- 
ship (as we have mentioned) was conferred on Dryden, who 
figures in Villiers’ ‘ Rehearsal,’ which was produced next year, 
as Mr. Bayes. Dryden's next plays were comedies—‘ The 
Marriage 4 la Mode’ (1672) and ‘Love in a a 
in the same year To the war against the Dutch (1673 
is due PAdioyna a poor play in rhyme (with a good ae 
of prose), intended to augment the hatred of its hearers 
against our foes. It was followed in 1674 (the year of 
Milton’s death) by a rhymed version in Senate form 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ entitlhd ‘The State of Innocence.’ 
Dryden calls this production an opera, though perhaps 
‘burlesque’ would be a fitter title for it; however, it was 
apparently not intended for acting, and Di yden seems to 
have been, to some small degree at least, conscious of the 
greatness of Milton’s poem, which he admits to be ‘one 
of the greatest, most noble, and sublime which either this 
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* Elkanah Settle (1648—1724), whom Dryden savagely ridiculed in 1678 for his 
‘Empress of Morocco,’ calling its author, inter alia, ‘an animal of most deplored 
ara maa replied with some equally civil observations on ‘The Conquest of 

ranada,’ 
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age or nation has produced! A far worthier work— 
perhaps the best of all Dryden’s plays—was ‘ Aureng-Zebe,’ 
which appeared next year. This is the last of his rhyming 
tragedies, and in the prologue he shows that he was not 
of the opinion that he had so stoutly maintained a dozen 
years before against Sir R. Howard. The poet 
‘out of no feigned modesty, this day 
Damns this laborious trifle of a play ; 
Not that it’s worse than what before he writ, 
But he has now another taste of wit ; 
And, to confess a truth, though out of time, 
Grows weary of his long-loved mistress Rhyme,’ 
In this prologue he declares 
‘That, spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakespeare's sacred name ;’ 
and his next venture was a tragedy founded on ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ entitled ‘All for Love; or, The World Well 
Lost.’ In the same year (1678) he produced ‘ Limberham ; 
or, The Kind Keeper,’ a play which was prohibited,? and 
‘Cdipus,’ in which Lee collaborated. In 1679 and 1680 
no play of Dryden’s appeared, but in 1681 he came forward 
with ‘The Spanish Friar,’ a ‘ Protestant play,’ which was 
highly successful, partly, no doubt, on its own merits, 
which are considerable, but in great measure, too, from the 
way in which, ‘at a time when the nation was rabid about 
Oates’s supposed plot,’ the Roman Catholic religion was 
held up to scorn. In the year of the accession of James IT. 
appeared a political ‘opera,’ ‘Albion and Albanius,’ one 
of the poorest of his works. The music is said to have 
been as bad as the poetry, which caused some wag to remark 
that the poet and the composer seemed to have ‘ mistaken 
their trade; the former writing the music, the latter the 
verse.’ This is the only play of Dryden’s that belongs to 
the reign of James, but after the Revolution (when Dryden 
lost his Laureateship, and—insult added to injury—was 
succeeded by Shadwell) he turned to the stage again, 
and produced (in 1690) ‘Don Sebastian,’ which is ranked 


* But Dryden said about as much at varioustimes for Denham, Waller, Davenant, 


yogers ote, 
*'For its indelioacy’; but on this ground a very large part both of Dryden’s 
work and of most of his contemporaries’ might equally justly have been suppressed. 
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by some above ‘ Aureng-Zebe.’ ‘Amphitryon’ (1690), 
‘King Arthur’ (1691), ‘Cleomenes’ (1692), and ‘Love 
Triumphant’ (1693), are his last plays. The first of these 
is a comedy adapted from Moliére’s adaptation of ‘ Plautus’ 
the next is an ‘opera’ (in which and in ‘ Don Sebastian’ 
some trace the influence of Milton) ; the third is a tragedy 
written in conjunction with Southerne ; and the last of 
Dryden’s dramatic works was a t1 agi-comedy, which was 
an utter failure, so that, as Johnson says, ‘he began and 
ended his dramatic labours with an ill success.” In Dryden’s 
plays we may find specimens of all the stage productions 
of the age—the licentious comedy, the ‘opera,’ the gran- 
diose (and often ranting) tragedy in rhyme, blank verse, 
and prose. He has left behind him some thirty dramatic 
pieces, of which the bulk have not great literary merit, 
while some are utterly unworthy ; but two, or at most three, 
are fine tragedies, which rank as high as any works of their 
time, and are perhaps as good as any that have yet. been 
written since the Elizabethan age. <As a fair specimen of 
his rhyming verse in tragedy the following brief extract 
from ‘ Aureng-Zebe’ may serve :— 


.Emperor, Your fate has called you to the imperial seat : 
In duty be, as you in arms are, great ; 
For Aureng-Zebe a hated name is grown, 
And Love less bears a rival than the throne. 


Morat. To me the cries of fighting fields are charms: 
Keen be my sabre, and of proof my arms, 
I ask no other blessing of my stars : 
No prize but Fame, nor mistress but the wars. 
I scarce am pleased I tamely mount the throne, 
Would Aureng-Zebe had all their souls in one, 
With all my elder brothers I would fight, 
And so from partial Nature force my right. 


E. Had we but lasting youth and time to spare 
Some might be thrown away on Fame and War. 
But youth, the perishing good runs on too fast, 
And unenjoyed will spend itself to waste ; 
Few know the use of life before ’tis past. 
Had I once more thy vigour to command, 
1 would not let it die upon my hand. 
No bour of pleasure should pass empty by ;. 
Youth should watch joys and shoot them as they fly. 
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M. Methinks all pleasure is in greatness found, 
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Kings, like Heaven’s eye, should spread their beams around, 
Pleased to be seen while Glory’s race they run: 

Rest. is not for the chariot of the sun. 

Subjects are stiff-necked animals: they soon 

Feel slackéd reins, and pitch their rider down. 


To thee that dread glory of power I give : 
Cares be thy lot, reign thou, and let me live. 
The fort Pl] keep for my security, 

Business and public state resign to thee. 


Luxurious kings are to their people lost ; 

They live, like drones, upon the public cost. 

My arms, from pole to pole, the world shal] shake, 
And, with myself, keep all mankind awake, 


Believe me, son, and needless trouble spare, 

"Tis a base world, and is not worth our care ; 

The vulgar and scarce animated clod 

Neer pleased with aught above them, Prince or God. 
Were I a God, the drunken globe should roll, 

The little emmets with the human soul 

Care for themselves, while at my ease T sate, 

And Second Causes did the work of Fate ; 

Or, if I did take care, that care should be 

Kor Wit that. scorned the world and lived like me. 


For an illustration of his blank verse we will take a 
passage from ‘ Don Scbastian ’ :— 
Sebastian, T have not yet forgot Iam a king, 


Dara. 


Sed, 


Dor. 


Whose royal office is redress of wrongs ; 
If I have wronged thee, charge me face to face ; 
1 have not yet forgot Tam a soldier. 
Tis the first justice thou bast ever done me ;: 
Then, though I loathe this woman's war of tongues, 
Yet shall my cause of vengeance first be clear ; 
And, Honour, be thou judge ! 

Honour befriend us both ! 
Reware | I warn thee vet to tell thy griefs 
Tn terms becoming majesty to hear : 
] warn thee thus because I know thy temper 
Is insolent and haughty to superiors : 
How often hast thou braved my peaceful court, 
Filled it with noisy brawls and windy boasts ; 
And, with past service. nauseously repeated, 
Reproached even me thy prince ! 
And well I might when you forgot reward, 
The part of Heaven in kings : for punishment 
Is‘hangman’s work, and drudgery for devils. 
1 must and will reproach thee with my service : 


Seb. 
Dor. 
Seb, 


Dor. 


Seb. 


Dor, 
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Tyrant ! it irks me go to call my prince, 
But just resentment and hard usage coined 
Th’ unwilling word: and, grating as it is, 
Take it, for "tis thy due. 

How ! tyrant ! 

Tyrant ! 

Traitor ! that name thou canst not echo back ; 
That robe of infamy, that circumcision 
Ill hid beneath that robe, proclaim the traitor : 
And, if a name 
More foul than traitor be ’tis reneyade. 


If I’m a traitor, think, and blush, thou tyrant 
Whose injuries betrayed me into treason, 
Effaced my loyalty, unhinged my faith, 

And hurried me from hopes of heaven to hell ; 
All these, and all my yet unfinished crimes, 
When I shall rise to plead before the saints, 

I charge on thee to make thy damning sure. 


Thy old = esumptuous arrogance and gain, 
That bred my first dislike and then my loathing ! 
Once more be warned and know me for thy king. 


Too well I know thee, but for king no more : 

This is not Lisbon, not the circle this 

Where like a statue thou hast stood besieged 

By sycophants, and fools, the growth of courts : 
Where thy gulled eye in all the gaudy round 

Met nothing but a lie in every tace, 

And the gross flattery of a gaping crowd, 

Envious who first should catch and first applaud 
The stuff of royal nonsense : when I spoke 

My honest homely words were ei and censured 
For want of courtly style : related actions, 
Though modestly reported, passed for boasts : 
Secure of merit, if I asked reward, 

Thy hungry minions thought their rights invaded, 
And the bread snatched from pimps and parasites, 


CHAPTER III. 
DRYDEN’S CONTEMPORARIES—THE POETS (c. 1660—1700). 


Exctupino from this chapter all treatment of the writings 
of Milton, Herrick, Cowley, Waller, and some others whose 
work is more properly treated in connection with the period 
immediately before 1660,! and omitting writers such as 
Prior, Garth, Addison, and others whose work it is more 
appropriate to defer till we reach the section that deals 
with the age in which most of it was done, we find no 
great names, and not many considerable ones, among the 
verse writers contemporary with Dryden. 
Satire and essay-writing in verse are the most frequent 
productions of the poets of this age. First 
eee 1080,” among them in point of time and chief among 
them in importance is Butler, the author of 
‘Hudibras.’ Of his hfe little is known, though it seems to 
be agreed that the success of his work brought him little 
profit in spite of its immense popularity, and that he died 
in straitened circumstances. ‘He asked for bread, and he 
received 2 stone,’ says Wesley at the time when a monument 
was being erected to the poet’s memory. The first instal- 
ment of ‘ Hudibras’ appeured in 1663; it was continued in 
1664 and 1678, and was left unfinished. It is a long and 
very witty mock epic levelled against the Puritans. Its 
hero, Hudibras (Sir Samuel Luke, a Presbyterian justice of 
the peace, in whose household Butler seems to have passed 
some unhappy years), sets out, like another Don Quixote, 
with his Sancho Panza (Squire Ralpho), to tilt against the 
wickedness of the times. The whole force of the satirist’s 


* See vol. ii. 
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power is devoted to holding up to ridicule the anti-Royalist 
party. The chief of its former leaders (Cromwell, Fleet- 
wood, Prynne, etc.) appear by name, and scores of others 
are alluded to under various titles. The metre of ‘ Hudibras’ 
is octosyllabic, and many of his verses (mostly misquoted) 
have become common property—e.g. : 


‘He that runs may fight again, 
Which he can never do that's slain ;’ 


‘He that complies against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still.’ 
But, except for certain telling couplets, ‘ Hudibras’ is now 
practically unknown. This had become the case even in 
Johnson’s time, who himself supplies one of the reasons for 
this. ‘Tluman works are not easily found without « perish- 
able part,’ and what made the chief excellence of ‘ Hudibras’ 
in its day was precisely that ‘perishable part.’ ‘The 
manners, as Johnson says, ‘are temporary and local, and 
therefore become every day less intelligible, and less striking. 
. .. Such manners as depend upon standing relations and 
general passions are co-extended with the race of man; but 
those modifications of life and peculiarities of practice, which 
are the progeny of error and perverseness, or at best of some 
accidental influence or transient persuasion, must perish 
with their parents. Much therefore of that humour which 
transported the last |e. 17th] century with merriment 1s 
lost to us, who do not know the same solemnity, the sullen 
superstition, the gloomy moroseness, and the stubborn 
scruples, of the ancient Puritans; or, if we know them, 
derive our information only from books, or from tradition, 
have never had them before our eyes, and cannot, but by 
recollection and study, understand the lines in which they 
are satirised.’ ‘Not even though another Butler should 
arise,’ he adds elsewhere, ‘would another ‘“ Hudibras ” 
obtain the same regard. Burlesque consists in a dispro- 
portion between the style and the sentiments, or between 
the adventitious sentiments and the fundamental subject. 
It, therefore, like all bodies composed of heterogeneous parts, 
contains in it a principle of corruption. All disproportion 
is unnatural; and from what is unnatural we can derive 
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only the pleasure which novelty produces. We admire it 
awhile as a strange thing ; but when it is no longer strange, 
we perceive its deformity. It is a kind of sacrifice, which 
by frequent repetition detects itself ; and the reader, learning 
in time what he is to expect, lays down the book, as the 
spectator turns away from a second exhibition of those 
tricks of which the only use is to show that they can be 
played.’ 

A few lines from the lengthy description of the hero, 
when first he set out ‘a-colonelling,’ will give the reader 
some idea of Butler’s style :— 


‘For his religion it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit: 
"Twas presbyterian truc-blue ; 
For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant ; 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 
And prove thair doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 
Call fire. and sword, and desolation, 
A godly, thorough reformation, 
Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done ; 
As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended : 
A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 
In falling out with that or this, 
And finding somewhat still amiss ; 
More peevish, cross, and splenctic 
Than dog distract or monkey sick ; 
That with more care keep holy-day 
The wrong, than others the right way ; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to,’ 


As an example of his witty sarcasm in dialogue, we 
take the following from the third part of the poem :— 


‘Quoth he, “lam resolved to be 
Thy scholar in this mystery ;! 


‘16 is a flend who is asking the questions of the knight. 
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And therefore first desire to know 

Some principles on which you go— 

What makes no knave a child of God 

And one of us! "’—* A livelihood.” 
“What renders beating out of brains, 
And murder, godliness ?""—* Great grains,’ 
* What's tender conscience ? "-—" "Tis a botch 
That will not bear the gentlest touch ; 

But, breaking out, dispatches more 

Than th’ epidemical’st plague-sore." 

“What makes you encroach upon our trade 
And damn all others’? "To be paid.” 

‘“ What's orthodox and true believing 
Against a conscience 2?" —* A good living.’ 
“ What makes rebelling against kings 

A good ald cause ?°—* Administerings.” 
“What makes all doctrines plain and clear 7” 
“ About two hundred pounds a year.” 

© And that which was proved true before, 
Prove false again ?’—* Two hundred more.” 
© And what makes breaking of all oaths 

A holy duty 2°" Food and clothes,” 

“What lawa and freedotn, persecution /” 

“ Being out of power and contribution.” 
“What makes a church a den of thieves?” 
“A dean and chapter, aud white sleeves.” 

‘ And what would serve, if these were gone, 
“To make it orthodox ?"—" Our own.” * 


Witty, incisive, and full of force as every line is, perhaps 
the reader will sec even from these extracts the justice 
of a great part of Johnson's criticism, and he will realise 
with no great difficulty that a poem consisting of many 
thousand lines, mainly describing moods and conversation 
and dealing little with adventure, becomes wearisome at 
length, even though the staple of it is as ingeniously satirical 
as the passage quoted. Butler's other poems are not of 
great account. His ‘Elephant in the Moon’ is a satire 
on the wise men of the Royal Society. According to the 
satirist, one of their number, looking through a telescope, 
perceives an elephant in the moon, which turns out to be a 
mouse that has managed to creep into the instrument. It 
is curious that it was first written in Butler's Hudibrastic 
metre, and then re-written in*‘long verse’ (1.¢., decasyllabic). 
The satire on our ‘ Ridiculous Imitation of the French’ is 
chiefly interesting for its account of the fashion it rails at 
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—the rage for copying in all things from our neighbours 
across the Channel, which prevailed after the Restoration. 
His prose ‘Characters’ are perhaps worthier of attention 
than anything else he wrote, except ‘ Hudibras’: they are 
carefully written essays which only remind us of Overbury 
and Earle in their titles and certain formal characteristics. 
They are Jonger and rather more elaborate than anything 
of the kind that had been done before, and they show 
Butler’s command of a sturdy prose which is of the new 
order in its main essentials yet has leanings to the old. 
Here is the beginning of the description of a ‘Character’ 
that attracted him greatly :— 

‘A LEADER OF A FACTION sets the psalm, and all his party sing 
after him. He is like a figure in arithmetic, the more ciphers he 
stands before, the more his value amountsto. Heisagreat haranguer, 
talks himself into authority, and, like a parrot, climbs with his beak. 
He appears brave in the hend of his party, but braver in his own ; 
for vainglory leads him as be docs them,—and both many times out of 
the king’s highway, over hedges and ditches, to find out byways and 
shorter cuts, which generally prove the furthest about, but never 
the nearest home again. He is so passionate a lover of the liberty 
of the people, that his fondness turns to jealousy ; he interprets 
every trifle in the worst sense to the prejudice of her honesty, and 
is so full of caprices and scruples, that if he had his will, he would 
have her shut up and never suffered to go abroad again, if not made 
away, for her incontinence.’ 

A word or two may be conveniently said here about 

Andrew M™arvell’s satires. This last of the Puritan poets, 

Marvell, who had been Milton’s colleague in the Latin 

1020-78. secretaryship, remained in political life after the 
Restoration, as member for Hull. ‘A Roman patriot 
incorruptible and inflexible in the corrupt and servile Parlia- 
ments of Charles II.,’ he has been called by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith ; ‘the poems of his later days were not epics or lyrics, 
but satires levelled, like his renowned pamphlets, against 
tyranny and wickedness in Church and State.’ His metrical 
productions which fall within the scope of this chapter are, 
among other satirical pieces, ‘ Flecknoe,’ ‘ Last Instructions 
to a Painter,’ ‘The Character of Holland’; these are in 
the heroic distich, and may be'said to be the forerunners of 
the satires of Oldham, Dryden, and Defoe. They have no 
great intrinsic merit, and the versification is clumsy and 
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rough; but they were effective enough and sufficiently 
vigorous. Marvell died in the midst of a fierce and bitter 
No-Popery controversy with Parker, Bishop of Oxford, and 
there was some suspicion that he had been poisoned. It was 
in this feud that he wrote one of the most famous of his 
prose works, ‘The Rehearsal Transprosed.’"! The Flecknoe 
who figures in the satires mentioned above, has had a dreary 
immortality conferred upon his name by Dryden, who gave 
his chief butt the name of Macklecknoe [i.¢., son of Fleck- 
noe] as his proudest title to the throne of dulness. He was 
a voluminous writer of poor poems, plays, and prose : a brief 
extract from Marvell's satire upon him will give us a fair 
specimen of his work in this vein :— 


‘Obliged by frequent visits of this man, 
Whom as priest, poct, and musician, 
I for some branch of Melchisédek took, 
(Though he derives himself from my Lord Brooke) 
I sought his lodging, which is at the sign 
Of the sad Pelican,—subject divine 
For poetry : there, three stair-cases high, 
Which signifies his triple pruperty, 
I found at last a chamber, as ‘twas said, 
But seemed a coffin set on the stair’s head ; 


Straight, without farther information, 

In hideous voice, he, in 9 disinal tone, 

Begins to exorcise, as if I were 

Posseased,—and sure the devil brought me there. 
But I, who now imagined myself brought 

To my last trial, in a serious thought 

Calmed the disorders of my youthful breast, 

And to my martyniom prepared rest. 

Only this frail ambition did remain, 

The last distemper of the sober brain, 

That there hal been some present to assure 

The future ages bow I did endure ; 

And how I, silent, turned one burning ear 
Towards the verse, and when that could not bear, 
Held him the other, and unchanged yet, 

Asked still for more and prayed him to repeat ; 
Till the tyrant, weary to persecute, 

Left off, and tried to allure me with his Jute.’ 


* The title was, of cvurse, borrowed from Buckingbam's p'ay ; Parker is made to 
figure as Mr. Bayes. oo 
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Oldham’s claim to remembrance rests not on his ‘ Praise 
Joun ola. Of Homer,’ or on his ‘ Pindaric Odes,’ but on 
ham: the ‘Satires against the Jesuits.’ Dryden, who 
1658-83. edited his ‘ Remains’ in 1684, and lavished his 
praises upon him, doubtless learned much from the vigorous 
satirist. Like Marvell, he wrote in the heroic distich 
(which, indeed, had become, and has remained, the general 
vehicle for metrical satire) ; but though he far surpasses any 
previous satirical writer of our tongue, his versification is 
slipshod and careless. His life was short and sad, On 
leaving the University he took to teaching; gave it up 
after a few years for literature ; published without a patron ; 
and died, after a storm-tossed, unsatisfied life, in poverty 
and neglect at the age of thirty. He has been called ‘the 
laureate of the Popish Plot frenzy,’ and it has been truly 
said of him that ‘his laurels are accordingly stained with 
much mire and much blood’; but the saeva indignatto of the 
genuine satirist is there, and the vivacity and strength with 
which he expresses it have given him a certain sure place j in 
our literature, in spite of his many deficiencies. The stock 
quotation from his works, the passage describing the servi- 
tude of the domestic chaplain i in his days, shows him to great 
advantage. The account of the teacher’s lot, immediately 
preceding it, is not less interesting and vivid :— 


‘If you for orders and a gown design, 
(onsider only this, dear friend of mine, 
The church is grown so overstocked of late, 
That if you walk abroad, you'll hardly meet 
More porters now than parsons in the street. 
At every corner they are forced to ply 
For jobs of hawkering divinity ; 
And half the number of the sacred herd 
Are fain to stroll and wander unpreferred. 

If thus, or thoughts of such a weighty charge, 
Make you resolve to keep yourself at large, 
For want of better opportunity 
A school must next your sanctuary be. 

Go, wed some grammar-bridewell, and a wife, 
And there beat Greek and Latin for your life ; 
With birchen sceptre there command at will, 
Greater than Busby’s self or Doctor Gill; 

But who would be to the vile drudgery bound, 
Where there 80 small encouragement is found ? 
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Where you, for recompense of all your pains, 
Shall hardly reach a common fiddler’s gains ? 
For when you've toiled and laboured all you can, 
To dang and cultivate a barren brain, 
A dancing master shall be better paid, 
Though he instructs the heels, and you the head, 
To soch indulgence are kind parents grown, 
That nought costs less in breeding than a son ; 
Nor is it hard to tind a father now, 
Shall more upon a setting-dog allow, 
And with a freer hand reward the care 
Of training up his spaniel than his heir.’ 
His connection with Dryden is nearly all that preserves 
ton) the memory of John Sheftield, Earl of Mulgrave, 
Molarase.. and afterwards Duke of Buckinghamshire, the 
~ ‘sharp-judging Adriel, the Muse’ friend’ of 
‘Absalom and Achitophel.” Besides the ‘ Essay on Satire?’ 
which he wrote in conjunction with Dryden, and for which 
Dryden was ‘ praised and beaten,’ he produced an ‘ Esiay 
on Poetry’ and some smaller poems, [lis criticisms in 
verse Dryden eulogised extravagantly, and Pope thought 
very highly of them: he certainly handles the couplet 
neatly, and in a fashion which was not so common as it 
became a little later, but his thoughts are commonplace 
and bis way of expressing them dull and uninspiriting. 
The cleverest and sprighthest of his writing is an AID USsiNY 
set of satirical verses on the ‘ Election of a Laureate 'at the 
death of Rowe (1718). 
To the same group of writers ax Mulgrave belongs Went- 
tora = Worth Thillon, Earl of Roscommon. He, too, did 
Rescon,mon, literary criticism in correct iambics, producing an 
~ ©Essay on Translated Verse,’ with Horace and 
Boileau as his masters, Ife looked forward to the happy 
time when English poetry would be a good deal more ‘ cor- 
rect,’ its native barbarisins satisfactorily expelled, and the 
newly discovered decencies of common-sense, control, and 
regularity of workmanship properly acclimatised :— 
*O may I live to hail the glorious day. 
And sing loud pwans through the crowded way, 
When in triumphant state the British Muse, 
True to herself, shall barbarous aid refuse, 


And in the Roman majesty appear, 
Which none knows better, and none comes 60 near. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DRYDEN’S CONTEMPORARIES.—THE DRAMATISTS (‘TO 
aout 1714). 


DAVENANT, who is said to have been related to Shakespeare, 
Sir Willian 20d who was one of Ben Jonson’s adopted ‘sons,’ 
Pavonent; succeeded the latter poet in the Laureateship. 

” llis works belong for the most part to the pre- 
Restoration period,! but two or three of his plays after that 
date deserve some notice. The ‘Siege of Rhodes’ was 
written and produced before the Restoration, for towards 
the close of Cromwell’s rule Davenant had managed to get 
his ‘operas’ (7.e. plays with music) semi-privately acted ; 
it was revived and added to, and was one of the first plays 
ncted on the reopening of the playhouses. It has no great 
merit, in spite of the praise Dryden has lavished upon it 
for its use of rhymed verse; and for that matter none of 

Davenant’s work, though highly valued in its day, is of 

much account. Two others of his plays (both comedies), 

‘The Playhouse to be Let’ and ‘The Man’s the Master,’ 

were the product of his declining years. Though his work 

is of no intrinsic value, its historical position makes its 
nuthor of some interest. He is the first, in point of time, 
of the Restoration playwrights, and he forms a sort of 
slight bond between them and the men of the earlier period. 

There are two or three other of the earliest (and otherwise 

unimportant Restoration dramatists) whose names are just 
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worth mentioning here. One of these is Sir William Killi- 
the Kini. grew (1693), the author of ‘The Siege of Urbin,’ 
grews. ‘ Soelindra,’ and several other plays, His brother 
Thomas Killigrew was more famous for his jests in speech 
and action than for anything in his several plays. He 
accompanied the king in his exile, carned the name of 

Court jester, and figures in Denham’s epigram : 

‘Had Cowley ne’er spoke, Killigrew ne'er writ, 
Combined in one, they’d made a matchless wit.’ 

From this it may be inferred—and the inference will be 
correct—that his plays are dull.‘ Claricilla,’ ‘ Bellamira’s 
Dream,’ and ‘The Prisoners’ are among his tragi-comedies. 

Tuke, sir Samuel Tuke and Sir R. Fanshawe are two 
Fanshawe, COurtier playwrights of little merit who are 
anshawe, ee : 
worth mentioning here as evidence of the 
popularity and influence of the Spanish drama in the years 
immediately following the Restoration. Fanshawe, who 
was ambassador at Madrid (d. 1666), translated two plays 
of Antonio de Mendoza: Tuke (d. 1673) adapted a play 
of Calderon’s for the English stage as early as 1662 under 
the title of ‘The Adventures of Five Hours.’! To Roger 
joie Boyle, Earl of Orrery, belongs the ‘credit’ (ac- 

““"" cording to Dryden) of setting the example of 
writing dramas in rhymed verse, and teaching us the way 
to write ‘heroic’ plays on the French model. It was 
Dryden himself, of course, who stamped this new phase of 
our drama with his own great authority. 

Lee, whose name has already been mentioned as a 

Nathaniey COadjutor of Dryden, was a tragic writer of real 
imagination and considerable power of xppealing 
to the emotions. He begun life as an actor, but 
failing on the stage, produced his first play ‘Nero,’ a 


- Lee: 
, 1655-92, 
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’ The extent of the Spanish influence way be roughly gauged by the following 
particulars furnished in a note of Professor Ward's : ‘ Dryden's “The Wild Gallant,‘ 
and ‘*The Rival Ladies,” and doubtless alsu Lord Orrery's ‘‘ Gazman” were from 
Spanish sources: Thomas Killigrew's “The Parson's Wedding" (acted 1664) was 
taken from Calderon's ‘‘ Donna Duende"; of Crowne's ‘‘Sir Courtly Nice” the plot 
had been suggested to him by King Charles II. from: Mureto: Wycherly owed the 
most amusing scenes of his ‘* The Gentleman Dancing-Muater ” to Calderon's “ El 
Maestro de Danzar ;"" Dryden's ‘An Evening’s Love” came only indirectly from 
Calderon through Thomas Corneille; Steele's The Lying Lover" similarly from 
Alarcon ; Mrs. Centlivre took her *‘ Perplexed Lovers,” and probably aleao one or 
two other of her comedies, from a Spanish suurce; Culley Cibbers “She Would 
and She Would Not” derived its plot from .. . a play of Spanish extraction.’ 
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melodramatic tragedy in rhyme, at the age of twenty. 
Dryden was his model and master as well as his col- 
league; his best plays, ‘The Rival Queens’ and ‘ Brutus,’ 
are bombastic and turgid, but there is much poetry in 
them. He died at the age of thirty-seven in a madhouse. 
Otway’s best and most enduring work is undoubtedly his 
Thomas tragedy of ‘Venice Preserved,’ which, together 
Orme): with ‘The Orphan,’ gives him a claim ‘to a high 
“place among English dramatists, and a right to 
be regarded as second to none of his age in pure poetry. 
He resembles Lee among his contemporaries in his life, and 
to some extent in his work, and there is something in each 
(but mainly perhaps in mere biographical accidents) that 
reminds us of Marlowe. Like Lee, Otway was an unsuc- 
cessful actor, and an imaginative and successful playwright. 
Like Lee, too, he died in wretchedness—and, it is said, 
starved—at an early age. Part of a scene in Otway’s 
moving blank verse (from ‘Venice Preserved’) may be 
found room for here: 


Priuli, Don’t talk thus. 
Belvidera (his daughter}, Yes, 1 must ; and you must hear too. 
I have a husband. 
Pri. Damn hin, 
Bal, Oh, do not curse him ; 
He would not speak so hard a word towards you 
On any terms, howe’er he deals with me. 
Pri. Ha! what means my child? 
el, Oh} there’s but this short moment 
"Twixt me and fate: yet send me not with curses 
Down to my grave ; afford me one kind blessing 
Before we part ; just take me in your arms, 
And recommend me with a prayer to heaven, 
That I may die in peace; and when Iam dead—— 
(Pri. How my soul’s catched !) 
Bel, Lay me, I beg you, lay me 
the dear ashes of my tender mother. 
e would have pitied me, had fate yet spared her. 
Pri. By Heaven, my aching heart forebodes much mischie 
Tell me thy story, for I’m still thy father. 
Bel. No; I’m contented. 
Pri. Speak ! 
Bel, No matter. 
Pri. Tell me: 
By yon blessed Heaven, my heart runs o’er with fondness! 


Bel. 
Pri. 
Bel. 


Pri, 
Bel, 
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Oh ! 
Utter it ! 
Oh! my husband, my dear husband, 

Carries a dagger in his once kind bosom, 
To obi the heart of your poor Belvidera |! 
Kill thee ! 

Yes, kill me. When he passed his faith 
And covenant against your state and senate, 
He gave me up a hostage for his truth : 
With me a dagger and a dire commission 
Whene’er he failed, to plunge it through this bosom ! 
I learnt the danyer, chose the hour of love 
To attempt his heart, and bring it back to honour. 
Great love prevailed, and blest me with success ! 
He came, confessed, betrayed his dearest friends 
For promised mercy. Now they are doomed to suffer, 
Galled with remembrance of what then was sworn, 
lf they are lost, he vows to appease the gods 
With this poor life, and make my blood the atonement ! 


Pri, Heavens! 


Bel, 


Think you saw what passed at our last parting: 
Think you beheld him like a raging lion, 
Pacing the carth, and tearing up his steps, 
Fate in his eyes, and roaring with the pain 
Of burning fury: think you saw his one hand 
Fixed on my throat, whilst the extended other 
Grasped a keen threatening dagger. Oh! ‘twas thus 
We last embraced, when, trembling with revenge, 
He dragged me to the ground, and at my bosom 
Presented horrid death. Cried out, ‘ My friends! [lovecl, 
Where are my frien ts?’ Swore, wept, raged, threatened, 
(For yet he loved,) and that dear love preserved me 
To this last wish of a loved father’s pity. 
I fear not death ; but cannot bear the thought, 
That that dear hand should do the unfriendly office. 
If | was ever then your care, now hear me ; 
Fly to the senate, save the promised lives 
Of his dear friends, ere mince be made the sacrifice. 


Pri, Ob, my heart's comfort ! 


Bel. 
Pri. 


Will you not, my father ? 

Weep not, bat answer me ! 
By Heaven I will. 

Not cone of them but what shall be immortal. 
Can thou forgive me all my follies past? 
I'll henceforth be indeed a father ; never, 
Never more thus expose, but cherish thee, 
Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life, 
Dear as these eyes that weep in fondness o’er thee : 
Peace to thy heart! Farewell. 
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Bel. | Go, and remember, 
"Tis Belvidera’s life her father pleads for. 


To conclude our account of that group of romantic and 
Thomas Often bombastic play-writers, among whom are 
Southerne: to be numbered Davenant, Dryden, Lee, and 
1650-1746. Otway, we have to say something of Southerne 
and Rowe. The first of these had, as we have seen, some 
part in Dryden’s ‘Cleomenes.’ Among his other plays are 
‘The Loyal Brother; or, The Persian Prince’ (1682); ‘The 
Fatal Marriage’ (1694), and ‘Oronooko’ (1696). This 
last play—a blank-verse tragedy in the manner of Otway 
rather than of Shakespeare—is founded on Mrs. Behn’s! 
tale of the same name. 
Rowe is the author of a number of sentimental blank- 
Nicholas Vrse plays, some of which (notably ‘The Fair 
Rowe : 1673-- Penitent,’ founded on Massinger’s ‘ Fatal Dowry,’ 
18.1703; “The Royal Convert,’ 1708; and ‘Jane 
Shore,’ 1713) were very successful at the time of their 
production, and for a long while after it. He deserves 
credit for his edition of Shakespeare, whom he greatly 
admired, but has not much in his own works to greatly 
commend him. It may interest the reader to know that 
‘guy Lothario’ was Rowe's creation (in ‘The Fair Peni- 
tent’). After the accession of George 1. he succeeded Tate 
as Laureate. ‘In dramatic power as exhibiting itself in 
characterisation,’ says Professor Ward, ‘he cannot be said 
to have excelled. Of a genuine poetic touch he shows few 
signs. These plays are still occupied almost entirely with 
themes of “heroic love”; all is made to turn on this 
pivot, whatever other passions may be nominally brought 
into play. In the invention of situations exciting terror or 
pity Rowe is fertile and skilful; he is fond of night-scenes, 
and of all the outward machinery of awe and gloom. But 
he rarely displays any natural. force, even in his most 
effective moments, and is wanting in passion or in elevation 


> Aphra Behn also wrote many plays besides her tales and poems. Among the 
former aro ‘The Foroed Marriage,’ ‘The City Heiress,’ ‘The Roundheads,’ ‘ The 
Young King,’ etc. She wasn very prolific writer, and not without talent, but ber 
works are for the most part, extremely indslicate and immoral. With Aphra 
Bebn in the group of licentious female playwrights, we may bracket Susanna 
Centlivre (1678~1722) and Mra. Manley (d. 1724). 
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where his theme seems to demand the one or the other. 
His most distinctive and most praiseworthy feature is the 
greater degree of refinement to which in expression, if not 
in sentiment, he has attained. Rowe is indeed far from 
being an English Racine ; his style is too tame to merit the 
praise of dignity ; but he shows a desire for decency, and is 
at all events never gross.’ 

It remains for us now to consider the works of those who 
are known as ‘The Restoration Comic Dramatists,’ par 
excellence; that is to say, of the writers of the prose 
comedies of manners who flourished between the accession 
of Charles I]. and the death of Queen Anne, Of these the 
chief are Wycherley, whose work belongs to the latter part 
of the reign of Charles; Congreve and Vanbrugh, whose 
writings were in the reign of William IIT. ; and Farquhar, 
whose plays appeared in the latter part of William’s reign 
and the first half of Queen Anne’s. Before dealing with 
these we will give a few lines to Etherege and Sedley. 

Etherege was the author of three comedies, of which the 

Bir George EFSt, * Love in a Tub,’ was written in 1664; the 

Etherege: second, ‘She Would if She Could,’ in 1668 ; and 

1680-4. the last, ‘The Man of Mode; or, Sir Fopling 
Flutter,’ was published in 1676, but must have been acted 
earlier. These plays, like the majority of those which we 
shall now have to consider, are witty, but immoral and 
indelicate. ‘I allow it to be nature,’ says Steele of ‘ Sir 
Fopling Flutter’; ‘but it is nature in its utmost corruption 
and degeneracy.’ 

Sedley (like Etherege, Buckingham, Dorset, and Rochester) 
is another of the courtier writers. He wrote a 

Sedley: tragedy on the subject of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ 

1689-1715. (1667), and several comedies, of which ‘The 
Mulberry Garden’ (1668) and ‘ Bellamira’ (1687) are con- 
sidered to be the best. He is the Lisideius of Dryden’s 
‘ Essay of Dramatic Poesie.’ 

Wycherley’s four plays appeared in the years 1672-77, 

William though he himself (a not very trustworthy 

Wycherley, authority) declared that two at least of them 

‘were written in his youth. The names of his 
works are ‘Love in a Wood’ (1672), ‘The Gentleman 
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Dancing- Master’ (1673), ‘The Country Wife’ (1675), and 
‘The Plain Dealer’ (1677), on the two last of which his 
reputation chiefly rests. The criticism of Steele, quoted 
with regard to Etherege, will perhaps apply with more 
force to the author of ‘The Country Wife.’ In satire he 
was the equal of any of his school, and in grossness he 
excels them all. His characteristics have been thus summed 
up by Professor Ward: ‘His wit is less sparkling and 
spontaneous than that of Congreve or of Vanbrugh ; he is, 
as Leigh Hunt says, somewhat heavy as well as brawny 
in his step, and he lacks in general the gaiety of spirit 
which is the most charming phase of comic humour. His 
sarcasms are as keen as they are cruel, and the cynicism 
of his wit cannot prevent us from acknowledging its power. 
But while he ruthlessly uncloaks the vices of his age, his 
own moral tone is affected by their influence to as deplorable 
a degree as that of the most light-hearted and unthinking of 
contemporary dramatists.’ 

Congreve is admittedly the wittiest of the prose-comedy 

William WYiters of his day, and perhaps of all English 
‘Congreve: playwrights. He exhibits to a marked extent the 
1670-1728. Hest qualities of his school, while his work, though 
quite as immoral, is less coarse than that of most of his 
fellows. Of his four comedies, ‘The Old Bachelor’ was 
produced when he was twenty-three years old, and at once 
made the reputation of his author ; ‘The Double Dealer’ 
followed next year; and to the year after that (1695) 
belongs the ‘ Love for Love.’ In 1697 he wrote a blank- 
verse tragedy, ‘The Mourning Bride,’ which is stately and 
dignified, but has little poetic merit. He returned to 
comedy in 1700, when his last play, ‘ The Way of the World,’ 
made its appearance. ‘Congreve, says Professor Ward, 
: pants a real power of drawing character as well as 
of constructing plots; and it seems to me an exaggeration 
to regard the brilliancy of his dialogue as his solitary merit, 
or as one which not only outshone, but, as the phrase is, 
*‘ killed ” the other qualities requisite in a comic dramatist. 
Moreover, the graceful ease of his dialogue is almost as 
noteworthy as its wittiness. In the latter respect he is the 
superior of all his predecessors and contemporaries of the 
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t-Restoration period, among whom Dryden and perhaps’ 
Vanbrugh alone approached him, and Sheridan is his only 
successor, In ease of style he far surpasses Wycherley ; 
Vanbrugh, and still more Farquhar, lack the element of 
grace which he possesses; while Etherege and the rest— 
even Dryden—fall short of him in polish as writers of 
comic prose.’ 

Vanbrugh’s best plays belong to the years 1697-98, when 
sirJobn he produced ‘The Relapse,’ ‘ The Provoked Wife,’ 
Vanbrugh: and ‘ ANsop.’ Later on he wrote, among other 
a comedies, ‘The Confederacy,’ ‘The False Friend,’ 

and was at work on ‘The Provoked Husband,’ a sequel to 
his ‘ Provoked Wife,’ at the time of his death. 

With the sprightly, vigorous plays of Farquhar our 

George Survey of the drama closes. Like Lee, Otway, 
Farah s and Cibber, he tried acting as well as writing, 

™"~"* and like the first two, soon abandoned the pro- 

fession. His first play, ‘Love and a Bottle,’ was written 
at the age of twenty, and was followed (in 1700) by ‘The 
Constant Couple.’ ‘Sir Harry Wildair,’ which takes its 
name from a character in ‘The Constant Couple,’ appeared 
next year. ‘The Twin Rivals,’ ‘The Recruiting Officer,’ 
and ‘ The Beaux’ Stratagem ’ belong to the three last years 
of his life. His plays are full of animal spirits, of real 
humour and fine manly feeling. Had he not been cut short 
in his early manhood, he would probably have earned a 
higher, if not the highest, place in the literature of his 
time. As it is, he has been called ‘the Fielding of the 
drama,’ and though, of course, he takes no such rank in 
dramatic literature as Fielding does in prose, yet there is 
a certain affinity between their minds—humour of a kind 
which is humour not because of, but in spite of, its coarse- 
ness, generosity and vigorous strength and scorn of hypocrisy 
~——which may in some degree justify that title. 


et nape 
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* This play was finished by the actor-playwright, Colley Cibber (1671-1757), the 
author of ‘ Love's Laat Shift ; or, The Fool in Fashion ' (1696), to which Vanbrugh’s 
‘Relapse’ was a sequel. Among Cibber's other comedies the best are ‘ Woman's 
Wit’ and ‘The Careless Husband,’ 





CHAPTER V. 
DRYDEN’S CONTEMPORARIES.—THE PROSE. 


CowLEy’s work as a prose-writer mainly appeared after 
Abraham tHe Restoration; and it will be remembered 
Cowley that in our account of it, in connection with his 

(vol. ii., ch. vill.) Ooms, we called attention to the fact that he 

is one of the first of the new school of elegant yet strong 

and direct wiclders of literary prose. For the best examples 
of this his ‘ Essays’ should be referred to ; but his ‘ Proposi- 
tion for the Advancement of Experimenta! Philosophy ’ has, 
however, another and a peculiar interest of its own as con- 
necting the poet with the tendency of the age to examine 
into the physical and material reasons of things, which had, 
as one of its results, the establishment of the Royal Society. 
Of this it may be well to give a brief account here, 
The Royal Society had its beginnings in the interest in 
The Royal -FBysical and Mathematic Science which had 
ya ‘ 
Society, sprung up during the seventeenth century. 
founded 1002. T)y, Wilkins, its founder (afterwards Bishop of 

Chester), had written his fantastic ‘ Discovery of a New 

World’ and his ‘ Discourse’—tending to prove that it is 

probable our earth is one of the planets—during the reign 

of Charles I. After the Restoration his chief work is a 

cumbrous, dull treatise on a philosophical language which 

he invented, and on the principles and duties of natural 
religion. Cowley, who had studied medicine and botany in 

England under the Commonwealth, produced his ‘ Plan- 

tarum Libri duo’ in 1662. Sprat, who wrote the ‘ History 

Thomas Sprat, Of the Royal Society’ in good prose, was one 
1686-1118. of its early members. This Sprat wrote poems 

(of no great account) on ‘The Death of Cromwell,’ ‘The 
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Plague of Athens,’ ‘The Death of Mr. Cowley,’ etc., and 
became Bishop of Rochester: his prose includes some 
‘Sermons,’ which have been highly praised, Butler's name 
connects itself with the Society by his ridicule of ita pro- 
ceedings ; while Dryden, Denham, Waller, Wren, Evelyn, 
Barrow, Wallis, Newton, Rav, Boyle, and many other dis- 
tinguished men of the age are ranked among its members, 
Concerning three or four of these names, a few words may 
Teac Darrow, be in place here. Barrow gained great fame in 
168077. geience as a mathematician, and has left a large’ 
amount of writingin Latin on geometry. His chief English 
works are a number of sermons, He was succeeded in his 
professorship at Gresham College by Sir Isane Newton, the 
Bir fae retest of English mathematicians, who also 
Nowten, used Latin in his chief works : the epoch-making 
MELE Principia appeared in 1687, Another mathe 
matician is the Walhs mentioned above, a man of wit as 
John Wallis, Well as learning, as he showed in his controversy 
16-108. with Hobbes over the squaring of the cirelo. 
Ray was long the chief of our botanists. His principal 
John Ray, Work is a ¢ History of Plants’ written in Latin : 
eis—1705. he used English, however, in his metaphysical 
writings—e.y. ‘The Wisdom of God manifested in Creation’ 
and ‘ Physico-Theological Discourses concerning Chaos, the 
Deluge, and the Dissolution of the World” The Hon. 
Robert Boyle has obtained a sort of limited immortality by 
Robert Boyle, the fact that his name ix preserved in the prin- 
1627-81. ciple in physics sometimes known as ‘ Boyle’s 
Law’: he is also perpetuated in the Boyle lectures founded 
for ‘the defence of natural and revealed religion.’ He was 
n somewhat voluminous writer on scientific and semi- 
Keientific subjects; and among the more notable of his 
writings are ‘ Physiological Essays,’ ‘A Letter on Seraphie 
Love,’ ‘The Usefulness of Experimental Natural Philo- 
sophy,’ and ‘ Occasional Reflections upon Feveral Subjects.’ 
It is one of these last which Swift parodied in his ‘ Medita- 
tions upon a Broomstick.’ Evelyn was a voluminous and 
Jobn Evelyn, learned writer who treated all manner of sub- 
1620-1708. jects, from ‘ Forest-Trees’ (‘Sylva,’ 1664) to ‘The 
Ladies’ Dressing-Room’ (or ‘Mundus Muliebris,’ 1690); 
Lit, ML. 4 
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from ‘A Discourse of the Earth’ (or ‘ Terra,’ 1675) to ‘A 
Discourse of Sallets’ (or ‘ Acetaria,’ 1699). He wrote on 
gardening, fashions, engraving, medals, etc., in clear but not 
particularly brilliant prose. He was a scholar and a man 
of taste, but scarcely of much power. The work which he 
left that is of most importance to posterity will be found in 
his ‘ Diary,’ a valuable record, begun before the writer had 
reached manhood and extending over more than half a 
century. 

A more famous ‘ Diary’ is that begun by Pepys in the 
Samuel Pepys, year of the Restoration, and carefully kept up 

1682-1708. for more than nine years. Pepys was a clerk 
in the Admiralty, and, though of humble origin, moved 
among the fashionable and great world of the time. He 
wrote in cipher, evidently intending his criticisms on men 
and women, on plays and books and public events, his 
private accounts, his successes and disappointments, to be 
read by none but himself. He gossips to himself in a 
chatty, pleasant, self-complacent way, and has left us some 
most vivid pictures of the society of his times. The following 
specimen gives a good example of the way in which public 
and private concerns jostle one another in his vivacious 
pages :— 

‘23rd [Nov. 1663].—To St. Paul’s Churchyard, and there bespoke 
“ Rushworth’s Collections” and “ Scobell’s Acts of the Long Parlia- 
ment,’ etc., which I will make the King pay for as to the office, and 
60 I do nat break my vow at all. With Alderman Backewell, talking 
of the new money, which he says will never be counterfeited, he 
believes; but it so deadly inconvenient for telling, it is so thick, and 
the edges are made to turn up. 

‘25th.—To my Lord Sandwich, and there I did present him with 
Mr. Barlow's “ Terella,” with which he was very much pleased, and 
he did show me great kindness, and by other discourse I have reason 
to think that he is not at all, as I feared he would be, discontented 
against me. 

‘26th.—The plague, it seems, grows more and more at Amsterdam ; 
and we are going upon making of all ships coming from thence and 
Hamburg, or any other infected places, to perform their quarantine 
for thirty days, as Sir Richard Browne expressed it in the order of the 
Council, contrary to the import of the word, though, in the general 
acceptation, it signifies now the thing, not the time spent in doing it, 
in Holehaven ; a thing never done by us before. 

‘27th.—My wife mightily pleased with my discourse of getting a 
trip over to Calais, or some other part of France, the next summer, 
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in one of the yachts, and I believe I shall do it—and it makes good 
sport that my maid Jane dares not go; and Bessie is wild to go, 
mg mad for joy, but yet will be willing to stay, if Jane hatha 
mind. 

‘28th.—I met with Mr. Pierce, the sunveon, who tells me for good 
news that my Lord Sandwich is resolved to go no more to Chelsea, 
and told me lic believed that Thad been giving my Lord some counsel, 
which I neither denied nor affirmed. To St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
there looked upon the Second Part of “ Hudibras,” which [ buy not, 
but borrow to read, to see if it be as good as the first, which the 
world cried so mightily up, though it hath not a yood liking in me, 
thongh I had tried by twice or thrice reading to bring myself to 
think it witty. To-day, for certain, I am told how. in Holland, 
publicly they have pictured our king with reproach: one way is 
with his pockets turned the wrong side outward, hanging out empty ; 
another, with two courtiers picking of his pockets; and a third, 
leading of two ladica, while others abuse him ; which amounts to great 
contempt. 

‘29th (Lord's day).—This morning I put on my beat black cloth 
suit trimmed with scarlet ribbon, very neat, with my cloak lined 
with velvet, and a new beaver, which altogether ix very noble, with 
my black silk knit canons 1 bought a month ago,’ 


One of the accompaniments of the Restoration was a 
The Pres, Considerable increase in the number of the news- 
baa sheets and the appointment of Roger I’Estrange 
t Roger “ups . / . ryt nlc 
I'Eatrange, 838 licenser of the press in 1663. The newspaper 
1618-1704. press dates its rise from James I.’s reign, ane it 
rapidly developed under Charles I. and the Commonwealth. 
Its connection with literature during this and the preceding 
riod is not very close, though it tended to increase the 
emand for, and supply of, ‘ occasional’ writing and essays, 
It is to the reign of Anne, and a little later, that we must 
turn to find some of the best writers of the age—e.g., 
Defoe, Swift, Addison, Steele—devoting their energies to 
work for periodicals. L'Estrange himself is worth a word 
or two asa diligent journalist, compiler, and translator, He 
edited the ‘London Gazette,’ which exists as the official 
organ for Government announcements to this day ; it was 
started in 1665, and was originally called the ‘ Oxford 
Gazette,’ it being published in Oxford to supply news of the 
Court, which had migrated thither on account of the Plague. 
L’'Estrange’s best work is his version of Aesop’s fables. He 
also translated Josephus, Cicero, Seneca, Erasmus, etc., and 
compiled a ‘ Brief History of the Times.’ 
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Another minor translator and miscellaneous writer of 
the time is Charles Cotton, whose chief claim 
~ to remembrance is his connection with Izaak 
Cotton. Walton. Some of Walton’s own work, it will 
be remembered, was done after the Restoration (see vol. ii., 
p. 185); Cotton produced a second part of the ‘Compleat 
Angler’ in 1676. His other work includes translations from 
the French (Montaigne, Corneille, etc.), ‘ Virgile Travestie,’ 
a ‘Compleat Gamester,’ and much else of little (or no) value. 
Among the essayists of this age (if we exclude those we 
sir William ave mentioned as belonging by the bulk of 
joule, their work to the eighteenth century), after 
~~" - Dryden and Cowley, Temple is pre-eminent. 
Perhaps from the point of view cf manner alone—of 
elegance of style and expression—he stands above all his 
contempor aries. Temple had been our ambassador in 
Holland until the ascendency of the Cabal Ministry, and 
published a series of ‘Observations upon the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands.’ This is not however the work 
upon which his literary fame rests; we shall seek for the 
justification of that chiefly in his ‘ Miscellanea,’ a small 
collection of essays written at various times between 1680 
and 1692. 
The following is an extract from his reflections ‘Upon 
the Excesses of Grief’? :— 


Walton. 


‘We bring into the world with us a poor needy uncertain life, 
short at the longest, and unquict at its best. All the imaginations of 
the witty and the wise have been perpetually busied to find out the 
ways how to revive it with pleasures, or relieve it with diversions ; 
how to compose it with ease, and settle it with safety. To some 
of these ends have been employed the institution of lawgivers, the 
reasonings of philosophers, the inventions of poets, the pains of 
labouring, and the extravagances of voluptuaries. All the world is 
perpetually at work about nothing else, but only that our poor 
mortal lives should pass the easier and happier for that little time 
we possess them, or else end the better when we lose them. Upon 
this occasion riches came to be coveted, honours to be esteemed, 
friendship and love to be pursued, and virtues themselves to be 
admired in the world. Now, Madan, is it not to bid defiance to all 
Seen to condemn their universal opinions and designs, if instead 

at paar your life as well and easily, you resolve to pass it as ill 

and as miserably, as you can ; you grow insensible to the convenience 
of riches, the delights of honour and praise, the charms of kindness 
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or friendship, nay to the observance or applause of virtues them- 
selves?) For who can you expect in these excesses of pagsion will 
allow you to show either temperance or fortitude, to be either prudent 
or just?) And for your friends, I suppose, you reckon upon losing 
their kindness, when you have sufficiently convinced them they can 
never hope for any of yours, since you have none lett for yourself or 
anything else. You declare upon all occasions you are incapable of 
receiving any comfort or pleasure in anything that is left in this 
world ; and [ assure you, Madam, none can ever love you that can 
have no hopes ever to please you. 

‘Among the several inquiries and endeavours after the happiness of 
life, the sensual men ayree in pursuit: of every pleasure they can 
start without mganling the pains of the chase, (he weariness when 
it ends, or how little the quarry is worth © the busy and umbitious fall 
into the more lasting pursuits ve eae net riches; the speculative men 
prefer tranquillity of mind before the different: motions off passion 
and appetite, or the common successions of desire and saticty, of 
pleasure and pain. But this may seem too dull a principle for the 
happiness of life which is ever in motion; and though passions are 
atta the stings without which they say no honey is made, yet 

think all sorts of men have ever agreed they ought to be our 
servants and not our masters -to give us same nuzitation for enter. 
tainment or exercise, bat never to throw our reason out of ita seat, 
Perhaps [ would not always sit: stil, or would be sometimes on 
horseback > but To would never ride a horse that galley tlesh, or 
shakes my bones, or Chat runs away with meas he pleases, so asf 
can neither stop tat river or precipice, Better no passions at all 
than have them too violent, or sueh a love as iistead of heightening 
our pleasures affords us nothing bat vexation amd pain.’ 

Of Temple it has been sail that his contributions to 
John Lake, Knowledge and his influence on English thought 
Os TO. ware little, but that hus serviees to literary art 

were very considerable. With Locke exactly the opposite 
is the case; the isanner of his writings is of very little 
value to the student of letters, but as ‘the founder of a 
school destined to influence all subsequent national thought,’ 
we cannot pass bim over without dne attention. 

Locke was cducated at Westininster and Oxford (where 
he obtained a studentship at Christ Church), studied 
medicine there and abroad, came under the notice of Shaftes- 
bury, who obtained for him «a post in che Civil Service. 
At the fall of Shaftesbury (1682) Locke fell into disfavour, 
and was subsequentiy deprived of his office. After the 
Revolution he returned from Holland (1689), and was ap- 
pointed successively Commissioner of Appeals and Cum- 
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missioner of Trade, which latter post he held till within 
a few years of his death. His more important writings 
belong to the year of his return from Holland and the 
following one. To the year 1685 belongs his first letter 
concerning ‘ Toleration,’ which was written in Latin and 
published in Holland. It was followed by a second letter 
(in English, 1690), and by a third (1692). The work which 
has established his fame as a philosopher, ‘The Essay on 
the Human Understanding,” appeared in 1690, as did also 
the two treatises on ‘Government’ and ‘ Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures.’ The ‘Thoughts concerning Education ’ 
belong to the year 1693, and ‘ The Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity’ to 1695. 

Locke’s ‘epoch-making’ work is undoubtedly the ‘ Essay 
on the Human Understanding,’ which is divided into four 
books. The ‘ Essay,’ says Professor Campbell Fraser, 
‘presents the philosophical foundation of the right of the 
individual thinker to follow freely the findings of ex- 
perience; and partly even by its metaphysical defects, it 
has suggested the chief problems which have occupied 
modern thinkers since it appeared. Its “design,” according 
to its own words, was ‘to inquire into the origin, 
certainty, and extent of human knowledge, together with 
the grounds of belief, opinion, and assent ” ;—and this as a 
means to correct the chief cause of human error, which its 
author found in men’s proneness to extend their inquiries 
to matters beyond their reach, and then to cover their 
ignorance by empty phrases, or by dogmas which they 
assumed to be ‘‘ innate,” and therefore out of the reach of 
criticism. He wanted to make a faithful report, founded 
simply upon mental facts, as to how far a merely human 
understanding can go, in the way either of certain know- 
ledge or of more or less probable presumption ; and in what 
man must be contented with ignorance. Although a true 
report might show that human knowledge must for ever 
‘fall far short of perfect comprehension of whatsoever is,” 
it might be “ sufficient for our state”; and at any rate we 
cannot overcome facts.’ 

The following is Locke’s introduction to the Third Book 
of the ‘ Essay,’ which is devoted to ‘ Words’ :— 


= r 
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‘The Commonwealth of Learning ia not at this time Without 
Master Builders, whose mighty designs, in advancing the Sclgnces, 
will leave lasting monuments to the admiration of posterity. , But 
every one must not hope to be a Boyle or a Sydenham ; and idan 
age that produces such masters as the great Huygenius and the4p- 
comparable Mr. Newton, with some others of that strain, ‘tis ambi 
tion enough to be employed as an under-labourer in clearing gro 
rn little, and removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way t 
knowledge; which certainly had been very much more advanced’ 
in the world, if the endcavours of ingenious and industrious men 
had not been much cumbcred with the learned but frivolous use of 
uncouth, affected, or unintelligible terms introduced into the science 
and there made an art of, to that degree that philosophy, which is 
nothing but the true knowledge of things, was thought unfit or 
incapable to be brought into well-bred company and polite conver. 
sation. Vague and insignificant forma of speech and abuse of lan- 
guage have so long passed for mysteries of science; and hard or 
misapplied words, with little or no meaning, have, by prescription, 
such a right to be mistaken for deep learning and hight of specu- 
lation, that it will not be casy to persuade cither those who speak or 
those who hear them, that they are but the covers of ignorance and 
hindrance of true knowledge, To break in upon the sanctuary of 
vanity and ignorance will be, T suppose, some service to human 
understanding ; though so few are apt to think they deceive or are 
deceived in the use of worde, or that the language of the sect they 
are of has any faults in it which onvht to be examined or corrected, 
that T hope Eshall be pardoned if [ have in the Third Book dwelt 
long on this subject; and endeavcurel to make it so plain that neitber 
the inveterateness of the mischief, nor the prevalency of the fashion, 
shall be any excuse for those who will not take care about the 
meaning of their own words, and will net suffer the significancy of 
their expressions to be inquired into.’ 


‘ Locke's teaching in his other works,’ says the authority 
above quoted, ‘is influenced by what is taught in his 
“ Essay.” Thus his favourite idea of free toleration for 
the individual expression of religious belief —then a paradox, 
now a commonplace—is founded on the dependence of 
man’s knowledge on experience, and on the unfitness of 
persecution as a means of introducing truth to a human 
mind ; while his refusal of toleration to atheists is in har- 
mony with that “ mathematical certainty of God’s existence ” 
which he reports to be attainable by every man who uses 
his faculties enough. The same intellectual] individualism 
pervades what he wrote about government, the education of 
the young, and the reasonableness of Christianity. 
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‘ Locke’s character is reflected in his works. In all that 
he wrote and did he is pre-eminently himself, in his caution 
and calculation with an approach to timidity, steady ad- 
herence to the concrete of experience, indifference to ab- 
stract speculation, suspicion of mystical enthusiasm, calm 
reasonableness, love for truth, and ready submission to facts 
even when they could not be reduced to system in a human 
understanding. His temperate aim was not to explain 
the universe, but to adapt his own intellectual life and that 
of others to the actual conditions. He sought to awaken 
the intellectual spirit, and to bring about an amendment 
of the operations of the understanding, more than to 
solve the enigmas of existence. Hence the lasting educa- 
tional value of his authorship.’ 

We turn from Locke, the man of science and learning, 
John Bunyan, 2Nd Temple, the elegant and cultivated gentle- 

1628-85. oman, to a very different and incomparably 
greator writer in the author of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
In the year of the Restoration John Bunyan was put into 
Bedford Gaol for breaking the law with regard to preaching. 
In his autobiography ( Grace Abounding to the Chief of 
Sinners’), written during his incarceration, he tells us of 
his early life, his youthful marriage, his ‘conversion,’ his 
spiritual struggles, and his mental and physical difficulties. 
We see him to have been a man of almost. no education, 
and utterly deficient in culture, knowledge, or any wide 
experience of the world. We find him from his earliest 
years struggling hard ‘to realise his position among the 
immensities and infinities, turning for guidance to the two 
or three pious tracts and the Bible which composed his 
whole library. His fervid imagination, his passionate 
emotions, while elevating his soul by making him see 
through material things to the spiritual within them, 
torment him with an almost morbid consciousness of his 
own worthlessness. Three things in especial he had which, 
combined, go far to making great literature: an absolute, 
unswerving devotion to what he considered truth (a devotion 
such as of itself has penctrated less exalted writers with an 
earnestness that has given long life to their works); the 
power of so vividly presenting the essentials of a story (as 
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in ‘Grace Abounding,’ ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘The Holy 
War,’ etc.) as to make the reader thoroughly interested in 
the narrative for its own sake ; and finally, a style beautiful 
without apparent decoration, strong without evident effort, 
harmonious without seeming to attempt rhythmical effect, 
which would make it a delight to read Bunyan merely for 
its sake. Southey, it is true, has declared Bunyan’s style 
to be a ‘homespun’ one, whatever that may mean; but he 
has added that it is ‘not a manufactured one,’ and he further 
calls it ‘natural. Coleridge says that ‘it (‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’) is composed in the lowest style of Knglish without 
slang or false grammar. If you attempted to polish it, 
you would at once destroy the reality of the vision. For 
works of imagination should be written in very plain 
language.’ What is meant here by the word ‘lowest,’ or 
what the ‘highest’ (as opposed to it) would signify, Is not, 
perhaps, very clear. That Bunyan uses simple language is 
true enough, but that surely is not to be reckoned a fault ; 
but it is not the words which are used, but rather the way 
In which words are used, that constitute style, whether in 
prose or verse. Here are a few lines from * Grace Abound- 
ing, which will do as well as any others to illustrate 
Bunyan’s method :— 

‘A tinkling cymbal is an instrument of music, with which a 
skilful player can make such melodious and heart-inflaming music 
that all who hear him play can scarcely hold from dancing ; and 
yet, behold, the cymbal bath not life. neither comes the music from 
it, but because of the art of him that plays therewith ; so then the 
instrument at last may come to nought and perish, though in times 
past such music hath been made upon it,’ 

The following short extract from ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
(Christian being now in the Valley of the Shadow) is a 
fine specimen of Bunyan’s narrative style :— 

‘One thing I would not let slip: I took notice that now poor 
Christian was so confounded that he did not know his own voice ; 
and thus I perceived it: Just when he was come over against the 
mouth of the burning Pit. one of the wicked unes got behind him, 
and stepped up softly to him, and whisperingly suggested many 
grievous blasphemies to him, which he verily thought had proceeded 
from his own mind. This put Christian more to it than anything 
that he met with before, even to think that he should now blaspheme 
Him that he loved so much before; yet if he could have helped it 
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he would not have done it ; but he had not the discretion neither to 
stop his ears, nor to know from whence those blasphemies came.’ 


To the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which appeared in 1678, 
Bunyan wrote/a sequel, which is known as the ‘ Second Part 
of Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and appeared in 1684; it narrates 
the adventures of Christian’s wife and children (still 
‘delivered under the similitude of a dream’), and is 
generally held to be inferior to its forerunner. In the 
interval Bunyan had published ‘The Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman’ (1680), which Mr. Gosse considers ‘ to possess 
greater importance than “The Holy War.” It is [he says] 
absolutely original as an attempt at realistic fiction, and it 
leads through Defoe on to Fielding and the great school of 
English novels.’ ‘The Holy War’ here alluded to appeared 
in 1682; it is a more ambitious work than the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ to which it is usually considered inferior: if this 
opinion be the right one, it is probably to be justified on 
the ground that the earlier work is more full of human 
interest, and less obviously a work of imagination than the 
latter. The style of ‘The Holy War,’ however, is to the 
full as good as in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress, while isolated 
passages might be selected from it which surpass anything 
to be found in the rest of Bunyan’s writings. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Bunyan wrote a 

number of didactic theological tracts—e.g. ‘J usti- 
‘ fication by Jesus Christ.’ We close this brief 
sketch of our prose literature in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century with a mere mention of the chief 
writers on subjects connected with religion. Among the 
Nonconformist writers Baxter continued to be the most 

Baxter, prominent. His voluminous writings include, 
among his post-Restoration work, ‘The Re- 
formed Liturgy,’ ‘Now or Never,’ ‘A Para- 
phrase on the New Testament.’ For the last of these he 
was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment (by Judge 
Jeftreys) for sedition. John Flavel (1627-91), another 
Nonconformist clergyman, wrote, among other 
works, ‘Husbandry Spiritualised,’ and ‘A 
Saint Indeed.’ Barclay and Penn were members of the 
Society of Friends, generally known as Quakers, of which 
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community the founder was George Fox (1624-90), whose 
BY memorial is his ‘ Journal of his Life, Travels, 
*" and Sufferings,’ published when these were all 
ended. Robert Barclay (1648-90) was the author of several 
Baccisy works of piety, including ‘Truth cleared of 
’ Calumnies,’ ‘ Universal Love considered upon 
its Right Foundation,’ and ‘An Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity.’ William Penn (1644—1718), the 
founder of Pennsylvania, has left us a_clearly-written 
‘Brief Account of . . . the People called 
Quakers,’ as well as a devotional work, written 
in his early manhood, ‘ No Cross, no Crown.’ 

The Church of England clergymen who are found during 
this period as writers on theology are many. Of Isaac 
Barrow and of Samuel Parker we have already spoken. 
John Tillotson (1630-94), Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
the author of ‘The Rule of Faith,’ and several volumes 

of sermons. Edward Stillingfleet (1635-99), 


Penn. 


Tillotaon. ; co ; 
— Bishop of Worcester, the patron of Bentley and 
; ; - . € é . . : , 

Stittingtleer, CPPOnent of Locke, wrote his ‘ Origines Sacrae 


in 1662, and a large number of other theological 
treatises. Robert South (1633—1716), Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who wrote ‘ The Laitie Instructed’ in 1660, 
is famous for his wit and his bitter controversy 
with Dr, William Sherlock (1641-—-1707), a 
clergyman who wrote ‘ Discourses concerning Death’ (1689), 
and ‘A Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity’ 
(1690), which latter work called forth from Dr. South 
‘ Animadversions on Dr. Sherlock’s ‘“ Vindica- 
tion,” ete,’ and ‘Tritheism charged on Dr. 
Sherlock’s New Notion,’ ete. Sherlock, it may be noted, 
was among those who attacked Locke’s ‘ Exsay,’ 
Dr. Ralph Cudworth’s (1617-88) chief claim te 
remembrance is his ‘True Intellectual System of the 
Universe,’ a book which was meant to combat ‘ Hobbism 
and Scepticism ’; the work was to have been completed in 
three parts, of which, however, only the first appeared. 
Cudworth, in combating free-thinking, treats his subject in 
such a liberal spirit as to lead many to accuse him of 
unorthodoxy, a charge similar to that brought later against 


South, 


Sherlock. 


Cudworth. 
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Dr, Samuel Clarke (1675—1729) for his lectures on ‘The 
Being and Attributes of God’ and ‘The Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion,’ which, however, 
are scientific rather than literary productions. 
Dr. Thomas Burnet (1635—1715), and Gilbert Burnet 
(1643—1715), Bishop of Salisbury, may be mentioned. 
The former wrote ‘ The Sacred Theory of the Earth’ (1684), 
in which he attempts to demonstrate the scientific truth of 
the Mosaic account of the Creation, and was, in 
consequence, suspected of a leaning towards scep- 
ticism. lis English style (the first edition of ‘The Sacred 
Theory’ was in Latin) has been highly praised for its vigour 
and colour. Bishop Burnet is best known for his ‘ History 
of His Own Times,’ a posthumous work. He 
wrote besides a considerable number of politico- 
theological works, as well as a ‘ History of the Reformation 
of the ‘Church of England,’ and (among other works) ‘Some 
Passages in the Life ‘and Death of John, Earl of Rochester,’ 
whom Burnet professes to have been the means of ‘converting,’ 
The posthumously published works of two writers of this 
Algernon ®8@ Temain to be treated. Of the first of these, 
Sidney, Algernon Sidney, not much need be said here. 
Wre83. A grand-nophew of the great Sir Philip, Sidney 
entered public life under his father, the Earl of Leicester, 
whom he accompanied on missions to France and Denmark. 
After the outbreak of the civil war, he took the parliament 
side and fought actively for it. After the Restoration he 
lived abroad for seventeen years, until at length a pardon 
was procured for him, Engaging in various political con- 
cerns, he was tried on the charge of having a hand in the 
Rye House plot, most unjustly dondenined to death by 
Jeffreys, and executed in 1683. Among what sufficed for 
evidence against him was the work which chiefly preserves 
his name—the MSS. of his ‘ Discourses concerning Govern- 
ment.’ These were published in 1689. 
The other writer referred to is a much more important 
Barlop «=. PUFe in our history and our literature. This 
Clarendon, is Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. Educated 
1008-74. at Oxford, Hyde entered the Middle Temple on 
leaving college, lived among men of letters, and rose rapidly 
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to importance in politics. Espousing the royalist side, he 
was knighted in 1643 and made Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
went into exile with Charles ; and was made Lord Chancellor 
on the Restoration. Shortly before this, his daughter had 
been secretly married to James, Duke of York (James IT.). 
In 1667, Clarendon fell a victim to court intrigues and his 
own popularity, was deprived of office, impeached of high- 
treason, and sent into exile in France. There, seven years 
later, he died. His literary monument is his ‘ History of the 
Rebellion,’ first taken in hand in 1641 and published in 1704. 
This is supplemented by his ‘ Life... being a Continuation 
of the History of the Grand Rebellion,’ etc., which was 
published in 1759. A series of essays, many State Papers, 
and various pamphlets are among his literary remains. 
Clarendon’s style is prolix, and has nothing of the new 
clearness and terseness which were beginning to supplant 
the old involved, parenthetic, over-copious methods in his 
time ; he is generally vigorous, however, and often eloquent : 
there is something grand and spacious about his workman- 
ship. The ‘ History’ is largely an apologia, and therefore 
it is natural enough that proportion is not much observed 
In it, and that digressions abound. What has always 
recominended it in the eyes of all readers is the number of 
portraits of contemporaries with which it abounds, and the 
admirable skill with which these are drawn. The following 
necount of the fall of Strafford will give some idea of his 
style and method :— 
_ ‘Thas fell the greatest subject in power, and little inferior to any 
in fortune, that was at that time in either of the three kingdoms; 
who could well remember the time when he led those people who 
then pursucd him to his grave, He was a man of great parts and 
extraordinary endowments of nature, not unadorned with some 
addition of art and learning, though that again was more improved 
and illustrated by the otheg; for he had a readiness of conception and 
sharpness of expression which made his learning thought more than in 
truth it was. His first inclinations and addresses to the Court were 
only to establish his greatness in the country, wuere he apprehended 
some acts of power from the old Lord Saville, who had been his rival 
always there, and of late had strenythene! himself by being made 
a Privy Councillor and officer at Court : but his firat attempts were 
80 prosperous that he contented not himself with being secure from 
his power in the country, but rested not till he had bereaved him of 
all power and place in Court, and so sent him down, a most abject 
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disconsolate old man, to his county, where he was to have the 
superintendency over him too, cere himself at that time made 
Lord President of the North. ese successes, applied to a nature 
too elate and arrogant of itself, and a quicker progress into the 
greatest employments and trusts, made him more transported with 
disdain of other men, and more contemning the forms of business 
than haply he would have been if he had met with some interruptions 
in the beginning, and had passed in a more leisurely gradation to the 
office of a statesman. 

‘ He was, no doubt, of great observation and a piercing judgment, 
both unto things and persons; but his too good skill in persons 
made him judge the worse of things: for it was his misfortune to be of 
a time wherein very few wise men were equally employed with him, 
and scarce any (but the Lord Coventry, whose trust avas more 
confined) whose faculties and abilities were equal to his: so that 
upon the matter he wholly relied upon himself, and, discerning many 
defects in most men, he too much neglected what they said or did. 
Of all his passions his pride was most predominant, which a moderate 
exercise of il] fortune might have corrected and reformed, and which 
was by the hand of Heaven strangely punished by bringing his de- 
struction upon him by two things that he most despised, the people 
and Sir Harry Vane. Ina word, the epitaph which Plutarch records 
that Sylla wrote for himself may not be unfitly applied to him; that 
“no man did ever pass him either in doing good to his friends or in 
doing mischief to his enemies”; for his acts of both kinds were most 
exemplar and notorious.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
GENERAL SURVEY OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE. 


We have seen how in the preceding period what is called 
‘Classicism’ had almost entirely won the victory 
over what is called ‘Romanticism.’ With Pope, 

Poye, who is the commanding figure in the poetry of 
the first half of the eighteenth contury, this victory is 
rendered more splendid, even while side by side with his 
triumphs signs of a revolt against his sway are soon to be 
discerned. There is no need to enter into a discussion of 
his works or influence now, as we have to treat his writings 
in some detail later on: it will suflice for us to say that in 
them we always find that. his models in versification (and 
often in choice of subjects) are Dryden’s, and that his shat 
over his contemporaries was almost unbounded. Pope's 
neatness, wit, elegance, and diction were what charmel 
them—and perhaps these are just what cause him to be 
least loved by the readers of the great poets nowadays. 

But while the fame of the classic poetry was at its height, 
the way was being prepared for its overthrow, and for 
another revolution in poetry. Beside Pope and Addison 
and Prior, there is Thomson; and the century which has 
the ‘Rape of the Lock’ in its second decude, and in its 
fifth the ‘ Dunciad,’ has in its last the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. We have then to endeavour 
to follow the direction of the stream of poetry as it 
flowed with many windings and bendings-back from Sir 
Plume to the Ancient Mariner, from him who bids us 


‘Kye Nature's walks, shoot Folly as it flies, 
And catch the Manners Petia as they rise ; 
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Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 
But vindicate the ways of God to Man’ 
(Pope’s Essay on Man, 1732) 


to the poet who tells how he has ‘learned to look on nature 


... hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.’ 
(Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey, 1798.) 


Decayof We talk sometimes of ‘schools’ of writers, and the 
the : ° ° ‘ 
‘Classic’ Phrase is not without its use, provided that we bear 

School. in mind that the particular qualities by which any 
member of a given school deserves his fame are peculiar to 
him and not the common property of him and his ‘co-pupils.’ 
The poet Gray, writing in 1770, makes out the following 
heading for a section of a history of poetry: 

Part. V.—School of France introduced after the Restoration, Waller, 
Dryden, Addison, Prior and Pope, which has continued to our own 
Cimes. 

The discussion of the origin and the distinctive qualities of 
this ‘ school’ belongs to the history of the preceding period ; 
the peculiar merits which give to Dryden and to Pope places 
of high honour in our literature, we have not to deal with in 
this chapter. The chief defects of this ‘school’—its narrow- 
ness, its want of sympathy, its lack of interest in Nature, and 
its too close adherence to conventional rules—must be borne 
in mind here, since it is of importance for us to notice the 
causes that prepared its decay, at a time when new tendencies 
—new ‘schools’ in literature, if you will—were combining 
to give it its deathblow. For we shall find that there is 
(Gray’s note notwithstanding) no poet of any note—with the 
exception, perhaps, of Johnson—who can with any propriety 
be classed as belonging to Pope’s school. Before we endeavour 
to justify this statement, the student might with advantage 
glance at the chronological table prefixed to this volume. 

From that table we see that while Pope is preparing to 

Anti: Write the ‘Dunciad,’ Thomson is giving us our first 

toclussic’ great poem of natural description, and that in a 
ndencies. . 

metre (blank verse) as far removed from any kin- 

ship with Pope as it is in matter and manner, its main 
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resemblance being merely in its diction—that splendid 
cde tion’ of the first part of the eighteenth century which. 
Johnson praises Pope for teaching us, which W ondsworth’ 
rejected, and Matthew Arnold derides, Contemporary with | 
these is Ramsay, who is no great poet certainly, but whose 
‘Gentle Shepherd’ reminds us ploasantly that ‘his idea of a 
pastoral differed considerably from that of the reigning poet: 
nor will the student pass too lightly over Dyer's delicate 
‘Grongar Hall,” with its exquisite lindseape draw invand its 
Deactiptions sweet L'Allegro movement ; this poom, published 
ofnatare. in the samo vear (1726) as Thomson's ‘Winter,’ 
must serve asa reminder that one of the chief elements of 
Wordswaith's poetry had found no mean exponents in the 
early part of the eighteenth century-—‘ the age of prose and 
reason.” Nor need we suppose that there was not a large 
public ready to appreciate it. Tt [4¢ The Seasons ‘| Wan no 
sooner read,’ says a contemporary quoted by Wordsworth, 
‘than universally ndmired ; those only excepted who had 
Conteroporary not been used. to feel or to look for anything in 
Henan poetry beyond a point of satirical or epigrammatic 
of Natural wit, a stnart antithesis richly trimmed with rhyme, 
Laer pot. ed phe waftnens of an eleging complaint, Tuo sneh 
his inanly spirit could not readily commend itself; til, after 
a mpore attentive porusal, they had got the better of their 
prejudices, and cither acquired or affected a truer taste, 
A few others stood aloof merely because they had long 
before fixed the articles of their poetical creed, and 
resigned themselves to an absolute despair of ever seoing 
anvthing new and original, These were somewhat mortified, 
their notions disturbed, by the appearance of a poet who 
seemed to owe nothing but to Nature and his own genius, 
But, in a short time, the applatse beeame unanimous; every 
one wondering how so many pictures, and pictures #o 
familiar, should have moved them but faintly to what they 
felt in his descriptions. His digressions too, the overflowings 
of a tender, benevolent heart, chaviiedl the reader no less ; 
leaving him in doubt whe ther he should more admire the 
Poet or love the Man.’ Wordsworth, it is true, would 
have us believe that the reception accorded to Thomson 
was one of wonderment and novelty, rather than true 
Lit, HT. 5 
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appreciation, but there is no good ground for believing this, 
‘Wit and poetry and Pope’ were with many synonymous 
at this time, it is true; but not by any means with all, and 
in this connection it is useful to remember that, great as 
was the prestige of the heroic couplet, a large amount of 
blank verse (and some of it very good blank verse) belongs 
to the time when Pope’s fame was at its height.! Other 
Return to Older metres came into favour too; Shenstone, for 
older metres. instance, turns to the Spenserian stanza in his 
‘ Schoolmistress,’ while all his poems show that his spirit 
revolts from the conventional standards of his time, though 
he is as artificial as any of his contemporaries; the element 
of tenderness, however, of genuine pathos, which plays so 
large a part in later poetry, and which is so conspicuously 
lacking in Pope, is well to the fore in Shenstone. Shortly 
after the ‘ Schoolmistress,’ Thomson gives us a really great 
poem in Spenser’s stanza—‘ The Castle of Indolence’ (1748) 
—which is purposely archaic, and therefore shows an openly 
avowed turning from eighteenth-century standards. Before 
we reach this, however, the works of Collins and the first 
writings of Gray ? meet our eyes, and these seem to stand as 
far removed from the bulk of the verse of their age as it is 
possible for any writings to do; it isnot our purpose to discuss 
their works here, but we will just point out that Collins 
Lyrical brings back into English poetry a lyric spirit that 
elements. had long been absent from it, while Gray, in 
his best poems, reached ‘the style he aimed at,’ as he tells us, 
viz., ‘extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous 
and msical:’ let us add that he—and Collins, too, to a 
certain extent—‘ lived,’ as Matthew Arnold says, ‘ with the 
great poets.’3 His ‘Elegy’ was published in 1750, and when 


1 B.g. Somerville’s ‘Chase’ (1734), Glover's ‘ Leonidas’ (1787), Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ (1742), Blair's ‘Grave’ (1748), Armstrong's ‘Art of Preserving Health’ 
(1744), Akenside’s ‘ Pleasures of Imagination * (1744), etc. 

*Collins’s ‘Odes’ were first published in 1747, five years after his ‘ Persian 
Eologues’; Gray's first printed Ode appeared in 1747; the ‘ Elegy’ appeared in 
1750. 

**He (Gray) lived above all with the Greeks, through perpetually studying 
and enjoys them; and he caught their poetic point of view for regarding life, 
caught their poetic manner. The point of view and the manner are not self- 
sprung in him, he caught them of others; and he had not the free and abundant 
use of them. But whereas Addison and Pope never had the use of them, Gray 
had the use of then at tines. He is the scantiest and frailest of classics in our 
poetry, but he is a classic. —ARNOLD. 
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we read that ‘poem of such high perfection and such uni- 
versal appeal to the tenderest and the noblest depth of human 
feeling,’ we know that we have moved not so much to a 
great distance from Pope as into a province unknown to 
him. It is not, however, to the greater poeta alone that we 
should contine our attention here; let the student but glance at 
the names of some of the less valuable metrical productions 
(on pages 91-4), written in the middle third of the century, to 
see what a variety of new subjects the verse-makers wore 
treating of then, what new paths they were trying to force 
Poetry into, to what old ones they were en- 
deavouring to make her return; he will then not 
fail to see that many who had no patience with 
those servile imitators of Pope, who ‘made poetry a mere 
mechanic art,’ were seeking fresh roads for the muse. Two 
men we may mention, however, who may be considered to 
be the chief of Pope's genuine followers—Jvhnson® 
and his antagonist, Churchill’: yet Johnson, having 
a certain dignity and stately earnestness which is 
all hia own, is at the same time far more wordy, cumbrous, 
and inelegant than his avowe:d master ; while Charchill is at 
least as much indebted to Butler as to Pope, and is nota pupil 
very creditable to either. (ioldsmith, again, adherea to 
Pope’s couplet, but ke handles it in his own way ; the pen- 
sive reflection, common to mucn later poetry, appears in his 
writings, and so, too, the sentiment—-sentimentality, perhapa-— 
which is a marked characteristic of our literaturo 
Benti- : ; 
menial (but more especially of the prose literature) about 
element. this time; wo observe that Goldsmith in his poetry 
is fond of descriptions (notably of foreign scenes) and of 
village life — the village life, however, of tho pleasantly 
artificial kind, nut without kinship with Shenstone’s con- 
ventions, totally differing from the sternly gloomy realism of 
Crabbe, whose poetical work begins with the last quarter 
of the century. 
The‘rm PY this time, however, the revolt against the 
mantic’ 80-Called ‘classic’ school had become definite and 
movement. Konscious; two or three occurrences after the middle 
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‘Mr. Swinburne, ** London, 1754, ‘Vanity of Humas Wiahes,” 1748. 
* The Rosciad, 1761. 
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of the century may serve to mark clearly the progress of 
that new romantic movement. We have seen already the 
striving against convention shown in much of the literary 
work of the day ; we see one remarkable sign of this in the 
reception afforded by men of taste to the forgeries of Mac- 
pherson, who ‘discovered’ the remains of the Celtic poet 
Ossian ;! his poems in their English dress are sentimental (and 
undoubtedly eighteenth-century) rhapsodies in prose, in whose 
genuineness no one now believes; but the fact that these 
wild effusions were welcomed with enthusiasm and exercised 
a considerable influence both here and on the Continent is a 
plain indication that the yoke of the ‘correct’ school was 
thrown off. A few yoars later a youth of great genius, out 
of harmony with eighteenth-century traditions, conceived 
the unfortunate idea of passing off his poems as the genuine 
work of a medieval English poet; Chatterton’s deceptions 
were soon discovered, but they have more interest than is 
connected with the miserable life and tragic death of their 
author. From Chatterton, if we wish for a definite era, we 
may date the commencement of the new romantic poetry ; 
his writings in form and spirit belong entirely to the new 
age, not only having as little in common with the preceding 
portion of the eighteenth as they have with the fifteenth 
century, to which he would have us believe they belong, but 
exercising a marked influence on his successors, notably on 
Coleridge. Two works of research also mark strikingly the 
tendency of the time to look back lovingly to the earlier 
English poetry. While Chatterton was sending his poems 
to Horace Walpole, and Walpole was giving evidence of the 
zeal and ignorance of the craving after the medimwval by 
successfully palming off his own «Castle of Otranto,’ as a 
‘Gothic’ romance (1764), Percy was preparing his edition 
of old English ballads?—that book of which Wordsworth 
says: ‘I do not think that there is an able writer in verse 
of the present day? who would not be proud to acknowledge 
his obligations to the Reliques.’ Ten years after this 
(17 ue) appeared the first volume of Warton’s ‘History of 
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t His first experiment, ‘ Fragments of Ancient nee appeared in 1760 
2 Percy's ‘Reliquos of ‘Ancient English Poetry’ (178 
3 1815 (in the appendix to the second edition of,the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’). 
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English Poetry,’ a book which, whatever defects it may have, 
shows a very genuine love of our older literature, and a very 
close acquaintance with it. It was published at a time when 
readers were very much more willing to hear about the poets 
before Cowley—with whom the collection of poetry for 
which Johnson wrote ‘Lives’ begins—than they would have 
been a few years earlier, And now wo may take it that 
what is known as ‘cighteenth-contury poctry ’ is finally done 
with, for of Darwin and Hayley and such we noed take little 
notice, or none. Dut here, towards the end of our poriod, 
we meet with many great poets who belong to tho new timo ; 
two of these, we will remember—Durns and Cowper—lived, 
wrote, and died in the eizhteenth-century, while othors— 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Landor—are beginning their activity. 
Burns is so entirely apart from preceding English pocts 
that we reserve our remarks on his work till wo deal with 
them subsequently; Cowper acknowledges Popo aa his 
metrical master, yet differs widely from him even in the 
technical part of his art, while into the spirit of his best 
poems have entered a love of nature, a deep tenderness, a 
feeling of humanity, that hitherto bad not been eqaalled ; we 
say nothing of the curious mixture of cheerfulness and 
melancholy which distinguishes him from other poets. Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Landor, must be dealt with more fully 
When we treat of the next century; yet let us note that 
Tandor goes to the Greeks for his inspiration, and that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge’s joint production, the ‘ Lyrical 
Lalladas,’ sounds the chief new notes in poetry strongly and 
sweetly, while on their work, aa on Cowper's and on Kurns’s, 
we find the influences of one tremendous result of the revolt 
against conventions in the eighteenth ceutury—the French 
Revolution. 

On the drama during this period only one or two general re- 
marks are necessary here, The separation between 
literature and the stage, which began before the 
Restoration, was growing gradually more anc more complete. 
Between the death of (jueen Anne and the end of the cen- 
tury there are no tragedies remarkable in our literature, nor 
any very striking comedies, except those of Goldsmith and 
Sheridan, When the supply of comedies of the type made 
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popular by Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar, began to fail 
(owing, perhaps, partly to the fact that the public revolted 
_ against them in consequence of Jeremy Collier’s attack on 
‘their impropriety), a taste was developed for the sentimental 
comedy, such as Steele’s ‘Conscious Lovers.’ Plenty of 
eighteenth century plays are of this type, but none of them 
is of very high merit. In the best plays of the period— 
those of the two writers mentioned—the authors have 
modelled themselves upon the so-called ‘ Restoration’ 
comedy-writers, though this is much more evident in 
Sheridan than in Goldsmith. 


But, undoubtedly, the chief glory of eighteenth century 
literature is in prose, and in that particular 
branch of prose most akin to poetry—fiction. 
Before we consider this, however, we must remember that 
the beginning of the age is rendered notable by a large 
ainount of fine essays in pamphlets and periodicals. This 
is the era of ‘ occasional’ writings, and the time from which 
the modern magazine and newspaper date their first great 
days. We have Addison and Steele and Swift and Defoe 
devoting their energies to this work, besides many minor 
but notable writers. The tradition of the essay which ap- 
peared at regular intervals was nobly taken up and carried 
on by Johnson, and it still flourishes vigorously under 
wltered forms, 

The genesis of the novel itself is partly due to this 

Realistic ‘Occasional’ writing, and is ina degree fortuitous ; 

narrative. T)efoe’s stories spring out of the columns of 
the newspaper—great parent of fiction—where they en- 
deavoured to pass themselves off as veracious accounts of 
real facts ; Richardson’s first idea is the moral guidance of 
the young person; Fielding makes his entry as a novelist 
by caricaturing Richardson. The eighteenth century novel 
exemplifies the tendencies of the age, just as the eighteenth 
century poetry does; just as the ‘correct’ poetry was the 
result of the reaction against the flabby lawlessness of the 
later Stuart romanticists, so the plain, straightforward 
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ye 
narratives of Defoe satisfied a taste that was sickened Ie 
the absurd pseudo-chivalrous romances, illegitimate descen 
ants of Sidney’s ‘Arcadia,’ which continued to be poured, 
forth during the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth © 
century. In Richardson, who devotes himself mainly tothe 
Analytic analysis of character, the sentimental element, 
fiction. which becomes a strong factor in our literature 
a few years later, shows itself. Fielding, with more de- 
liberately artistic aim, shows plainly enough the position 
that he considered this young form of literature ought to 
occupy, when he talks of the ‘comic epic poem 
in prose. When we turn from Smollett to 
Sterne, we feel how important a part the sentimentalism, 
the tenderness—sometimes real, sometimes affected—such 
as we find in the latter, must needs play in acting as a 
set off to the brutal and barbarous coarseness of the former. 
Sentimentality This turning consciously to the softer side of 
and Sensibility. things is not without intimate connection with 
the worship—or would-be worship—of nature, which we 
have seen in the poets of the day. It is part of the revolt 
against the pseudo-‘ classic’ fetters, and appears, as we have 
seen, in the poetry of Thomson, long before Rousseau, whose 
‘Nouvelle Heloise’ (1760) marks a period in the movement, 
which had its origin in an attempt to throw off one kind 
of artificiality and one set of conventions, heedless of its 
bondage to another set at least as unnatural, Goldsmith, 
in his ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ (1766), as in much of his verse 
and prose, exhibits the tendency in its sweetest and most 
pleasing form; Mackenzie, in his ‘ Man of Feeling,’ brings 
it toa reductio ad absurdum shortly before Goethe—at that 
time much influenced by English writers—gives the world, 
in 1774, the classic of sentimentality in ‘ Die Leiden des 
jungen Werters.’ 
From Smollett to the end of the century no novels of 
Minor the first rank come before us, but it is interest- 
hoveliss. ing to note how the number of works of fiction 
rapidly multiplies—as if novel-writing, as a branch of literary 
art, was to replace the decayed drama—and how every 
element we have noted in the poetry comes before us in the 
prose. In multifarious ways, as we shall see, the story- 
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writers are seeking new paths; some trying, like Walpole 
and Clara Reeve, to reconstruct the romantic past; some, 
like Beckford, taking us to foreign climes and scenes; some, 
like Frances Burney, giving us pictures of contemporary 
English life. 

Besides the novelists, there are great names in the 

Other prose eighteenth century in nearly all departments of 

writers. _ prose-writing. It will suffice here to point out 
that some of our chief works in theology, political philosophy, 
history, and criticism belong to the period we are now to 
study in more detail, and that among the chief writers 
thereof are Bolingbroke, Butler, Hume, Johnson, Gibbon, 
Burke, Adam Smith, and Reid. 


CHAPTER VII. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POETS—FROM POPE TO GRAY. 


Pore was the son of a tradesman who had retired from 
Alexander PUSiness with a competence. He was brought 
Pope, up as a Roman Catholic, and remained in that 
wss—I7H4. faith through life. Lis turn for vorsification 
showed itself very early, and was encouraged by his father. 
At the age of eight he made some verse-translatious from 
the classics, and much of his work of this nature belongs to 
his boyhood. There is a story that Pope (at the age of 
twelve or less) once saw Dryden sitting on his literary 
throne at Wills’s coffee-house. Whether this be true or 
not, it is certain that Pope was carly familiar with the 
older poet’s work, whose style he imitated and modcHed his 
own versification and satires upon, and whom he praises 
unboundedly, as in the ‘Essay on Criticism.’ Dryden’s 
‘Fables’ sct Pope upon some imitations of Chaucer 
(‘January and May,’ ‘The Wife of Bath,’ ‘The Temple of 
Fame’), which were published in 1709 and after. We need 
not discuss the carly translations and imitations, which in- 
cluded, besides those above mentioned, adaptations from Ovid 
and Statius, and imitations (done in boyhood) of Spenser, 
Waller, Cowley, Rochester, Dorset, and Swift, with whose 
works he must have becn closely acquainted at an carly age. 
But the work done by the year 1714, including the Pastorals, 
the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ ‘The Messiah,’ and ‘The Rape of 
the Lock,’ may be conveniently dealt with now. 

The Pastorals appeared in one of ‘'Tonson’s Miscellanies ’ 
in 1709, but they had been written some years 
earlier, when the poet was between sixteen and 
seventeen. They are four eclogues (‘Spring,’ ‘Summer,’ 
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‘Autumn,’ ‘Winter’) in imitation of Vergil, and are 
perhaps as good as that kind of artificial, mock-arcadian- 
rustic style of composition can be; but the taste for this 
particular sort of metrical effusion has gone by. It is 
unnecessary to point out that the verse is (as even the 
earliest of Pope’s is) scrupulously correct and well con- 
structed. It may be noted here that the second and third 
are dedicated to Garth and Wycherly respectively, who 
had been among the first to encourage Pope to publish. In 
the same volume as Pope’s Pastorals appeared another set 
of Pastorals by Ambrose Philips. Pope subsequently 
attacked them in Addison’s papor, ‘The Guardian,’ under 
the form of an impartial comparison between his own and 
Philips’ style, in which, ‘with an unexampled and un- 
equalled artifice of irony,’ says Jolinson, ‘though he has 
himself always the advantage, he gives the preference to 
Philips.’ This seems to have been about the time when 
the breach between Addison and Pope first opened, while 
the friendship between the latter and Gay was closely 
cemented. 

‘Windsor Forest’ (written in 1704, and 1713) is a 
descriptive poem of over four hundred lines, 
after the manner of Denham’s ‘ Cooper’s Hill.’ 
The remarks on the Pastorals to a great extent apply to 
this as well, It is the last of Pope’s ventures in this 
description of writing. The reader may compare this 
specimen (from the latter part) with the passage already 
quoted from Denham’s poem :— 


‘Jfail, sacred peace ! hail, long-expected days, 
That Thames’s glory to the stars shall raise ! 
Though Tiber’s streams immortal Rome behold, 
Though foaming Hermus swells with tides of gold, 
From heav’n itself tho’ sev’n-fold Nilus flows, 
And harvests on a hundred realms bestows ; 
These now no more shall be the Muses’ themes, 
Lost in my fame as in the sea their streams.’ 


The ‘ Messiah’ appeared in the ‘Spectator,’ 1712; it is 
suggested by, rather than imitated from, Vergil’s 
‘Pollio’; to our thinking it reminds one of 
Addison rather than Vergil, and does not even faintly 
recall the passages of Isaiah, on which it is avowedly based. 


‘Windsor Forest, 


The ‘ Messiah,’ 
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A very favourable specimen of the hundred and eight lines 
of the poem is this :— 


As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Secks freshest pasture and the purest air, 
Explores the lost, the wand’ring sheep directs, 

By day o’ersees them and by night protects, 

The tender lamb he raises in his arms, 

Feeds from his hands and from his bosom warms § 
Thus shall mankind his guardian cares engage, 
The promised father of the future age.’ 


We now come to the first of Pope’s longer works, the 

‘Kasayon ‘Exsay on Criticism,’ which, though written in 

Criticism.” 1709, did not appear till 1711. This is the 
first real evidence of Pope’s great qualities, and we shall 
now give a brief account of it. It belongs to the same 
class as Roscommon’s ‘Essay on Translated Verse’ (see 
p. 37), to which it is far superior. The poet divided it into 
three sections—viz., 1-200, 201-559, 560 to the concluding 
line 744, which may be suminarised as dealing with (a) the 
need of studying the principles of taste, the necessity for 
relying on Nature not alone, but improving our judgment 
by art, by studying the ancients and roverencing them ; 
(6) the causes that hinder our judging correctly—habit of 
looking at a part separate from the whole: ‘Some to 
conceits alone their taste confine ’—‘ Others for language 
all their care express,’ 


‘But most by numbers judge a poct’s song, 
And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong: 
Inthe bright Muse, though thousand charms conspire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 
Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 
Not mend their minds, as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 
These equal syllables alone require, 
Though oft the ear the gpen vowels tire; 
While expletives their fecble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line; 
While they ring round the same unvaricd chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rkymes ; 
Where’er you find “ The cooling western breeze,” 
In the next line it “ whispers through the trees.” 
If crystal streams “ with pleasing murmurs creep,” 
The reader's threatened (not in vain) with “ sleep,” 
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Then at the last and only couplet fraught 

With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A necdless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.’ 
In theso lines Pope shows, exemplifies, and ridicules the 
chicf faults of the unpoetical writers and critics of ‘ cor- 
rect’ poetry. The section concludes with the deprecation of 
party-spirit, prejudice and envy in forming our judgments, 
and some lines on the state of poctry at the Restoration— 

‘When love was all an easy monarch’s care, 

Seldom at council, never in a war: 

Tilts ruled the state, and statesmen farees writ— 

Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit,’ ete.— 
which it may amuse the reader to compare with the extract 
from Dryden’s ‘Threnodia Augustalis.” (c) The concluding 
section deals with the functions of the critic, and the way 
in which ho should discharge them. It includes an attack 
on the bitter critic Dennis and some lines on the 

‘Book-full blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head,— 
All books he reads, and all he reads assails, 
From Dryden Fables down to D'Urfey’s Tales, 
He ends with a laudation of Quintilian and Longinus, of 
rasmus, Vida, and of Boileau (who ‘still in right of 
Horace sways’), of Sheffield and Roscommon. 
‘The Rape of the Lock’ is a mock heroic poem, describing 
(The Rape or With admirable gravity and raillery the inci- 
the Lock.’ dents connected with 

‘What dire offenec from am’rous causes springs, 

What mighty contests rise from trivial things.’ 

The ‘dire offence’ is the ‘rape’ of a ‘lock’ of Belinda’s 
(Miss Fermor’s) hair by ‘a well-bred lord (Lord Petre). 
The poem appeared first in two cantos in 1712, but was 
enlarged and republished in 1714, when the nymphs and 
sprites were introduced into it. The delicately-satirical 
mock-seriousness of a short epic which turns round a 
subject so exceedingly trivial is its most notable feature. 
Thus, this is part of the speech of Belinda’s protecting 
sylph on the morning of the rape :— 


‘This day black omens threat the brightest fair 
That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care; 
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Some dire disaster, or by force or slight ; 

But what or where, the fates have wrapt in night, 
Whether the nymph shall break Diann’s law, 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw, 

Or stain her honour—or her new brocade— 

Forget her prayers—or miss a masquerade— 

Or lose her heart (or necklace) at a ball: 

Or whether Heaven has doomed that Shock must fall, 


In the year in which the enlarged edition of the ‘ Rape 
of the Lock’ was published, Pope was diligently 
pe ign at work over tho beginning of his version of 
Homer, which was to bring him great fame at 
the time, and money enough to secure him a competence 
for life. Tlis smouldering wrath against Addison had been 
gradually drawing him away from the Whig dictator’s 
circle, while his intercourse with Swift, Arbuthnot, Boling- 
broke, and others of the opposite camp, was made the 
closer by the foundation of the ‘ Martin Scribblerus’ Club, 
which began to meet in tho year 1713, and with which 
Swift’s ‘Gulliver’ and: Pope’s ‘ Dunciad,’ as well as many 
smaller works, are connected. In 1717 Pope published his 
‘Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard,’ and he had a share with 
Arbuthnot in helping Gay with the farce, ‘Three Hours 
after Marriage.’ In the same year his father died, and the 
poet took up his residence with his mother at Twickenham 
in the year following. There ho worked hard at Homer— 
which, when completed, brought him in altogether some 
£800U0—amused himself by constructing his famous grotto, 
and had among his neighbours Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu,! who afterwards was to figure among the many that 
had toendure the lash of his satire. In 1725 ho published an 
edition of Shakespeare, which drew down the strictures of 
Theobald upon him. Theobald received his punishment in the 
*Dunciad,’ which appeared in its first form in 1728. Then 
followed the various ‘ Moral Essays ’ between 1731 and oe 
In the latter year the ‘Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot’ 5 
published, and finally, after the ‘ Imitr tions of Horace,’ the 


, This tale MW. W. Mima. as. Ks- = ATGL) is BuswA ik, Weeeaane an perbiapa the 
best of our letterswnters, Her husband waa audwunder to Turkey in 1716, and 
she went with him te Constantineple, whence she wrote brilliant dese riptiona of 
Eastern trave! (published posthumously) She saw the practice of inoculation 
for suall-pox in the Ewat, and Lelpo! w introduos it into England, 
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‘Dunciad,’ in its finished and enlarged form; this was in 
1743, the year before Pope’s death. 

Pope's translation of Homer began with versions of some 
passages from the ‘Odyssey,’ which appeared in ‘ Lintot’s 
Miscellany ' (1714) ; next year he published (by subscription) 
the first four books of the ‘Iliad,’ completing the work by 
1720. About two years later he set to work on the ‘Odyssey’ 
(with Fenton and Broome for coadjutors), and this was 
finished in 1725. The success of the translation was very 
great ; it was looked upon by Pope’s contemporaries as the 
finest poetical achievement of the time, and long after Pope’s 
death the same opinion was held of it. The judgment of 
our day, if not so enthusiastic as that of Dr. Johnson, 
which declares it to be ‘the noblest version of poetry which 
the world has ever seen,’ is yet willing to allow it consider- 
able merits. It is undeniably vigorous, it is not lacking in 
dignity, and the diction, in spite of all that has been urged 
against it, is at least as appropriate as that of any other 
translation. Two faults, however, all must recognise in it: 
the first—that Pope’s scholarship was imperfect—is a com- 
paratively small one ; but the other—his failure to get any por- 
tion of the Homeric spirit, the Homeric attitude, is absolutely 
fatal to the claims of the work to rank as a great translation ; 
such merits as it has—and it has many—are entirely Pope's, 
and not Homer's, and the same may be said of its faults. 

‘The Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard’ is more emotional and 
fervid than anything else Pope has written. It is based on 
the well-known story of the lovers who, ‘ after a long course 
of calamities, retired each to a several convent and con- 
secrated the remainder of their days to religion.’ A letter of 
Abelard’s, written to a friend, falls into Eloisa’s hands and 
re-awakens all her former love. In the concluding portion 
of the poem, the nun imagines herself resting on a tomb, 
‘the neighbour of the dead,’ called at last from her narrow 
cell ; ' 
*In each low wind methinks a Spirit calls, 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 
Here as I watch’d the dying lamps around, 
From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound. 

‘* Come, sister, come! (it said, or seem'd ty say, 
Thy place is here, sad sister, come away, 
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Once like thyself, I trembled, wept and pray’d, 

Love’s victim then, tho’ now a sainted maid: 

But all is calm in this eternal sleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

Ev’n superstition loses ev'ry fear : 

For God, not man, absolves our frailties here.”? 
This short poem is remarkable as one of the few in which 
Pope handles, and with considerable success, passion and 
despair. 

Of the ‘Moral Essays,’ the most famous are the four 
epistles which make up the ‘Essay on Man.”! This is dedi- 
cated to Bolingbroke, whom he addresses as hia § guide, 
philosopher, and friend.’ The first opistle, after a statement 
that it is the intention of the writer to 

‘Eye Nature's walka, shoot Folly as it flies, 
And catch the Manners living as they rise, 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 
But vindicate the ways of God to Man’ 
(which last line is Milton’s, with the substitution of ‘ vindi- 
cate ' for ‘justify ’), deals with ‘the nature and stato of man 
with respect to the universe.’ Man, the poet upholds, ia 
not an imperfect being, but his happiness in the present 
depends partly upon his ignorance of the future, and partly 
upon his hope of a happier siate. The cause of moat of his 
misery is pride, which blinds him to his limitations ; 
"In Pride, in reas'niny Pride, our error hes; 
Ali quit their sphere and rush into the skies, 
Pride still ia aiming at their blest abodes, 
Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods, 
Aspiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 
Aspiring to be Angels, Men rebel : 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of Order, sins against th’ Ecernal Canse.’ 
The poet points out the folly of man’s imagining himself the 
fina] cause of creation, the. unreasonableness of his com- 
plaints against Providence for not making him perfect, and 
he endeavours to show that throughout the whole universe, 
‘Far as Creation’s ample range exte. ds, 
The scale of sensual, mental pow'rs ascends,’ 
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t Besides the ‘Essay on Man,’ there are four other epistics known as ‘ Moral 
Easays.’ These are respectively the ‘Characters of Men,’ the ‘Characters of 
Women,’ ‘Of the Use of Riches,’ and a letter to Addison (written in 1715), 
‘ occasioned by his dialogue on Medals.’ 
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from the mole and the grovelling swine to the ‘ half-reas’ning 
elephant,’ and finally to ‘man’s imperial race,’ If one link 
were broken in the chain that connects the lowest of creatures 
with man, and man through ‘natures ethereal, angel,’ etc., 
with God, the whole scheme of creation would be ruined. 
Hence we are to see the impiety of any one portion of creation 
aspiring to be above its responsibilities and mourning 
‘the tasks or pains 
The great directing Mind of All ordains.’ 
The epistle closes with the following plain statement of the 
writer’s optimistic standpoint : 
‘Cease then, nor Order Imperfection name, 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point: this kind, this duc degree 

Of blindness, weakness, Heav’n bestows on thee, 

Submit—in this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow’r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

Al] Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, Direction, which thou canst not see ; 

All Discord, Harmony, not understood ; 

All partial Evil, universal Good ! 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, Whatever ts, is right.’ 

In the succeeding epistles in the ‘Essay on Man’ Pope 
elaborates his (or rather Bolingbroke’s) system of philosophy ; 
he discusses (lipistle ii.) ‘Man as an Individual,’ bidding 
each 

* Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 
The proper study of mankind is Man,’ 


and analyses the evil passions, and shows how even they are 
part of the scheme of the All-wise for the benefit of the 
universe. He proceeds to deal with them in his relation to 
society, and treats in his concluding epistle of the essentials 
of man’s happiness : 
* Wonour and shame from no Condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in Men has some small diffrence made, 
Once flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown’d, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d,. 
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** What differ more” (vou cry), ‘‘ than crown and cowl Y” 
I'll tell you, friend, a wise man and a fool. 

Youll find if ones the monarch acts the monk, 

Or, cobbler-dike, the parson will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want af it, the fellew ; 

The rest ie all but leather or pruncila’ 


A sort of pendant to the ‘ Esaay on Man’ is the beautiful 
‘Universal Proyer’ which (according to Warburton!) was 
composed by Pope to show that hia system, which, as put 
forward in the ‘ Easay,’ had been suspected of a tendency 
towards fatalism, was, in reality, ‘founded in free-will and 
terminated in piety.’ The first three stanzis—this is one of 
the few poems in which Pope doves not uso the heroic 
couplet-—-are as follows : 


‘Vather of AMC inev’rv Age, 
Ines ry Clitne adurd 
By Saint, by Savage. and by Nave, 
Jehbos ah, Jove, ae Leord 
*Thon Great First Cause, beast undoret ombe 
Wheooall any senae contin'’d 
To koow tut the, that Thea art Good, 
And that inyeelf ani blind ; 
Vet eave mie. in thin dark Estate, 
Ths see the Croed from TH; 
And binding Nature fast io Fate, 
Left free the Human Will 


Over the rest of the ‘Moral Essays,’ full as they are of 
witty epigrams and of bitingly satirical traits, we cannot 
linger: nor may we devote much space to the capital ‘Tmita- 
tiuns of Horace’s Satires and Epistles (1735-38) which many 
are inclined to think (with Mark Pattison) ‘the most original 
of Pope's writings, and the most patural and spontancous 
outcome of his penius.”  Frem the ‘ Epistle to Dr, Arbuth- 
not’ prefixed to them we quote the pertrait of Addison, 
which, theugh not published till now (1737), bad been 
Written many years earlier: 

‘Peace to allench { but were there oue whos: fires 
True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires; 
Biest with cach talent and each art to please, 
And burn to write, converse and live with case: 


* Bee note on p. 172. 
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Should such a man too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne 3 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus’d himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading ev’n fools, by Flatterers besicg’d, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged ; 

[Who, if two wits on rival themes contest, 
Approves of cach, but likes the worst the best ;}} 
Like Cato, give his little Senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While Wits and Templars ev'ry sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 

Who but must lauch, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ” 


In the ‘Epistle to Arbuthnot’ the poet gives a sketch of 
his own carecr, of the way he is beset with scribblers of all 
kinds, and attacked in ‘person, morals and family’ by the 
numerous enemies he had made. Many of these had already 
found a place in the three books of ‘The Dunciad,’ published 
in 1728, and many more were admitted in 1742, when Pope 
added a fourth book to it. ‘This poem,’ as Martinus 
Scribblerus is made to say of it, ‘as it celebrateth the most 
grave and ancient of things, Chaos, Night, and Dulness ; so it 
is of the most grave and ancient kind.’ It is a long satire in 
the form of an epic, directed against human thick-headedness 
in general and against Pope’s personal foes in particular. 
Its relation to Dryden’s ‘MacFleckno’ is obvious at once, 
but Pope’s poem is aimed at more than merely one wretched 
rhymester. ‘Herein,’ says Professor Ward, ‘is the justifi- 
cation of Pope’s satire. It has frequently been argued that 
in the ‘ Dunciad’ he employs his satirical powers, intensified 
to their utmost degree, against objects undeserving of so 
serious an attack. He goes back, says a brilliant critic 
(M. Taine), to the time of the Deluge, he indulges in far- 


1 Those lines, not inserted in the panes version, but restored from Pope’s 
MS., doubtless alludo to the head and front of Addison's offending—his praise of 
Tickell’s translation of the first book of the ‘ iad,’ 
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fetched historical tirades, he describes at length the reign of 
Dulness, past, present, and future, ... and the gradual spread 
and continuing encroachments of the reign of Insipidity in 
his own land—and for what end? To crush a petty insect 
like Dennis, whose day, like that of all ephencra, would 
have come to an end soon enough in any case, or a plodding 
antiquary like Theobald, or a trumpery fribble like Cibber, 
or many others less noteworthy, and therefore less worthy of 
public exposure than even these. The answer to such re- 
proaches seems clear. Where Pope mixed up personal 
spleen, personal resentment for affronts real or imagined, 
with the execution of his self-imposed duty of literary censor, 
he erred, and his error has avenged itself upon him severely 
enough. But Dulness was an enemy worthy of his steel. 
She is the natural foe of the true literary mind, and the true 
literary mind was typified in Pope more strongly than, 
perhaps, in any other author.’ In Pope’s poem, all the folk 
of Grub Street—and many who were not of it, but had 
incurred the irritable poet’s resentment—find a niche. A 
short specimen only must suffice here; this extract describes 
part of the games (the diving contest for party scribblers) 
instituted by the Goddess (Dulness) in honour of the pro- 
clamation of Cibber as King : 
© This labour past, by Bridewell all descend, 

(As morning prayer and flagellation end) 

To where Fleet-ditch with dixemboguing streanis 

Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 

The king of dykes ! than whom no sluice of mud 

With deeper sable blots the silver flood. 

“Here strip my children! here at once leap in, 

Here prove who best can dash thro’ thick and thin, 

And who the most in love of dirt exccl, 

Or dark dexterity of groping well. 

Who flings most filth and wide pollutes around 

The stream, be his the Weekly Jonrnals bound ; 

A pig of lead to him who dives the best ; 

A peck of coals a-piece shall glad the rest.” 

In naked majesty Oldmixon! stands, 

And Dido-like surveys his arms and hands ; 

Then sighing, thus, “ And am I now three-seore ? 

Ah, why, ye gods, should two and two make four ?” 

He said, and climbed a stranded lighter’s height, 
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Shot to the black abyss, and plunged downright. 
The Senior’s judgment all the crowd admire, 
Who but to sink the deeper rose the higher.’ 


When we consider the bulk and quality of Pope’s ea 
more especially if we just rise from reading ‘The Rape of the 
Lock’ or ‘The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,’ with their perfect 
finish, their ‘splendid diction,’ their polished sarcasm, and 
their keen insight into certain aspects of life, we feel almost 
tempted to say with Johnson, ‘After all this, it is surely 
superfluous to answer the question that has once been asked, 
whether Pope was a poet, otherwise than by asking in 
return, If Vope be not poet, where is poetry to be found? 
Yet nowadays many — perhaps the majority of critics— 
would be ready to answer the question at once with a decided 
negative, and many others would give him a very low place 
among the poets. It is admitted on all sides that he is a 
superlatively dexterous versifier, that he is always clever, 
and at his best exceedingly vigorous; but, on the other 
hand, we are told that he ‘does not take us much below the 
surface of things, and does not give us the emotion of secing 
things in their truth and beauty.’ Yet, again, it may be 
urged that if indeed he Jacks what we are ‘accustomed to look 
for in the poets—‘ inspiration, lofty sentiment, the heroic 
soul, chivalrous devotion, the inner eye of faith, etc.’—he at 
loast chose subjects which he could treat without the pos- 
session of these qualities. ‘As truly as Shakespeare is the 
poct of man as God made him, dealing with great passions 
and minute motives,’ says Lowoll, ‘so truly is Pope the poet 
of society, the delineator of manners, the exposer of those 
motives which may bo called acquired, whose spring is in 
institutions and habits of pure worldly origin. In his own 
province he still stands unapproachably alone. If to be the 
greatest satirist of individual men, rather than of human 
nature ; if to be the highest expression which the life of the 
court and the ball-room has ever found in verse ; if to have 
added more phrases to our language than any other but 
Shakespeare ; if to have charmed four generations can make 
& man a great poet—then he is one. He was tho chief 
founder [rather exponent] of an artificial style of writing, 
which in his hands was living and powerful, because he used 
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it to express artificial modes of thinking, and an artificial; 
state of society.’ The ‘artificial’ mode of writing culminated © 
in Pope, for, as we have said, and as we now shall see, he 
had no ‘school’ worthy of the name; but many rhymesters 
learned, more or less thoroughly, his tricks of style; many 
employed his metre and his artifices, and some poets learned 
much from him as to the technical handling of verse and the 
use of appropriate words, while the whole courso of poetry 
since his time is indebted to him for that clearness and pre- 
cision, that care and endeavour to mako the sound ‘the echo 
of the sense,’ of which Dryden was the first ygroat exponent 
and Pope the first great master. 

It is evident, however, that greatly as Popo was admired 
in his own time, many were far from feeling that his was the 
only kind of poetry. Foremost among these is James 
Thomson. 

Thomson’s first considerable poem, ‘ Winter,’ appeared 

james 12 1726; in it he struck at once the note which 
Thomson 7 distinguishes him from most of his contempo- 

MOOTAS. varies, “and which makes the work remarkable, apart 
from its poetic merits, which are vory considerable. ‘Ihe 
acquaintance with Nature herself, and not with mere con- 
ventional descriptions of nature, finds a place once more in 
our literature, and a larger one than had hitherto ever been 
tho case. ‘ Excepting the ‘Nocturnal Reverie” of Lady 
Winchelsea,” and a passage or two in the “ Windsor Forest” 
of Pope,’ says Wordsworth, ‘the poctry of the period inter- 
vening between the publication of the ‘ Paradise Lost” of 
Milton, and the “Scasons,” does not contain a single new 
image of external vature, and scarcely presents a familiar one 
from which it can be inferred that the eye of the poet had 


1 Thomeon's uneventful life may be suromed trp in a sentence or two. Ho was 
the son of a Roxburghshire minister, who desiyned bim forthe Church. After 
finishing his educatiun at Edinburgh University, he came to London, and was 
a private tutor at the titaes when he was eng: wed op ' The Seasons’ th 25). Le 
travelled on the Continent with another pupil, whose father (Lord Chancclilor 
Talbot) subsequently obtained for him a apaaiiet Gusemmment appointment. This 
he lost on Talbot's death in 1737, but received a sinecure governorship of the 
Leeward Islands some seven years later. He died in 1748, having been the 
friend of many of the chief Htcrary men of his day. Collins’ ode on his death, 
beginning (In yonder grave a Druid Mes,’is the lest fruit of one of these friend- 
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been steadily fixed upon the object, much less that his 
feelings had urged him to work upon it in the spirit of 
genuine imagination.’ ‘lo Thomson, then, this, among other 
sae must certainly be given ; to him we must trace that 
ove of external nature and of the careful observation thereof 
which finds so large a place in our later poetry, and which 
had become, indeed, one of the special characteristics or 
elements of Inglish poetry even before the full revival of 
romanticism in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The * Seasons” was finished in 1730 ;} it is written in 
blank verse, of which the following is a fair specimen—it 
is part of the description of the autumn storm that, ‘defeat- 
ing oft the labours of the year,’ devastates the harvest crops ; 


‘ Exposed and naked to its utmost rage, 
Through all the sea of harvest rolling round, 
The billowy plain floats wide ; nor can evade, 
Though pliant to the blast, its seizing force— 
Or whirled in air, or into vacant chaff 
Shook waste. And sometimes, too, a burst of rain, 
Swept from the black horizon, broad, descends 
In one continuous flood. Still over head 
The mingling tempest weaves its gloom, and still 
The deluge deepens, till the fields around 
Lie sunk and flatted in the sordid wave. 
Sudden, the ditches swell ; the meadows swim, 
Red, from the hill, innumerable streams 
Tumultuous roar, and high above its bank 
The river lift ; before whose rushing tide 
Herds, flocks, and harvests, cottages, and swains, 
Rol) mingled down--all that the winds had spared, 
Jn one wild moment ruined.’ 


Thomson's blank verse is, as Johnson points out, peculiarly 
his own: ‘Ilis blank verse is no more the blank verse of 
Milton or of any other poet than the rhymes of Prior are the 
rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his diction are 
of his own growth, without transcription, without imitation.’ 
As regards his diction, however, he is often charged with the 
use of cumbrous Latinisms in his endeavours to be stately ; 
but it is doubtful whether in this respect he does more than 
use the conventional poetic language of the day. 

Thomson's other most important work is ‘ The Castle of 


+ Winter, 1726; Summer, 1727; Spring, 1728; Autumn, 1730, 
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Indolence’ (1746), an allegorical poom written in the 
Spenserian stanza, which has somewhat the same sort of 
‘The Castle of elution to the romantic element in the Jater 
Indolence.” poetry of the century, as ‘The Seasons’ has to 
what is known as naturalism. The poem is in two cantos, 
the first dealing with the delights of the Castle, the second 
with the feats of ‘the Knights of Art and Industry.’ The 
language of the poem is meant to be archaic, and the writer 
endeavours to use simple words as fay as possible, Here 
are a couple of stanzas from the opening part, describing 
the Castle :— 
‘Full in the passace of the vale above, 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood, 
Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to move, 
As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming mood ; 
And up the hills, on cither side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 


And where this valley winded out below, 
The murmuring main was beard, and scarcely heard, to flow, 


A pleasing land of drowsyhede it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 

And of pay castles in the clouds that pass 

For ever flushing round a summer Kky : 

There cke the soft delights that witchingly 
Instil @ wanton sweetness through the breasts 

And the calm pleasnres always hovered nivh ; 
aut whate’er smacked of noyance or unrest 

Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest,’ 

Having considered the works of the two chief poeta of 
Minor Poets the first half of the eighteonth century, and 
contemporary seen the different provinces of art each of these 
with Pope. iad } limited wri Rae eee, aes By aba Riss 

great but limited writers took for his own, we 
may profitably glance at some of the lesser writers of tho 
time before turning to the study of the work of Collins and 
Gray, with which we conelude this chapter, 

Addison is much more important to us as prose-writer 

Addimn, than port; yet, as the latter, he was honoured 
Seeger am. his own generation, and is looked upon by 

. t . e,e ae . e 
Poe some competent critics as forming a connecting 
link in point of style between Dryden (whose sovereignty 
in the world of letters he in a measure succeeded tu) and 
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Pope. His vorso is correct, even, and frigid; his style of 
handling his subject wearisome, and his creative power nil. 
llis ‘Account of the Principal English Poets’ is after the 
fashion of Roscommon, Mulgrave, etc.; his ‘ Letter from 
Italy’ calls for no particular notice, and the poem on the 
‘Campaign’ must have made his fortune more from its 
value to the Whig party than from any merits of its own. 
His admirers cite as the best example of his verse that 
portion of the ‘Campaign’ which depicts Marlborough as 
the Almighty’s avenging angel, who 
‘Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.’ 


Ifis tragedyjof ‘Cato’ may be mentioned here, It contains 
striking passages, and at least two lines which have become 
well known— 


“Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll deserve it ’— 


but. it suffers from a defect fatal in a stage-play—dulness. 
What success it had undoubtedly was due to the writer’s 
polities. 
Garth is chronologically Dryden’s successor in the use 
SirSamney Of the heroie couplet, and may, perhaps, be 
Garth, regarded as connecting Dryden's versitication 
NOT. with Addison’s and so with Pope's. lis chief 
works are §The Dispensary’ (1699) and ‘Claremont’ 
(1715). The former is a mock heroic poem on tho subject 
of the opposition of certain doctors to the resolution of the 
College of Physicians enjoining them to give free medical 
aid to the poor. ‘Claremont’ is a topographical, descrip- 
tive poem of the ‘Cooper’s Hill’ species. 
Prior’s first notable work in literature was a caricature 
Matthew Prior, OF Dryden’s ‘lind and the Panther,’ which he 
wM4—Wel. wrote in conjunction with Montague. This 
was called ‘The Country Mouse and the City Mouse.’ His 
enduring fame, however, does not rest on this amusing 
‘skit,’ or on his more ambitious works, ‘Solomon,’ the 
‘Carmen Seculare,’ ‘Alma,’ ete.: he is valued for his 
graceful society verse, his delicate songs, and his epigrams, 
He published two volumes of collected poems—one in 1709, 
the other in 1718. Perhaps the prettiest example of his 
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polished wit, most felicitous ease of expression, is his letter 
‘To a Child of Quality Four Years Old.’ We quote it in 
its entirety :— 


‘Lords, knights, and squires, the numerous band 
That wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 
Were summoned by her high command 
To show their passion by their Ictters. 


*My pen among the rest. I took, 
Lest those bright eyes that cannot. read 
Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obeyed. 
‘Nor quality, nor reputation, 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell ; 
Dear five-years-old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell. 
‘For, while she makes her silk-worms beds 
With all the tender things TI swear ; 
Whilst all the house my passion reads 
In papers round her baby’s hair ; 
‘She may receive and own my flame; 
For, though the strictest prude should know it, 
She'll pass for a most virtuous dame, 
And [ for an unhappy poct. 
‘Then, too, alas ! when she shall tear 
The lines some youneer rival sends 3 
She'll give me leave to write, T fear, 
And we shall still continue friends, 
‘For, as our different ages move, 
Tis so ordained (would Fate but mend it !) 
That I shall be past making love, 
When she begins to comprehend if.’ 


Gay first makes his appearance as a poet with ‘Rural 

John Gay, Sports’ (1711), a moderate achievement dedi- 

16es—1732. cated to Pope. It was at Pope's sugeestion that 
he burlesqued Ambrose Philips’ pastorals in his ‘Shepherd’s 
Week’ (1714), a work far superior to its original. is 
‘Trivia; or, The Art of Walking the Streets of London,’ 
followed this, two years later, and was very popular; but 
more highly esteemed now are the ‘ Fables,’ whose publica- 
tion began in 1727. The next year was acted his ‘ Beggars’ 
Opera,’ which, according to Johnson (whose authority for 
the facts is Spence), arose out of Swift’s remark that ‘a 
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Newgate Pastoral might make an odd pretty sort of thing. 
The play achieved great and unexpected success: ‘written 
in ridicule of the musica] Italian drama, it was first offered 
to Cibber and his brethren at Drury Lane, and rejected ; it 
being then carried to Rich [manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre], bad the effect, as was ludicrously said, of making 
Gay rich, and Rich gay. The play is sprightly and amusing, 
but not remarkable for great literary merits, though the 
dialogue and songs are very clever, and some ‘of the latter 
pretty, as, for instance, the one sung by Lucy on parting | 
from Macheath : 
*J, like the fox, shall grieve, 
Whose mate hath left her side s 


Whom hounds from morn to eve, 
Chase o’er the country wide. 
*Where can my lover hide ? 
Where cheat the weary pack ? 
If love be not his guide, 
Ne never will come back.’ 


Ambrose Philips, one of Addison’s satellites, and the butt 
Ambrose Of 2Y and Pope, wrote besides the ‘ Pastorals’ 
Philip, already mentioned, ‘Persian Tales,’ several 
Te—149. ays, and some short poems. A volume of 
these Jast, published in 1748, was ridiculed (more severely 
than they deserved) under the jeering title of Namby- 
Pamby, a word which has conferred an unpleasing immor- 
Thome ality on the poet.  Tickell, another of the 
Tickol, ‘little senate,’ is chiefly notable as the author 
1680-10. of the version of the first book of the ‘Iliad’ 
which so excited Pope’s anger, and as the writer of a fine 
wit,  clegy on the death of his beloved Addison, 
— Swift's verse calls for passing notice. It is 
Beep. 188 nent, easy, and pointed, and though rarely 
rising to anything like poetry, it is always easy to read. 
In a set of verses which he wrote on his own supposed 
death, he has given an estimate of himself which is highly 
interesting. He allows that he ‘had too much satire in 
bis vein,’ but 


‘, .. malice never was his aim; 
He lashed the vice, but spared the name} 
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No individual could resent, 

Where thousands equally were meant ; 
His satire points at no defect: 

But what all mortals may correct ; 
True genuine dulness moved his pity, 
Unless it offered to be witty.’ 


Parnell’s name is preserved chiefly by one poem, ‘ The 
Thoma  cermit,’ a story told in very excellent manner 
Parnell, and fine couplets. His ‘Odes’ seem to deserve 

1078-1718. much more attention than they receive. 

Turning from these to some somewhat later minor poots, 
Allan We come to Ramsay, whose ‘Gentle Shepherd’ 
Rammay, (1725) ‘brought back real pastoral poetry to 

186—N58. literature.’ Ramsay collected and published 

Scotch songs, and it may be that from these Thomson, who 
was doubtless familiar with them, found encour agement in 
his rejection of convention for nature. 

A companion of Thomson’s was Mallock, or Mallet, as he 
Daviq Preferred to call himsclf. Johnson justly re- 
Mallet, marks of him that ‘as a writer he cannot be 
1700-05. placed in any high class.’ His ballad of 

‘William and Margaret’ (1724), i is interesting ag another 
evidence of the fact that the younger men were turning to 
simpler treatment and less pompous themes than were 
then common. Mallet, in his blank verse ‘ Excursion,’ 
imitated Thomson; among his dramatic pieces 18 the 
masque of ‘ Britannia,’ written with the collaboration of 
Thomson. It is remarkable on acconnt of one song which 
it contains, probably written by Mallet alone: this is ‘Rule, 
Britannia.’ 

Another minor poet, who was a friend of Thomson’s, is 

Fai Armstrong, whose portri uit is to be found in the 
vho Arm- 07, 
strong, Castle of Indolence,’ to which, it is said, he 
Hour. contributed some few stanzas. Armstrong, who 

was a doctor, wrote a blank verse poem, ‘The Art of 
Preserving Health’ (1644), which shows the influence of 
his friend. 

It is curious to notice the variety of subjects treated of by 

the poets of the time, and the obvious dissatisfaction with the 
heroic distich as the one fit mode of poetic expression, Thus, in 
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the same year as Thomson’s ‘ Winter’ appeared, we have in 

Dyer’s ‘Grongar Hill’ a poem which is the work of 
John Pycr: one who went for his inspiration to Nature and to 

Milton. Whatever harsh things may be said of the 
verse of the eighteenth century, and of the artificiality and 
conventionality of the so-called age of prose and reason, we 
may be sure they do not apply to Dyer. An imaginative 
feeling for nature, such as we scarcely reach till we get to 
Wordsworth himself, combines with the skilful handling of 
a dainty metre to form a remarkably fascinating poem ; even 
from but a few lines some idea of the merits of ‘Grongar 
Hill’ may be formed : 


And sce the rivers, how they run 
Thro? woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 
Like human life to endlexs sleep ! 
Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought, 
To instruct our wandering thought 5 
This she dresses green and gay, 
To disperse our cares away.’ 
Dyer’s other chicf work is a poem in blank verse, published 
in 1747; it is called ‘The }leece,’ and deals with its subject 
from the sheep to the carpet. 
A poet of an earlier generation, who did not, how- 
William O©VET, begin to write till middle age, is Somerville, 
ons whoso blank-verso description of ‘hunting, doge, 
ivwes vi 
" horses, and so forth appeared in 1734, under the 
title of ‘The Chase.’ 
A pleasant, cheerful poem, in the Hudibrastic metre 
that Swift handled so easily, and written some- 
Matthew ‘ rr ee gn ’ 
Green: What after Swifts fashion, is ‘The Spleen’ of Matthew 
WON Green, This was first published in the year 
of the author’s death. Green had a post in the Custom 
House, and wrote little, and that for his own diversion ; thus 
he says, in his easy fashion, 
‘I only transient visits pay, 
Meeting the Muses in my way, 
Scarce known to the fastidious dames, 
Nor skilled to call them by their names, 
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Nor can their passports in these days 

Your profit warrant or your praise. 

On Poema by their dictates writ, 

Critics, as sworn appraisers, sit, 

And mere upholsterers in a trice 

On gems and painting set a price. 

These tailoring artists for our lays 

Invent cramped rules, and with strait stays 
Striving free Nature's shape to hit, 
Emaciate sense, before they fit.’ 


Byrom may just be mentioned as an overflowing rhymester, 
jonn Who seems to have made it the business of his life 
Byrom; to show that verse could be used in describing sub- 
Wwol-83. Sects for which it is most unfit. ‘Ho prattled in- 
ceesantly,’ says Mr. Henley, ‘and always in numbers, 
It was in metre that ho anatomized beaux and astrologers, 
made fables and apologues and epigrams, criticised verses and 
theologies, spoke breaking-up addresses, painted the free and 
happy workman, and set forth the kindred mysteries of poesy 
and shorthand.’ It is not uninstructive to notice in an ex- 
aggerated case like Ibyrom’s the way in which the range of 
subjects for verse was boing enlarged. ‘ Now, Muse, we'll sing 
James Of rats,’ is said to have been a poetic outpouring of 
Sa ao Dr. Grainger, who, in his ‘Sugarcane,’ published 
“in 1764 a blank-verse description of West Indian 
sugar culture. We have mentioned (sainger somewhat be- 
fore his time—not that it much matters where such an in- 
significant person is mentioned—and we must turn back to 
glance at the works of abler verse-writers. Glover's ‘ Admiral 
Richargd osier’s Ghost’ is a ballad in a swinging trochaic 
Hover: metre. It was written in 1739, and commemorates 
W121785. 9 gallant sailor, who is said to have died of a broken 
heart ; he had lost many of hiis men by disease while on duty 
in the West Indies, being sent to overawe the Spaniards, but 
not being allowed to attack them. The ghost is supposed to 
tell his pitiful story to the victorious Admiral Vernon, after 
the latter's defeat of the Spaniards off Portobello; 


‘T, by twenty sail attended, 
Did this Spanish town affright : ; 
Nothing then its wealth defended 
But my orders not to fight. 
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O! that in the rolling ocean 
T had cast them with disdain, 

And obeyed my heart’s warm motion, 
To have quelled the pride of Spain. 


‘For resistance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ships had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Hast achieved with six alone. 
Then the Bastimentos never 
H{ad our foul dishonour seen, 
Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been.’ 


Glover's more ambitious works are but little valued now. 
His ‘ Leonidas’ (1737) is a blank-verse epic in twelve books, 
to which the ‘Athenaid’ (published after his death) is a 
sequel. Another of his works is a poem called ‘ London,’ 
written in 1739, with the object—like Hosier’s Ghost—of 
inflaming the public against Spain. 
The year before, a more famous poem with the same name 
had been published by a new writer. This was Johnson, 
whose life and writings will demand some share of 
vounn.® our attention later on, but with whose poems alone 
we deal in this chapter. The chief of these are the 
above-mentioned satire, ‘London’ (which appeared on the 
same morning as Pope’s satire ‘1738,’ and surpassed the 
latter in popularity), and ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ 
1749. Both of these satires are based on Juvenal, and are 
written in Pope’s manner. But there is a stateliness in his 
verse and a dignity in his scorn, free from the petty personal 
spite that informs Pope, for which he owes nothing either to 
hie Latin or his English model. ‘ You see in it,’ says a critic 
speaking of ‘London,’ ‘a mind purer and sterner than 
Dryden’s, Pope’s, or Churchill’s, or even Juvenal’s ; “ doing 
well to be angry ” with a degenerate age, and a false, cowardly 
country, of which he deems himself unworthy to be a citizen. 
If there is rather too much of the saera indignatio, which 
Swift speaks of as lacerating his heart, it is a nobler and less 
selfish ire than his, and the language and verse which it in- 
spires are full of the very soul of dignity. In the “ Vanity 
of Human Wishes” he becomes one of those hunters “ whose 
game is man”; and from assailing premiers, parliaments, and 
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the vices of London and England, he passes, in a very solemn 
spirit, to expose the vain hopes, wishes, and efforts of 
humanity. . . . The portraits of Wolsey, Bacon, and 
Charles XII. are admirable in their execution, and in their 
adaptation to the argument of the piece.’ The specimen we 
give is from ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes.’ In one 
passage he warns the youthful enthusiast for knowledge that, 
even though Virtue guard him and Reason guide him, even 
though Novelty, Beauty, or Sloth should not distract him, 
yet will there be much sorrow in store for him :— 


‘Should no discase thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade 3 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee. 


‘Dein on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from learning, to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail, 
See nations, slowly wise and tucanly just, 

To buried metit raise the tardy bust ; 
Tf dreams yet fatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s life and Galileo's end.’ 


Johnson's minor poems call for but little notice, though the 
‘Prologue,’ which he wrote for Goldsmith’s ‘ Good-Natured 
Man,’ has been highly praised. Some of the verses on the 
death of his old friend and dependent, Levett (1782), are 
extremely pathetic ; three stanzas we give here :— 


‘In Misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh ; 
Where hopeless Anguish poured hia groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die? 


‘No summons mocked by chill delay ; 
No petty gain disdained by pride ; 
The modest wanta of every day, 
The twil of every day supplicd. 


© His virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed.’ 


t Levett was a doctor who gave his skill to the poor. 
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‘Sir, we are a nest of singing birds,’ said Johnson, speaking 
William Of Pembroke College. One of that college's ‘ sing- 
Khenstone : ing birds’ was Shenstone, the author of ‘ The School- 
1714-1708. ynistreas,’ This poem, published in 1742 (four 
years before ‘The Castle of Indolence’), is in the Spenserian 
stanza, and shows a longing on the part of the author to 
turn from the popular models of his day, both in regard to 
manner and matter. He tries to give a good picture of 
village life and to describe nature as it is, but it must be 
admitted that all his work strikes the nineteenth century as 
highly artificial, His ballad ‘ Jemmy Dawson’ (1746), on 
the hanging of one of the Manchester rebels, is written with 
studied simplicity, and is meant to be extremely pathetic. 
Yet it seems to be little less than ludicrous, and it is im- 
possible, with the best will in the world, ‘to heave a sigh,’ 
far moro to ‘shed a tear,’ over his hero. These are the two 
concluding verses of the ballad. ‘Young Dawson’ being 
hanged— 
The dismal scene was o’cr and past, 
The lover’s mournful hearse retired ; 
The maid drew back her languid head, 
And, sighing forth his name, expired. 
“Though justice ever must prevail, 
The tear my Kitty sheds is due ; 
Por seldom shall she hear a tale 
So sad, so tender, and so true.’ 


Yet, if the ballad is poor, it is interesting to note Shen- 
stone’s earnest attempt to rcach a method of which he but 
vaguely saw tho outline. He is thoroughly artificial, but he 
tries not to be so. The best of his work, perhaps, is the 
‘Pastoral Ballad’ (1743); this consists of four poems com- 
memorating his love for Phyllis, called respectively ‘Absence,’ 
‘Hope,’ ‘ Solicitude,’ and ‘ Disappointment.’ When Phyllis 
and Corydon appear in a poem we are not annoyed by arti- 
ficiality, and the shepherd of taste talking in polished phrases 
and delicate metre is then pleasing enough, Here are three 
stanzas from ‘Disappointment’ : 

‘Ye shepherds, give ear to my lay, 
And take no more heed of my sheep 3 


They have nothing to do, but to stray ; 
I have nothing to do, but to weep. 
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Yet do not my folly reprove ; 
She was fair—and my passion begun 5 
She smiled—and I could not but love ; 
She is faithless —and I am undone. 


‘Perhaps T was void of all thought ; 
Perhaps it was plain to foresee 

That a nymph so complete should be sough 
By a swain more engaging than me. 

Ab! love ev'ry hope can inspire : 
Tt banishes wisdom the while ; 

And the lips of the nymph we admire 
Seem for ever adorned with a smile. 


*She is fatthless—and Jam undone ; 

Ye that witness the woes T endure, 
Let reason instrnet you to shun 

What it cannot instruct you to cure, 
Beware how ye loiter in vain 

And nymphs of an higher degree 5 
Tt is not for me to explain 

How fair and how tickle they be.’ 


In the year that Shonstone’s ‘Schoolmistress’ was being 
Fiwart Published appeared the first portion of Young’s 
dome: Night Thoughts.” The series of poems embraced 

by this title was completed in 1744. It consists of 
nine books, of which eight constitute ‘The Complaint,’ and 
the last ‘The Consolation.” Young’s wife, his stepdaughter, 
and her husband, had died within a few years of one 
another, and the poem gives in blank verso his gloomy re- 
flections on ‘ Life, Death, and Immortality.’ The following 
lines, which occur in the last book (‘Cunsgolation’), give 
some idea of the scope of the work : 
*Through many a field of moral and divine 
The Muse has strayed ; and much of sorrow seen 
In human ways; and much of false and vain, 
Which none, who travel this bad road, can mis. 
O'er fricnds deceased! full heartily she wept ; 
Of love divine the wonders she displayed ; 
Proved man immortal ; showed the source of joy 3 
The grand tribunal raised ; assigned the bounds 
Of human grief: in few, to close the whole, 
The mora) muse has shadowed out a sketch, 
Though not in form, not with a Raphael's stroke 
Of most our weakness need believe, or do, 
In this oue land of travail, and of hope, 
For peace on earth, or prospect of the skies,’ 
Lit, dL, 7 
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A much earlier work of Young’s than the ‘Night Thoughts’ 
is his poem on ‘Tho Last Day’ (1713), written in heroic 
couplets. Among the large amount of his other writings— 
odes, lyrics, tragedies, essays, etc.—we need only mention 
‘ The Universal V’assion’ (1725-28), consisting of seven satires 
in neat couplets. The best of these satires, however—those 
‘On Women,’ the fifth and sixth—are sufficiently like Pope’s 
epistle ‘On the Characters of Women ’ (written after Young’s) 
to have caused them to be little read. 

Gloomicr than Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts’ isa poem by 

Revert Blair, entitled ‘The Grave. It consists of about 

Penson eight hundred lines of blank verse—the lines having 

"often, a8 in the dramatists, an extra syllable—and 
dwells with a sort of morbid enjoyment on the horrors of 
the tomb. ‘What is this world ? he cries—— 


‘What but a spacious burial-field unwalled, 
Strewed with death's spoils, the spoils of animals 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men’s bones, 
The very turf on which we tread once lived, 

And we that live must lend our carcases 
To cover our own offspring-——’ 


Another poet who is known to us mainly by one work 
Mark 8 Akenside, the author of ‘The Pleasures of 
Akenside : Imagination,’ a blank-verse didactic poem, completed 
Meri (in its first form) in 1744. The design of his work, 
he tells us, is ‘to give a view of the pleasures of imagination 
in the largest acceptation of the term; so that, whatever our 
Imagination feels from the agreeable appearances of nature, 
and all the various entertainment we meet with either in 
poetry, painting, music, or any of the elegant arts, might be 
deducible from one or other of those principles in the con- 
stitution of the human mind which are here established and 
explained.’ Akenside subsequently enlarged without im- 
proving this poem, and he wrote a number of odes and other 

pieces, which call for no notice. 
Smart is the last of the smaller poets whom we shall 
“hristo- look at before we pass to Collins and Gray. He 
cee was the author of a considerable amount of verse, 
Thoag” collected and published after his death in 1701. 
‘re admitted to be of very trifling merit, and we may 
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neglect them. Curiously enough, his fame now rests on a 
poem which his editor omitted as being worthless: it is the 
‘ Song to David,’ written during one of Smart’s lucid intervals, 
at the time of his life when he was confined in a madhouse 
—‘There is nothing,’ Mr. T. H. Ward declares, ‘like the 
‘“‘Song to David ” in the eighteenth century ; there is nothing 
out of which it might seein to have been developed. It is 
true that, with great appearance of symmetry, it is ill-arranged 
and out of proportion ; its hundred stanzas weary the reader 
with their repetitions and with their epithets piled up ona 
too obvious system. But, in spite of this touch of pedantry, 
it is the work of a poet, of a man so possessed with the 
beauty and fervour of the Psalms and with the high romance 
of the psalmist’s life, that in the days of his madness the 
character of David had become a “ fixed idea” with him, to 
be embodied in words and dressed in the magic robe of verse 
when the dark hour had gone by. There are few episodes 
in our literary history more interesting than this of the 
wretched bookseller’s hack, with his mind thrown off its 
balance by drink and poverty, rising at the instant of his 
deepest distress to a pitch of poetic performance unimagined 
by himself at all other times, unimagined by all but one or 
two of his contemporaries, and so little appreciated by the 
public that when an edition of his writings was called for it 
was sent into the world with this masterpiece omitted.’ The 
few verses from this poem which we can find room for here 
describe the inspired singer : 
‘He sung of God--the mighty Sonrce 
Of all things -the stupendous Force 
On which all strength dependa ; 
From whose nyght arm, bencath whose eyes 
All period, power and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 
*Angels—-their ministry and meed, 
Which to and fro with blessings speed, 
Or with their citterns wai ; 
Where Michael with his millions bows, 
Where dwells the seraph and his spouse, 
The cherub and her mate. 
© Of man—the semblance and effect 
Of God and love—the saint elect 
For infinite applause — 
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To rule the land, and briny broad, 
To be laborious in his laud, 
And heroes in his cause. 


‘The world—the clustering spheres He made, 
The plorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove and hill ; 
The multitudinous abyss, 
Where secrecy remains in bliss, 
And wisdom hides her skill. 


A greater poct than Smart, who, like him, ended his days 

sain in madness, is now to be dealt with. This is William 

Collins: Collins, Collins was the son of a Chichester 
1721-1759. tradesman. After education in his native town and 
at Winchester, he went to Oxford, where he entered ()ueen’s 
College, and subsequently migrated to Magdalen. His 
‘Porsian Eclogues’ (subsequently called ‘ Oriental Eclogues’) 
were published in 1742 and his ‘Odes’ in 1747. He had 
come to London in 1744, and about that time made the 
acquaintance of Johnson, whose short account of him is one 
of tho best of the ‘ Lives.” He formed a close friendship 
with Thomson, on whose death he wrote an ode (1749). 
The same year he wrote his ‘Ode on the Superstitions of the 
Highlands,’ which was not printed till 1780. The last years 
of his life were clouded by insanity. 

Collins’ fame rests on his ‘ Odes,’ and for them in his own 
time ho got little praise. It is as a lyric poet, asa ‘singer’ 
pure and simple, that he stands out from among his contem- 
porarios, and he claims a right to rank high among the great 
lyrists. ‘In the little book of odes which dropped, a still- 
born immortal, from the press, and was finally burnt up even 
to the last procurable copy by the hands of its author in a 
fevor-fit of angry despair, there was,’ says Mr. Swinburne, 
‘hardly a single false note; and there were not many less 
than sweet or strong. There was, above all things, a purity 
of music, a clarity of style, to which I know of no parallel in 
English verse from the death of Marvell to the birth of 
William Blake. Hore, in the twilight which followed on 
that splendid sunset of Pope, was at last a poet who was 
content to sing out what he had in him—to sing and not to 
say, Without a glimpse of wit or a flash of eloquence.’ In 
the ‘little book’ of 1747, here mentioned, the longest and 
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most ambitious poem is the ‘ Ode to Liberty,’ which contains 
fine passages ; a much shorter one shows Collins in a light 
that suited him better. This is the ‘Ode’ (as he calls it) 
written in 1746 (after the crushing of the ‘45): 


‘ How asleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blessed ! 
When gpring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod, 


By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung 3 
Their Honour dwells, a pilgrim prey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay 3 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell, a weeping bermit, there.’ 


The ‘Ode to the Passions’ and the ‘Ode to Evening’ aro 
reckoned among his finest compositions. In the first of 
these the poet tells how, 
‘When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in carly Greeee she sung,’ 
the Passions thronged round her, and, inspired and maddened 
by her strains, snatched up Instruments that each might 
‘prove his own expressive puwer.’ Ilere is, perhaps, the 
» | p3; 
most beautiful stanza : 
*But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delizhtful measure ? 
Stil it whispered promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at dixtanee hail 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 


And from the rocks, the woods, the vale 
She called on Echo etal through all the sony ; 


my 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled and waved her golden hair.’ 


The poem recalls to us Dryden’s ‘Oude on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ 
and reminds us how much purer and sweeter than the greater 
writer's is Collins’ strain of song. The ‘Ode to Evening’ 
some critics incline to think his best work ; it is a short 
piece (52 lines) of uniform pcetic excellence in a ‘ softened 
strain,’ 
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‘Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May, not unseemly, with its stillness suit, 
As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return !’ 


‘Evon in his own age,’ says Mr. Swinburne, ‘it was the 
fatally foolish and uncritical fashion to couple the name of 
Collins with that of Gray, as though they were poets of the 
same order and kind, As an eleyiac poet, Gray holds for 
all ages to come his unassailable and sovereign station ; as a 
lyric poet, he is simply unworthy to sit at the feet of Collins. 
Whether it may not be a greater thing than ever was done 
by the greater lyrist, to have written a poem of such high 
perfection and such universal appeal to tl.e tenderest and the 
noblest depths of human feeling as Gray’s “ Elegy,” is, of 
course, another and a wholly irrelevant question.’ 

Gray was born in Cornhill (London), his father being 
Thomas engaged in business in the City. Ilis mother’s brother 
ge was a master at Icton, and there the poet passed 

his school-days, quitting it in 1734 for Cambridge, 
where he entered at Peterhouse. On leaving Cambridge, he 
went for a tour on the Continent with Horace Walpole, his 
former school-fellow; they had a quarrel at Florence and 
separated, Gray returning to England in 1741. Shortly after 
this his father died, and Gray, abandoning his idea of prac- 
tising law, returned to Cambridge. Here he passed the rest 
of his life. In 1742 his dear friend Richard West, son of 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, died, and it is about this 
time that Gray’s poetical writings begin. The first of these 
was the ‘ Ode to Spring,’ which was sent to West, who died 
before it reached bim; then followed ‘Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College’ (which contains a touching allusion 
to his friend’s death), and the ‘Ode to Adversity.’ Ilis 
best-known work, the ‘ Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard,’ was printed in 1/51, and became immediately popular, 
going through four editions in two months. In 1754 he 
wrote the ‘ Progress of Poesy’ and ‘The Bard,’ both of which 
were published in 1757, He was in this year offered the 
Poet-Laureateship, which he, however, declined. He had 
now left Peterhouse, in consequence of some tricks that had 
been played upon him, and migrated to Pembroke, of which 
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his friend and future editor and biographer, Mason,’ was a 
fellow. He applied in vain to Lord Bute, in 1762, for the 
vacant Professorship of History, but it was bestowed on him 
six years later by the Duke of Grafton, on whose installation 
as Chancellor of the University he composed his ‘Ode for 
Music.’ Two years later he died (1771). ‘Perhaps he was 
the most learned man in Europe,’ says a friend of his. ‘He 
was equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts 
of science, and that not superficially, but thoroughly. He 
knew every branch of history, both natural and civil; had 
read all the original historians of Mngland, France and Italy ; 
and was a great antiquarian, (Criticism, metaphysics, morals, 
politics, made a principal part of Ins study ; voyages and 
travels of all sorts were his favourite amusements; and he 
had a fine taste in painting, prints, architecture, and garden- 
ing.’ 

The writer from whom the last few sentences are quoted 
gocs on to say, ‘ Perhaps it may be said, What signities ao 
much knowledge, when it produced so little? Is it worth 
taking so much pains to leave no memorial but afew poems 1! 
and he proceeds to show that ‘Mr. Giray was to others at 
Jeast innocently employed ; to himself certainly beneficially.’ 
The scantiness of Gray’s literary production is very remark- 
able, and not less so is the fine quality of nearly all he has 
written. Matthew Arnold’s explanation of Cray’s sterility is 
that he ‘fell upon an age of prose... an age whose turk 
was such as to call forth in general men’s powers of under- 
standing, wit, and cleverness, rather than their deepest 
powers of mind and svul.’ However this may be—and cur- 
tainly the explanation seeins insuflicient—we find that Gray 
takes his scares disputed place among our classics by virtue 
of a very small amount of very exquisite work. With 
regard to which of his poems is the master piece, varying 
opinions are held. The reading public in general would 
certainly decide (and perhaps rightly) for the ‘Klegy’: yet 
Gray himself was not of that opinion, declaring that ‘the 
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* William Mason (1720-177) achieved consideratle reputation aa a poet ite bids 
time, but his works are ‘at very htude valtie, * Musaeray | (on the death of Pope) is 
interesting asian imitation of Miltun’s’ Lyctdis.” flix! Faglivh Garden’ (1772) ie 
a blauk-verse pucin; bis ‘ Elfrida’ and ‘Caractacus’ are tragedics, 
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“Tlegy ” owed its popularity entirely to the subject, and 
that the public would have received it as well if it had been 
written in prose.’ Undoubtedly the poem owes some of its 
immediate success to the cause Gray refers to, but its perma- 
nent value is due to the matchless way in which the poet 
has embodied ‘images which find a mirror in every mind 
aud sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo,’ to 
the extreme beauty of its simple, dignified language, and to 
its perfect form. It is scarcely necessary to quote from a 
poem so familiar to all readers, yet we cannot withstand the 
temptation to repeat here a few stanzas : 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with cclestial fire ; 
Wands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


‘But knowledge to their cyes her ample page 
Ruch with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll 3 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul, 


~ Pull many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean hear ¢ 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


‘Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
The httle tyrant cf his fields withstood, 
Some mute Inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood,’ 


The odes are less popular than the ‘ Elegy’; the favourite 
one is that in which the poct describes his feelings on re- 
visiting Iton, and ends with a verse whose last sentence has 
become a proverb : 


*To each his sufferings : all are men 
Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise, 
No more—where ignorance is bliss 
‘Tis folly to be wise.’ 


‘The Progress of Poesy’ is a fine ode, from which we 
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quote the concluding stanzas, which pay noble tribute to 
Milton and to Dryden, from the latter of whom Gray pro- 
fessed to have learned his own skill in verse; 


‘Nor second He, that rode sublime 

Upon the seraph-wings of ecstasy 

The secrets of th’ abyss to apy. 

He passed the flaming bounds of place and time $ 

The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw; but, blasted with excess of lieht, 

Closed his cyes in endless night. 

Behold where Dryden's less presumptuous car, 

Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 

Two coursers of ethereal race 

With necks in thunder clothed, and long resounding pace, 


‘Hark his hands the lyre explore ; 
sright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, 
But ah! "tis heard ne more, -— 
Oh lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now! Tho’ he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 
That the Theban eagle bear, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure decp of air ; 
Yet oft before his infant cyes would run, 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse's ray, 
With oricnt hues, unborrowed of the sun, 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate : 
Beneath the Good how far—but far above the Great.’ 


Another work of Gray which we must not omit to mention 
is ‘The Bard,’ described as ‘a Pindaric ode.’ It is founded 
on the legend of the slaughter of the Welsh bards by 
Edward I. on his conquest of Wales. ‘The bard’ of the 
poem, before throwing himself ‘ headlong from the mountain’s 
height,’ laments over his slaughtered brethren, and foretell 
the ruin of Edward’s race. Two fine odes taken from Norse 
mythology are also among Gray’s poems. One of these is 
‘The Fatal Sisters,’ describing the three weird goddesses of 
fate weaving the doom of warriors. The other, ‘The 
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Descent of Odin,’ tells how the ‘king of men’ went down to 
the nether world to ‘ Hela’s drear abode’ to learn from the 
prophetess what dangers awaited his beloved son Balder. 


CHAPTER VITLI. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POETS—FROM GOLDSMITH TO COWPER, 


Vidlum quod teliyit non ornaelt appears in) Goldsmith's 

Oliver @pitaph written by his loving friend Johnson ; 
Goldamith : anid for once, at least, an epitaph goes little 

mn" beyond the truth ; for Goldsmith, who has given us 
prose of all kinds, comedies and poems, may truly be said to 
have achieved great distinction in cach of these branches of 
literature. We leave his prose to a later chapter, and deal 
here with the rest of his work. 

Goldsmith’s first published poem was ‘The Traveller,’ 
which appeared in 1764. It received what was then con- 
sidered the highest commendation possible, being praised as 
the best poem which had appeared since the death of Pope. 
The remark immediately sugyvests a sort of comparison with 
the earlier poet, and it is a comparison not uninstructivo to 
make, 

‘The Traveller’ is a didactic poem, and it is written in 
the classic couplet: those are the most obvious points of 
resemblance. It is pensive and descriptive, it is not filled 
with antitheses and brilliant epigrams, and it is to a great 
extent free from the artificial diction which had become by 
Pope’s influence the conventional language of poetry : these 
sre some of the more obvious points of difference. He accepted 
Pope as his exemplar in the technical art of versification, and 
he derides ‘the mistaken efforts of the learned to improve it.’ 
iTe has no sympathy with the forms of art that Collins and 
Gray had introduced, or with those of earlier English poetry 
that certain men of letters were about this time holding up 
for approval and imitation. ‘ What criticisms,’ he says,! 


t Dedication of ‘The Traveller’ (to his brother, the Kev. Henry Goldsmith). 
107 
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‘have we not heard of late in favour of blank verse and 
Pindaric odes, choruses, anapzests and iambics, alliterative 
verse and happy negligence?’ He, for his part, abides by 
the old ‘heroic’ couplet, and to that extent he is Pope’s 
pupil; but it is in his fresh, clear, truthful descriptions of 
natural scenery that we note in him one of the tendencies of 
the best poets of the last half of the seventeenth century. 
We do not need to be reminded that Goldsmith had himself 
visited the scones he describes when we read ‘ The Traveller’ 
and ‘The Deserted Village.’ There is not that close com- 
munion with Nature that we find in some later poets, but at 
least there is fidelity to her as far as the poet's powers admit. 

The contents of ‘The Traveller’ are fairly well described 
by its sub-title, ‘A Prospect of Society.’ A passage, in 
which is set out the philosophic thesis which the poet is sup- 
porting, will serve for a fair specimen of the poem: 


* Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side ; 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These roeke, by custom, turn to beds of down, 
From art more various are the blessings sent, 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content ; 
Yet these cach other’s power 8o strong contest, 
That cither seems destructive of the rest. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment. fails, 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails, 
Hence every state to one loved blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the favourite happiness attends, 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends $5 
Till, carried to excess in each demain, 
This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain.’ 


It is a matter of some interest to notice that the poem is 
the result of journeying abroad, and is filled with contempla- 
tion of foreign lands, Vurely British, on the other hand, is 
‘The Deserted Village,’ which appeared in 1770, and is 
perhaps Goldsmith’s most famous poem. It is longer and 
more elaborate than its forerunner, which in many respects 
it closely resembles. It abounds in charming pictures of 
village life as it appeared to the writer, and in plaintive, 
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melancholy personal reflections. Touching and pathetic as 
much of it is, a strain of cheerfulness runs through it, as 
through all Goldsmith’s works, which is perhaps one reason 
why the reader is more apt to admire the delicate beauty of 
the descriptive portions than to be deeply stirred by those 
which are meant to move him to tears. Of sentiment and 
sentimentality, now beginning to take a firm hold on English 
writings, both in prose and verse, there is in Goldsmith’s 
work a full share. 

The poem itself is so well known that a description of it 
is scarcely required. ‘Every schoolboy’ and every school- 
girl has probably had to learn parts or the whole of it by 
heart, and it is one of the few beautiful poems which are not 
spoiled to them by the process, Its freedom from subtlety 
(and perhaps depth), its simple diction and melodious versi- 
fication, are things which the young can enjoy, and of 
which their elders do not tire. The complete picture of the 
whole village, both in its prosperity and in its (imaginary) 
depopulation, does not impress us as real, but the bite of 
sketching of individual characters are lifelike and familiar. 
The village preacher, whose ‘house was known to all the 
vagrant train ;’ the schoolmaster whose 

* words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustica ranged around ;’ 
the inn where the ‘ village statesman talked with looks pro- 
found,’ are portrayed with an idealizing yet faithful pencil. 
Goldsmith drew what he saw, but he saw humble life in a 
rosy light. Luxury and the results of what we call civiliza- 
tion are to him (theoretically) the great evil. Here, for 
instance, is a picture he draws of ‘the town,’ which may 
serve to illustrate both the way in which he handles Pupe’s 
couplet, and the difference between the Jatter’s poetical range 
and his own : 
“If to the city sped—what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arta combined 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creatures’ woe. 
Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
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Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train : 
Tumultuous grandeur czowds the blazing square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts? Ah! turn thine eyes 
Where the poor, houseless, shivering female lies,’ 


The rest of Goldsmith’s poetical writings consist of a few 
songs, an artificial ballad, ‘dwin and Angelina,’ the very 
humorous ‘Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,’ and two 
longer pieces, the ‘Haunch of Venison’ and ‘ Retaliation,’ 
the latter containing a series of epitaphs on his friends—— 
Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, etc.—who are supposed to have 
been invited to a feast with the author, and to have sunk 
overcome ‘ under the table.’ 

Goldsmith’s comedies — ‘The Good-natured Man’ and 

She Stoops to Conquer ’—were produced in 1768 and 1773 
respectively. The latter ranks with ‘The Deserted Village’ 
and ‘The Vicar of Wakefield! among his best work, while 
the bright humour of the dialogue and the plot, and the 
skill with which the characters are drawn, have enabled it to 
keep the stage to this day; yet at the time when it was 
written Goldsmith feared, not unreasonably, that ‘ the under- 
taking a comedy not merely sentimental was very dangerous.’ 

In the year of the appearance of Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ 

Charon Gied Churchill, who for three years had enjoyed 
Churehill:; & reputation as a poet. His works are now seldom 
1731-1704. yaad, and the neglect that has fallen upon him seems 
to be well deserved. His pitiable life, his untimely early 
death, his bitter temperament, and the barren province of 
verse-making he chose for his own, remind us of Oldham ; 
but he has little of Oldhain’s vigour and originality. ‘The 
Rosciad’ (1761), his most successful work, is a long satire 
(in the classic couplet) on various contemporary actors. It 
made its author famous for a time, but Johnson's dictum that 
‘it had a temporary currency only from its audacity of abuse, 


* For Goldsmith's prose (and an outline of his life) see pp. 156—160. 
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and being filled with living names, and that it would soon 
sink into oblivion,’ has long been fully justified. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of his writings are brutal scur- 
rility, excessive fluency, and a savage hatred of all forms of 
authority: the last, perhaps, makes him of some special 
interest, because, as we know, revolt against convention (and 
often, authority) in art and in society is a distinctive quality 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century. He saw at least 
—but so did many of his contemporaries—-the feeble artifici- 
ality of much of the work of his day, though he had not 
the talent to find out any better way for himself. ere isa 
passage in which he fairly describes his own scope: 

‘Me whom no Muse of heavenly birth ingpires, 

No judgment tempers when rash genius fires ; 

Who buast no merit but mere knack of rhyme, 

Short gleams of kense, and satire out of time, 

Who cannot follow where trim Fancy leads 

Ly prattling streams, o'er Hower-empurpled meads g 

Who often, but without success, have prayed 

For apt alliteration’s artful aid ; 

Who would, but cannot, with a master’s skill, 

Coin fine new epithets, which mean no ill — 

Me, thus uncouth, thus every way unfit 

For pacing poesy, and ambling wit, 

Taste with contempt beholds——’ 
Taste seems to have been quite in the mght. Johnson gives 
him his due for the one quality which he certainly had, the 
power of writing much. ‘To be sure, he is a tree that can- 
not produce good fruit: he only bears crabs. ut, sir, a tree 
that produces a great many crabs is better than a tree which 
produces only a few.’ Undoubtedly, Churchill’s ‘crabs’ are 
numerous enough ; besides his ‘ Rosciad,’ there are ‘ Night’ 
(1761), an attack on respectability, which he identifies with 
mean hypocrisy ; ‘The (thost’ (1762), a long octosyllabic 
poem containing a caricature-portrait of Johnson; ‘The 
Prophecy of Famine’ (1763), in which the above-quoted 
lines occur; ‘The Author’ (1764), ‘The Candidate’ (1764), 
and several others. 

A poem by Falconer which appeared in 1762 claims 
William SMe little notice. It is entitled ‘The Shipwreck.’ 

Falconer: Falconer was himself a sailor, and ‘ what is best in 
173219 hig treatment of it was learnt direct from the winds 
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and waves,’ says Professor Dowden. There is little, how- 
ever (except, perhaps, the choice of the subject of the poem), 
to make [alconer’s work of any great interest. The critic 
already quoted, while giving credit to the poet for being ‘a 
faithful and energetic narrator’—a somewhat tedious one, 
too, in the present writer’s judgment—is bound to admit 
that his ‘diction is the artificial diction of eighteenth-century 
verse handled with none of that excuisite art shown by some 
cultured writers of the time.’ A few lines may be quoted to 
give some idea of Falconer’s powers in descriptive narrative : 
*The moment fraught with fate approaches fast, 
While thronging sailors climb cach quivering mast $ 
The ship no longer now must stem the land, 
And © Hard a starboard !” is the last command, 
While every suppliant voice to Heaven applies, 
The prow, swift-wheeling, to the westward flies 5 
Twelve sailors, on the foremast who depend, 
High on the platform of the top ascend ; 
Fatal retreat ! for while the plunging prow 
Immerges headlong in the wave below, 
Down pressed by watery weight the bowsprit bends, 
And from above the stem deep-crashing rends : 
Beneath her bow the floating ruins lie ; 
The foremast totters, unsustained on high.’ 
It is not for any original poetry of his own that Percy is 
Thomas Mentioned here ; it is his collection of older English 
Yercy: poems that makes his name of some importance to 
128-1811. students of the course of English literature. This 
book appeared in 1765, and that date is sometimes taken as 
the beginning of the new romantic movement in poetry. 
Any such date is of course arbitrary, but no doubt the 
attention paid to Percy’s collection does show in a very 
definite way the interest which was reviving in forms of art 
different from those to which the public had so long been 
accustomed. [ercy, indeed, altered, adapted, and patched 
his manuscripts to bring them into harmony to some extent 
with the poetic standards of the day; but they nevertheless 
retained enough of their original shape to show what had 
been accomplished in days when writing by rule had been, 
it was thought, unknown, and their influence on later poetry 
has certainly been considerable. Among the most remark- 
able results of the taste of the public for older models was 
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the success of Chatterton’s imitations—forgery seems too 
harsh a name for them—of medieval pootry. 

One of Chatterton’s first ventures in literature was an 

Thomas account of the opening of an old bridgo, which 
Chatterton: appeared in a Bristol journal. The ancient manw 
Wwe script from which this was said to be taken had 
been found, Chatterton declared, in the Church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, by his father. This father had been connected 
with the church—the poet’s uncle was sexton thero---and it 
seems that he really had ‘conveyed’ and preserved certain 
old MSs. These, when they fell into his son’s hands, 
excited his curiosity and his imitative nature. Tho Bristol 
antiquaries—antiquaries have ever been a simple race— were 
easily taken in, and ‘Turgot’s Account of Bristol, translated 
by T. Rowley out of Saxon into English,’ ‘The Dethe of Syr 
Charles Bawdin,’ and ‘1a,’ a trayedy, were received as the 
venuine ‘remains’ of the fifteenth-contury Rowley. En- 
couraged by his success, Chattertun began to find the 
attorney’s office, in which he waa, intolerably irksome. He 
determined to abandon it, and devote himself to the pro- 
duction of ‘medieval’ MSS. He seemed at first to have 
discovered a rich mine. To Dodsley the bookseller he writes 
that he can obtain for him a copy of the Mss. of ‘.1a’ 
from the present possessor for a very small sum; to Horaco 
Walpole, whose ‘Anecdotes of Painting’ had reached a 
second edition in 1769, he sends a fragment on ‘The Nyse 
of Peyncteyne in Englande, wroten by T. Rowlie 1469,’ 
which seems at first to have completely taken in the noble 
dilettante. Walpole, however, was too well deceived, for his 
interest in Chatterton’s account of the Rowley MSS. led him 
to ask where the poems might bo found, as he would be glad 
to print them. Chatterton's reply seems to have aroused his 
suspicions, as he put the ‘transcripts’ in the hands of his 
friend Gray, whom they did nol deceive. Chatterton, how- 
ever, came up to London, and struggl.d to earn a living by 
contributing to the magazines and miscellaneous literary work. 
Finally, with starvation and exposure waiting on him, he 
poisoned himself in the garret where he lodged. 

The most striking thing about Chatterton’s work, from a 
historical point of view, is the deliberate way in which he 
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secks to dissever himself entirely, both in metrical form and 
in choice of subjects, from the poetry of his age. Of course, 
this was necessary for the success of his imposition ; but 
apart from that, it is evident that the temper of the poet 
had little sympathy with the standard of poetry current in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, and that he exempli- 
fies in a striking way the ‘ revolt against (eighteenth-century) 
convention in art and nature’ which has so much to do with 
the re-appearance (or perhaps, rather, the spread) of romanti- 
cism in our literature. ‘As to the romantic spirit,’ says Mr. 
Theodore Watts, ‘it would be difficult to name any one of 
his successors in whom the high temper of romance has 
shown so intense a life.) And as to the romantic form,’ as 
the same critic points out, ‘it is well to remember that the 
‘new principle ” which Coleridge enunciates and exemplifies 
in ‘‘Christabel ” (1816)—the counting of accents rather than 
syllable, the mingling of anapast with iamb—was practised 
by Chatterton long before.’ 

The following is a specimen of Chatterton’s verse, taken 
from the minstrels’ song in ‘ Alla’: 


‘When Autumn sad but sun-lit doth appear, 
With his gold-hand gilding the falling leaf, 
Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year, 
Bearing upon his back the ripened sheaf : 
When all the hills with woolly seed are white, 
When lightning-fires and gleams do mect from far the sight 3 


‘When the fair apple, flushed as the even sky, 
Doth bend the tree unto the fertile ground 3 
When juicy pears and berries of black dye 
Ido dance in air and call the sky around ; 
Then, foul the eve may be, or be it fair, 
Methinks the heart’s content is dashed with some dark care.’ 


A more pretentious and far more worthless forgery than 
Jamos Chatterton’s harmless imposture is the ‘ poetry’ of 
Mupher Qssian, which James Macpherson declared he bad 
1753-1796. translated from the original Celtic MSS. Macpher- 
* *This influence (tho influence of Chatterton on the revival of the romantic 
tempor in the present century) has worked primarily through Coleridge. ... 
And when we consider the influence Coleridge himself had upon the English 
romantic movement genorally, and especially upon Shelley and Keats, and the 
enormous influence these latter have had upon subsequent poets, it seems 
aor to refuse to Chatterton the place of the father of the New Romantic 
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son published his first venture, under the title of ‘ Fragments 
of Ancient Poetry,’ in 1760, and emboldened by the success 
it met with, produced further versions of pseudo-Celtic pooms 
in 1762 and the following years. The genuincness of tho 
Macpherson discoveries was questioned at the very outset, 
Johnson in particular stoutly refusing to believe in them; 
but many put implicit faith in them, and (especially on the 
Continent) they were hailed with delight as a wonderful re- 
covery from the stores of the past. The reception accorded 
to them sufficiently marks at least the longing for some new 
thing in poetry, and it shows us how the reaction against 
‘correctness’ and frigidity in poetry led to a taste for the 
bombastic, which blended well enough with the appetite for 
sentimentality in literature now so rapidly growing. A short 
specimen of Macpherson’s work—it is from ‘Croma’—may 
interest the reader : 

‘It was the voice of my love! Few are his visits to the dreams at 
Malvina! Open your airy halls, ye fathers of mighty Toscear. Un. 
fold the gates of your clouds, the steps of Malvina’s departure are 
near. I have heard a voice in my dream. I feel the fluttering of my 
soul. Why didst thou come, O blast from the dark-rolling of the 
lake? Thy rustling wing was in the trees, the dream of Malvina 
departed. But she beheld her love, when his robe of mist flew on the 
wind ; the beam of the sun was on his skirts, they glittercd like the 
gold of the stranger. It was the voice of my love! few are his visits 
to my dreams ! 

‘But thou dwellest in the soul of Malvina, son of mighty Ossian. 
My sighs arise with the beams of the east ; my tears descend with the 
drops of night. I was a lovely tree, in thy presence, Oscar, with all my 
branches round me ; but thy death came like a blast from the desert, 
and laid my green head low ; the spring returned with its showers, but 
no leaf of mine arose. The virgins saw me silent in the hall, and they 
touched the harps of joy. The tear was on the check of Malvina: 
the virgins beheld me in my grief. Why art thou sad, they said, thou 
first of the maids of Lutha? Was he lovely as the beam of the 
morning, and stately in thy sight ?’ 

Beattie’s ‘Judgment of Paris’ appeared in 1765, and was 

; followed six years later by the first book of a poem 

benttie:; Which has made him better known—‘ The Minstrel.’ 

1735-1808. This is written in Spenserian stanzas, a metre over 
which Beattie exhibits considerable command. LDeyond this, 
however, he can scarcely be said to have succeeded in his 
avowed attempt ‘to imitate Spenser in the measure of his 
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verse, and in the harmony, simplicity, and variety of his 
composition.’ His poem has certainly one striking char- 
acteristic of the ‘Fairy Queen’: it is almost impossible to 
keep the thread of the narrative in mind or to comprehend 
the ‘plot’ of the work. ‘Tho design was,’ says Beattie, ‘ to 
trace the progress of a poetical genius, born in a rude age, 
from the first dawning of fancy and reason till that period at 
which he may be supposed capable of appearing as a minstrel 
—that is, as an itinerant poct and musician—a character 
which, according to the notions of our forefathers, was not 
only respectable, but sacred.’ Woe select a couple of stanzas 
for the reader : 


©The end and the reward of toil is rest: 
Be all my prayer for virtue and for peace. 
Of wealth and fame, of pomp and power posscssed, 
Who ever felt his weight of woe dceren  — 
Ah! what avails the lore of Rome and Grecce, 
The lay heaven-prompted and harmoricus string, 
The dust of Ophir, or the Tyrian fleece 
All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring, 
If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride the bosom wring ! 
*Tet Vanity adorn the marble tomb 
With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 
In the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome, 
Where night and desolation ever frown. 
Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down ; 
Where a preen grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 
Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave ; 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.’ 
td 


A certain amount of influence over succeeding poets is 
attributed to the ‘ Minstrel.’ ‘It exactly reflected,’ says Mr. 
Saintsbury, ‘the vague and ill-instructed craving of the age 
for the dismissal of artificial poetry, and for a return to nature 
and at the same time to the romantic style.’ 

In an account of cighteenth-century poetry, our concern 

‘ with Erasmus Darwin is of the very slightest ; for, 

Urnsnius one 

Darwin: Whatever definition of poetry we may frame to 
1731-1802. ourselves, or whatever idea of it we may have, it is 
impossible to make it cover such works as ‘ The Loves of the 
Plants’ (1789), ‘The Botanic Garden’ (1791), and other 
metrical compositions of the same kind. The interest attach- 
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ing to Darwin’s writing is chiefly in connection with the 
hints of a great scientific theory to be found therein, which 
has immortalized the name of his grandson. Erasmus 
Darwin uses Pope’s couplet with respectable workmanship, 
but he has no poetic gifts, and the subjects he chooses are 
singularly unfitted for treatment in verse. Here are some 
lines (‘ Economy of Vegetation ’) describing man’s first know- 
ledge of fire ; 

‘Nymphs ! your soft smiles uncultured man subdued, 

And charmed the savave from his native wood 5 

You, while amazed his hurrying hordes retire 

From the fell havoe of devouring fire, 

Taught—the first Art !—with piny rods to raiso 

By quick attrition the domestic blaze.’ 

‘rabbe was born in the littlo fishing village of Aldeburgh 
George 12 Suffolk, his father occupying a humble post in 
Crabbe: the Customs service. He was apprenticed in his 
51-1832. Youth to an apothecary, but hia taste for literature 

asserted itself early, and inclined him to abandon his 
medical career, This he did finally at the age of four-and- 
twenty, when he came to London and tried to carn a living 
by literary work. His first poem, ‘The Candidate,’ appeared 
in 1780; it brought him no profit and not great fame. It 
is from his acquaintance with Durke soon after this that hia 
success begins, burke befriended him in every possible way. 
He helped him with money, he entertained hin as his guest, 
he introduced him to publishers and to influential friends, 
such as Johnson and Ieynolds. 

Crabbe’s first poems after his friendship with Burke had 
begun were ‘The Library’ (171) and ‘The Village’ (1783). 
In 1781 the poet took orders. Heo then became chaplain to 
the Duke of Iutland, being subsequently appointed to the 
rectories of Frome, of West Allington, and of Trowbridge, 
dying at the last-named in 1832. The only poem of his 
besides those mentioned above, which belongs to our period, 
is ‘The Newspaper’ (1785). His next work, ‘The Parish 
Register,’ appeared after an interval of twenty-four years. It 
was followed by ‘The Lorough’ (1810), ‘Tales in Verse’ 
(1812), and ‘ Tales of the Hall’ (1819). 

In ‘The Village’ Crabbe seeks to depict the life of the 
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rustic poor: not as it had been done in the artificial shepherd 
and shepherdess pastoral, not as it appears in the rosy tints 
of Goldsmith’s pictures, but in all its reality, sordid, gloomy 
and stern, as it for the most part is, ‘Cast by fortune,’ he 
Bays, 
‘On a frowning coast 

Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast, 

Where other cures than those the Muse relates, 

And other shepherds dwell with other mates, 

Ty such examples taught, I paint the cot, 

Ak Truth will paint it, and as bards will not.’ 

©Crabbe’s realism,’ says Mr. Leslie Stephen, ‘ preceding 

evon Cowper, and anticipating Wordsworth, was the first 
important indication of one characteristic movement in the 
contemporary school of poetry. His clumsy style and want 
of sympathy with the new world isolated him as a writer. ... 
But the force and fidelity of his descriptions of the scenery 
of his native place, and of the characteristics of the rural 
population, give abiding interest to his work. His pathos is 
genuine and deep, and to some judgments his later works 
atone for the diminution in tragic interest by their gentleness 
and simple humanity.’ 

Cowper’s father was rector of a Hertfordshire parish and 
Witt 00 good family ; his mother, whose memory is pre- 
Cowper: served in the poet’s pathetic and beautiful ‘ Lines,’ 
1751-1500) Wag also of gentle birth. Sent toa private school 

in Bedfordshire at a very tender age, Cowper seems to have 
suffered torments at the hands of his companions that 
increased his natural disposition to be timid and melan- 
choliac. At Westminster School, to which he subsequently 
went, and where Churchill, Colman and Lloyd were among 
his companions, his aversion to companionship and his state 
of depression grew upon him. He left school at eighteen, 
after a good classical education, and was articled to an 
attorney. In 1754 he was called to the Dar, but never 
practised. A few years later his uncle secured for him 
certain well-paid clerkships in the House of Lords, but the 
difficulties raised in connection with their presentation so 
affected his nervous temperament that, after an attempt to 
commit suicide, his mind gave way in 1763. On his re- 
covery he became a member of the Unwin household at 
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Huntingdon. On Mr. Unwin’s death (1767) the family 
removed to Olney, where Cowper accompanied them. With 
Newton, the curate of Olney, he composed the little book of 
‘Olney Hymns’ (published 1779). In 1773 Cowper was 
afflicted again with an attack of insanity. In 1782 appeared 
his first volume, containing ‘ The Progress of Error,’ ‘ Table 
Talk,’ ‘Conversation,’ ‘ ‘Truth,’ ‘ I¢xpostulation,’ ‘ Hope,’ 
‘Charity.’ Cowper had taken up writing verse, as he had 
taken up gardening and the care of hares, to distract him 
from his melancholy. It is said that Mrs. Unwin suggested 
it to him, giving him ‘The Progress of Error’ for his first 
subject. A new friend, Lady Austen, scot him to write on 
‘The Task’ and ‘John Gilpin,’ which appeared, together 
with ‘ Tirocinium,’ in 1785. In 1791 his translation of the 
‘Tliad ’ appeared, having occupied him for many years. Tho 
closing years of his life were darkened by insanity. 

‘The Task’ is perhaps the most famous of Cowper's works. 
It is a long poem in blank verse, divided into six booka, 
whose titles are respectively ‘The Sofa,’ ‘The Timepiece,’ 
‘The Garden,’ ‘The Winter Evening,’ ‘The Winter Morning 
Walk,’ and ‘The Winter Walk at Noon.’ <A brief analysis 
of one of these may enable the student to get somo insight 
into the characteristics of Cowper’s poetry. ‘Tho Winter 
Morning Walk’ opens thus: 

‘'Tis morning: and the Sun with ruddy orb 
Ascending fires th’ horizon; while the clouds, 
That crowd away before the driving wind, 
More ardent as the disk emerges more, 
Resemble most some city ina blaze, 

Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 
Slides incffectual down the snowy vale, 

And, tingeing all with his own rosy hue, 

From ev'ry herb and every spiry blade 

Stretches a length of shadow o'er the field. 

Mind, spindling into Jongitude immense, 

In spite of gravity, and sage remark 

That I myself am but a fleeting shade, 

Provokes me to a sinile.’ | 

The poet passes on to describe the objects he meets with 
in his morning’s walk—the cattle mourning in corners, the 
woodman striding furth, ‘leaving unconcerned the cheerful 
haunts of men,’ the poultry strutting up to be fed, the 
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fantastic effects of snow and ice on the waterfall, and the 
spray it throws up. This leads him to think of the palace 
of ice built by the ‘imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ,’ 
for he seems to let one idea suggest another, and simply to 
utter them as they come into his mind— 


‘Great princes have great playthings. Some have played 
At hewing mountains into men, and some 

At building human wonders mountain-high. 

Some have amused the dull, sad years of life 

(Life spent in indolence and therefore sad) 

With schemes of monumental fame ; and sought 

By pyramids and mausolean pomp, 

Short-lived themselves, t’ immortalize their bones, 

Scme seek diversion in the tented field, 

And make the sorrows of mankind their sport.’ 


Then he discusses wars and their origin, the growth of 
monarchy and the evils of it; he contrasts the loyalty of 
Trance and of England; he breaks out into an eloquent 
apostrophe to Liberty, and in indignant denunciation of the 
tyrannic French despotism he thus addresses : 


‘Her house of bondage, worse than that of old 
Which God avenged on Pharaoh—the Nastille, 


in words which express a prophetic hope soon to bo realized 


‘Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken hearts, 
Ye dungeons and ye cages of despair, 
That monarchs have supplied from age to age 
With music, such as suits their sov’reign ears, 
The sighs and groans of miserable men ! 
There's not an English heart that would not leap, 
To hear that ye were fall’n at last.’ 


He thon goes on, after extolling political and social liberty 
as one of the chief glories of England, to praise spiritual 
liberty as the highest good. ‘Chains,’ he cries— 


‘Chains are the portion of revolted man, 
Stripes and a dungeon ; and his body serves 
The triple purpose. In that sickly, foul, 
Opprobrious residence he tinds them all. 
Propense his heart to idols, he is held 
In silly dotage on created things, 

Careless of their Creator. .And that low 
And sordid gravitation of his pow’rs 

To a vile clod so draws him, with such force 
Resistless from the centre he should seck, 
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That he at last forgets it. All his hopes 
Tend downward ; his ambition is to sink, 
To reach a depth profounder still, and still 
Profounder in the fathomless abyss 

Of folly.’ 


From this state man’s only release is in the grace of God, 
says the poet; and here he states his creed with a fervid 
clearness such as had not been given to religion in pootry 
since Milton’s time. The chief new element in Cowper's 
poetry—the love of nature as a book given by God to man, 
who understands it fully only by the help of worship and 
faith—we find expressed in such passages as this : 


* Acquaint thyself with God, if thou would’st taste 
His works. Admitted once to His embrace 
Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before : 
Thine eye shall be instructed, and thine heart 
Made pure shall relish with divine delight, 

Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wroncht 
Brutes graze the mountain-top, with faces prone, 
And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them, 
Man views it and aiine ‘4, bat rests content 
With what he views. The landscape has lis praise, 
rut not its author. Uncencerned who formed 
The Paradise he sees, he finds it such, 
And, such well pleased to find it, asks no more, 
Not so the mind that has been touched from Heaven, 
And in the school of sacred wisdom taucht, 
To read His wonders, in whose thought the world, 
Fair as it is, existed ere it was, 
Not for its own sake merely, but for His 
Much more, who fashioned it, he vives it praise. 
* * * * * * 

The soul that sees Him or receives sublimed 

New faculties, or learns at least t’ employ 

More worthily the powers she owned before, 

Discerns in all things what, with stupid vaze 

Of ignorance, till then she overlooked, 

A ray of heavenly hght, gildiny ail forms 

Terrestrial in the vast and the minute ; 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 

Who gives its lustre to an insect wing, 

And wheels His throne upon the rolling worlds.’ 


‘An interesting writer,’ says Mr. T. H. Ward,! ‘has 


‘English Pacts,’ vol. iti 
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charactcrized the tendencies of poetry in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century as “love of natural description and 
attempts at a more vivid and wider delineation of human 
character and incident ;” two tendencies which, we may add, 
are but different forms of one—of the revolt against conven- 
tion both in art and society. The joy in natural objects, of 
which we have found traces in many writers since Thomson, 
begins to be linked with a sense of the brotherhood of man- 
kind ; to the religious mind—and the wide reach of the 
religious revival must be remembered—this sense of brother- 
hood and this sense of natural beauty being sharpened and 
strengthened by the belief in the near presence of the 
Creator and Father of all. Cowper is the artist who has 
expressed, in a new and permanent form, this complex senti- 
ment ;—-and it is mainly this which makes him of such great 
interest in the period we are studying. He is not one of 
our greatest poets, but in him are exemplified so plainly the 
growth of the fresh elements in poetry, the tendencies of the 
age which resulted in the French Revolution on the one 
hand and in the Wordsworthian poetry on the other, that 
his works are deserving of the most diligent attention from 
the student of literary history. Moreover, even though he 
is not placed among the greatest of poets, yet, on occasion, he 
has given us poetry which would add lustre to the crown of 
any of our singers. Such are the passionately tender lines 
‘On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture’; such the lines, 
written, like all his most poetical work, under the influence 
of desperate melancholy, which conclude ‘The Castaway.’ 
This short poem describes the loss of a poor wretch washed 
overboard and drowned in the Atlantic ; the sad tale is told 
skilfully enough, but there is nothing on the whole to lift it 
above the rank of very good commonplace verse, until 
suddenly in the last stanza the poet breaks away from quiet 
gloom into passionate despair : 


‘I therefore purpose not, or dream 
Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date ; 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance jn another's case, 
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‘No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone : 
But I beneath a rougher sea 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.’ 
Such utterances of the soul, did we find them often more 
frequently in Cowper’s work, would place him indeed high 
among our poets; but it is veritably the ery of a drowning 
soul, wrung from the death agony—we must not look for it 
more than once. ‘To turn from a poem of Cowper's to a 
poem of Pope’s, or even of Goldsmith’s, says the diserimin- 
ating critic already quoted, ‘is to turn from one sphere of art 
to quite another, from unconscious to conscious art. Formal 
gardens in comparison with woodland scenery, as Southey 
said ; and how much that means! It means that the day 
of critical and so-called classical poetry is over ; that tho day 
of spontaneous, natural, romantic poetry has begun. Burns 
and Wordsworth are not yet, but they are close at hand.’ 
Burns was boro in a mean cottave near the town of Ayr; he 
Rovert Was the son of a peasant-farmer, the stern, upright man 
Burns: Whose memory and houschold life he has enshrined 
HOOT. in ©The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ In this poem 
(written in 1755) Burns depicts ‘the toil-worn cotter’ and 
his family, ‘the night his weekly moil is at an end.’ We 
see the cheerful, thrifty aspect of the cottage, the loving 
reunion of the ‘elder bairns’ who come ‘drappin’ in’ from 
their work, ‘the mother, wi’ her needle and her shears’ 
mending her children’s clothes and welcoming her young 
daughter’s lover, the father giving sage counsel and religious 
guidance : 
‘Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in Heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head ; 
How His first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
How he, who Jone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 


And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by Heaven's 
command, 


‘Then kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King 
The sajnt, the father, and the husband prays 
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Burns’ father removed to a small farm at Mount Oliphant 
(Ayrshire) when Robert was seven years old, and there re- 
mained until 1777, fighting hard against well-nigh over- 
powering poverty. It was at Mount Oliphant that Burns’ 
earliest pooms were written. ‘I never had the least thought 
or inclination of turning poet till I got once heartily in love, 
and then riyme and song were, in a manner, the spontaneous 
language of my heart.’ This he says with reference to his 
first composition, ‘ Handsome Nell’—a song which he calls 
‘very pucrile and silly’—written at the age of seventeen. 
After leaving Mount Oliphant, Burns’ father took a farm at 
Lochlea, in arbolton, and here Burns remained till 1783, 
when he and his brother Gilbert took the little farm of 
Mossgiel, a short distance from Lochlea, the father’s affairs 
having become desperately involved before his death in 
1784. During part of his life at Lochlea love-making of an 
innocent character seems to have occupied most of the poct’s 
thoughts ; some of his best songs belong to this period. The 
beautiful ‘Mary Morrison,’ for instance, is one of these: 


‘O Mary, at thy window be, 
Tt is the wished, the trysted hour ! 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 
That make the miser’s treasure poor ¢ 
How blythely wad 1 bide the stoure, * 
A weary slave frac sun to sun, 
Could I the rich reward secure, 
‘The lovely Mary Morrison. 


*Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 
T'o thee my fancy took its wing, 

T sat, but neither heard nor saw: 
Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And you the toast of @ the town, 

I sighed and said amang them a’, 
“ Ye are na Mary Morrison.” 


‘Oh Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee { 
Tf love for love thou wilt na gie, 
At least be pity to me shown ; 
A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morrison, 
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At Mossgiel farming prospered little, and the poet was 
besides involved in difficulties and troubles which came 
upon him in consequence of his conduct in love matters. 
He was on the point of leaving Scotland for a clerkship in 
Jamaica, when the applause which grected his first volume 
of poems, published at Kilmarnock in 1786, induced him to 
alter his plans. It was not only that ‘plough-boys and 
maid-servants would have gladly bestowed the wages they 
earned most hardly and which they wanted to purchase 
necessary clothing, if they might procure the works of Burns :’ 
the literary world of the capital was conquered, and Durns 
entered Edinburgh in 1786 to find himself treated as a man 
of genius, fit to mix even with ‘tho best society of the 
Scottish capital.’ 

This Kilmarnock volume of 1786—which is practically 
the same in its contents with the Ndinburgh edition of the 
following year—has Burns’ best work init. Burns’ poems 
are his autobiography : the joys and sorrows into which fortune 
or passion led him are told by him in a hundred songs. 
‘Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ ‘Tho Holy Fair,’ ete, express his 
anger against the religious hypocrisies of the time. In 
the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night’ he describes different aspects 
of the life around him; in ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ he gives usa 
tale of the adventures of the Ayrshire farmer returning after 
market and two deep draughts of ale, who sees the witches’ 
revel at Kirk Alloway ; and his lyrics record his fleeting 
sensations of enjoyment and depression. 

The Edinburgh edition of the poems brought Burns a fair 
sum of money, but he failed to get any help from his friends 
which might enable him to quit his life of wearying toil. In 
1788 a small appointment—as gauger—in the Iixcise was 
given him, and in that year he married Jean Armour; with 
her he retired to a farm at [llisland, in Nithsdale, but his 
farming did not succeed. In 1791 he moved to Dumfries, 
and speaks of his life there as ‘hurry of business, grinding 
the faces of the publican and the sinner on the merciless 
wheels of the Excise, making ballads, and then drinking and 
singing them.’ ‘The work of his last years is not, on the whole, 
among his best, but it is permeated with the spirit of revolt, 
which indeed shows in all his works, but becomes more con- 
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spicuous after the events which culminated in the French 
Revolution. In the ‘Ode for General Washington’s Birth- 
day’ (written in 1794), his love of freedom is formally and 
specifically expressed in what is, perhaps, his very worst 
poem ; in another, the year previous, his feelings in the 
cause of liberty had found expression worthy of his genius 
in the now universally known ‘ Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled.’ Thus the song concludes : 


‘By Oppression’s woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free ! 


* Lay the proud Usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty’s in every blow !— 
Let us Do—or Die!’ 
And he adds in prose: ‘So may God ever defend the cause 
of Truth and Liberty, as Ife did that day !! Amen.’ 
The French Revolution was the theme of a long (never com- 
pleted) rhapsody by William Blake, the artist-poet, 
William é A eae 
Bhike: for whose work in verse such an important position 
1757-1827, has of late years been claimed. The main facts of 
Blake’s life are as follows: he was the son of a London 
tradesman, wrote verse in his childish years, received some 
artistic training, and became an engraver. He lived an ob- 
scure life, supporting himself by his trade, and getting little 
applause either for his designs or his poems, many of which 
he published himself, engraving the MS. instead of having 
it printed. Blake had ‘visions,’ and insisted that he 
‘dictated’ what he thought his best work at the bidding of 
spirits who visited him. Yet the most admirable of Blake's 
poems are to be found among the lyrics in his earliest 
volumes—‘ Poetical Sketches’ (1783) and ‘Songs of Innocence’ 
(1787) ; a large part of his more ambitious work—notably 
in ‘ Urizen’ (1794), ‘ Abania’ (1795), and ‘ Jerusalem ’ (1804) 
~-seems to be little more than the product of lunacy, and it 
is difficult to avoid the conviction that Blake was certainly 
mad at this time. Yet by his best writings—his almost 
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matchless lyrics—which alone need concern us, he stands 
alone in his age; he is apart from eighteenth-century influence 
and conventions, and his inodels—as far as he has any—are tho 
Elizabethans. Beautiful simplicity (where it does not happen 
to degenerate into childishness) and occasional bursts of 
melody are his most admirable characteristics; yet the really 
excellent poetry he has left could be put into an exceedingly 
small space. Jor one specimen of it we give ‘The Tiger’ 
from the ‘Songs of Experience’: 

‘Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 


What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 


*Jn what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes ? 
On what wings dared he aspire ? 
What the hand dared seize the tire ? 
‘And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 
© What the hammer, what the chain, 
Knit their strength and forged thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread graxp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ? 
‘When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see ? 
Did He who made the lamb make thee ?’ 
Scarce less beautiful are several of the lyrics among his earlier 
songs ; notable are those beginning ‘ My silks and fine array’ 
and ‘Memory, hither come,’ with their frank imitation of 
the Elizabethans, : 
And now before we quit the poctry of this age, just a word 
The new OF two may be said about the pocts whose main 
ponte ee the work belongs to the succee‘ling period, but whose 
eightcenth first promises were given before the century closed. 
century Foremost among these is Wordaworth, who, in his 
‘ Lyrical Ballads’ (1798), consciously and openly turns from 
pseudo-poetic diction to what he considers the language of 
natural expression, fixes his eye on the object, and endeavours 
to describe it as it isin the ordinary speech of man. In the 
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same volume appears Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ the first 
published of his more enduring works ; by that time, too, he 
had planned and partly wrought ‘Christabel.’ With Cole- 
ridge, one thinks of his brother-in-law, Robert Southey 
(1774-1843), a far more amiable man, but of little signifi- 
cance as a poet; his earlier work in verse includes ‘ Wat 
Tyler’ and ‘Joan of Are,’ replete with sympathy for liberty. 
W. L. Bowles (1762-1850), whom Coleridge admired, published 
his first volume of ‘Sonnets ’in 1789. Samuel Rogers, banker, 
friend of poets, and verse-maker, issued his ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory,’ an essay in Pope’s couplet, in 1793. Greater 
names are those of Landor and Scott, whose literary activity 
is just beginning when the pcriod closes, 


CHAPTER IX. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DRAMA (AFTER 1714), 


WE have already referred to the paucity of good dramatic 
. literature during this period, Colley Cibber (1671 — 
ane, 1757), who became laureate on the death of Kusden 
in 1730, was the last and Jeast of that brilhant 

band of dramatists who adorned the closing years of the 
seventeenth century and the opening ones of the eighteenth 
with their witty examples of the comedy of manners. 
Cibber’s own plays are held in little esteem ; among the 
more notable of those he wrote after Anue's death is § The 
Nonjuror ’—based on Molicre’s ‘Tartuffe’—which appeared 
in 1717.) Cibber was actor, playwright, manager, and 
rhymester, but in none of these characters has he such a 
title to immortality as that which Pope has conferred upon 
him, by allowing him to ascend the throne of Dulness, vice 
Theobald depose ‘d. Better than ie Cibber wrote was 
the last of Steele's plays, ‘The Conscious Lovers,’ which 
was acted in 1722. This is the play which Fielding — who 
himself wrote many pieces for the stage—makes Parson 
Adams speak of as the one play fit for a Christian to 
witness. Young, the author of ‘Night Thoughts,’ we have 
already mentioned as a writer for the stage—we necd not 
linger over his bombastic blank-verse cvragedies, ‘ Busiris, 
‘The Revenge,’ ‘The Brothers’; nor over the poet Thom- 
son’s unfortunate ‘Sophonisba’ (1729). A more famous 
stage piece than these we have already scen in Gay’s 
‘Beggar’s Opera.’ If this is a ‘Newgate Pastoral,’ we 
have what has been called a ‘Newgate Tragedy’ in ‘The 
London Merchant; or, George Barnwell,’ a prose ia acted 
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in 1730; its author was George Lillo (1693—1739), and the 
success of his work may remind us that the public, deprived 
of witty comedies of manner, was not altogether content 
with the sentimental comedy or the conventional tragic 
play. Among a number of minor playwrights whose work 
belongs to the latter half of the century, we may mention 
Benjamin Hoadley (1706-57), who wrote ‘The Suspicious 
Husband’ (1747); Edward Moore (1712-57), the author 
of ‘The Gamester’ (1753); David Garrick (1716-79), the 
actor-manager who wrote and adapted many plays; George 
Colman (1733-94), who collaborated with him; George 
Colman the Younger (1762—1836); Samuel Foote (1722-77), 
whose fertile wit has left us a number of comedies and 
farces; the Rev. John Home (1724—1808), whose blank- 
verse tragedy, ‘ Douglas,’ delighted theatre-goers in 1756; 
Charles Macklin (1690—1797), the author of ‘The Man of 
the World’ and ‘Love 4 la Mode’; Hannah Cowley (1749 
—1809), whose ‘The Belle’s Stratagem ’ is still popular ; 
Thomas Holcroft (1745—1809), the author of ‘The Road to 
Ruin’; and Richard Cumberland (1732—1811), who wrote 
numerous comedies, of which the most successful are ‘ The 
West Indian,’ and ‘The Brothers.’ There is a description 
Goldsmith, Of Cumberland’s method, with a flattering pic- 
ture of him, drawn by Goldsmith,! whose own 
excellence as a dramatist we have already 
touched on. A less kindly portrait (or caricature) of him 
perhaps appears in ‘The Critic,’ where Sir Fretful Plagiary 
- is said to be meant for Cumberland. ‘The 
Sheridan, Critic’ is the last of the comedies of Richard 
WA—1816. Brinsley Sheridan, who, in his twenty-ninth 
year was leaving the theatre for political life. He had 
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* <VYore Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are, 
His gallants are al) faultless, his women divine, 
And Comedy wonders at being so fine: 
Like a Tragedy queen he has dizened her out, 
Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies so loat in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that Folly grows proud ; 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own.’ ; 
Retaliation. 
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made his first hit with ‘The Rivals,’ which was written in 
1774; here Sheridan showed at once that the Restoration 
Comedy was his model, and that to him (as to Goldsmith, 
whose ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ was acted in 1773) the 
merely sentimental comedy was distasteful. In ‘Tho 
Rivals’ appear some of Sheridan’s most famous characters 
—the cowardly swaggering Bob Acres, fiery Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, sentimental Lydia Languish, and most delightful 
Mrs. Malaprop. ‘The School for Scandal’ (for which 
Sheridan has borrowed something from Fielding, as in ‘The 
Rivals’ he took a hint from Smollett) was written for 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1777, when Sheridan had purchased 
a share in the house, and become manager of it; the play 
was a great success, as it deserved to be for its witty, 
polished dialogue and skilful plot. ‘The Critic,’ 1. combina- 
tion of farce and burlesque, was acted towards the end of 
1779; its sub-title, ‘The Tragedy Rehearsed,’ calls attention 
at once to the fact that it is modelled on the lines of ‘The 
Rehearsal,’ the play in which we saw Buckingham ridicule 
Dryden.! 
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* The other draumtic works of Sheridan are a farce enlled ‘St. Patrick's Day’ 
(1775) 2 an opera, The Duenna’ C7007 an adaptation from Vanburgh’s | Relapse’ 
into ' A Trip to Scarborough? (177); and a tragedy called * Pizarro’ (1700), adapted 
from Kotzebue. 


CHAPTER X. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FICTION: FROM DEFOE TO SMOLLETT. 


On the threshold of the eighteenth century we are greeted 

by him who has justly been called the first of 
siete the great English novelists; but it is not alone 

in that character that we have to deal with 
him here—we must remember that he is also. great as 
pamphleteer, satirist, and journalist. The details of Defoe’s 
early life are not very exactly known, and there is some 
doubt as to the date of his birth, which is given variously 
as 1661, 1662, and 1663. His father, a butcher named 
Foe (his son first wrote his name as D. Foe, and after- 
wards D. de Foe, D. Defoe), was a Dissenter, and is said 
to have intended his son for the Nonconformist ministry ; 
but young Defoe seems to have embarked early in trade 
(as a hosier and commission-agent), and to have come 
to grief and been obliged to hide from his creditors 
(about 1690-92). Before this failure he is said to have 
taken part in Monmouth’s Rebellion, to have been present 
at Sedgmoor (1685), and to have gone abroad (for safety 
and for trade) to the Low Countries and to Spain. Cer- 
tainly his writings show that he was a man of wide experi- 
ence, and his knowledge of foreign countries seems to show 
that he had travelled, besides the fact that he boasts (in 
answer to an opponent who had taunted him with his not 
being a ‘scholar’) of his familiarity with foreign tongues. 
But from these facts no definite conclusions can be arrived 
at, for certainly, if we reasoned from internal evidence only, 
it would be impossible to believe that he had not been a 
full-grown witness of the horrors of the Plague (‘Journal 
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of the Plague,’ 1722): while as for his own uncorroborated 
statements, these are never to be trusted, as he seems to 
have lied as much from habit and temperament as from any 
wish to deceive. Anyhow, in 1695 he obtained a post as 
accountant to the Commissioners of the Glass Duty, given 
him as a reward for some suggestions for raising war-money, 
which were embodied in his ‘ Essay on Projects,’ written in 
1694-5, but not published till 1698. Many other pam- 
phicts and tracts during the next few years call for little 
notice, until we come to ‘The True-Born Englishman’ 
(1701), a satire in rough decasylabic verse, written in 
mockery of the factious outery against the Dutch in general, 
and King William in particular. This satire was wonder- 
fully successful, and brought its author under the notice of 
the king, whose death, however, prevented Defoe reaping 
any benefit from that circumstance, ‘This is che only 
metrical composition of Defoe’s which we shall have occasion 
to notice here, except the ‘ILymn to the Pillory’ (1703), to 
which he was condemned for his pamphlet, “The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters, which ironically advocated their 
utter extirpation as the only way of getting ‘settled, unin- 
terrupted union and tranquillity in this nation. Pls irony 
was so successful that it completely took im both foes and 
friends, the latter of whom chamoured for the prosecution 
of the author. Defoe accordingly was condeinned to the 
pillory ; but when the time for his punishment arrived the 
Whigs and Nonconformists had been convinced of their 
mistake, and the culprit became the hero of the mob, who, 
instead of pelting him with mud and rotten eggs, hung the 
pulory about with garlands, and applauded the author of 
the ‘Hymn to the Pilory,’ which appeared on the day 
when Defoe was first put in it. After this public triuinph, 
however, Defoe had to go to Newgate, where he remained 
for a ycar, during which he pr ojected the ‘Review,’ pub- 
lishing it twice a week while in priron (1704) and for some 
time afterwards until February 1705, when it appeared 
three times a weck till 1713. The rest of Defoe’s work till 
after the accession of the Hanoverian king is journalistic 
and political. He was an indefatigable writer, and issued 
pamphlet after pamphlet on most of the questions of the 
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.day, and seems to have been secretly paid by the Tories 
while apparently supporting Whig principles. It is often 
difficult to know when he is ironical and when sincere. 
His political pamphlets (such as ‘What if the Pretender 
should come?’ ‘ Reasons against the Succession of the 
House of Hanover’) were successful in their day, but 
claim little attention except as specimens of Defoe’s 
simple, unornate, vigorous, realistic style, and his power of 
grave sarcasm. He is chiefly notable (before 1714) as 
the prince of powerful journalists and able occasional 
writers. 

After the death of Queen Anne, Defoe managed to 
secure the confidence of the Whig Ministry, which then 
came into power. We find him paid by them to get work 
on an ultra-Tory journal, in order to ‘take the sting 
out of that mischievous paper,’ as he boasted he had 
done in the case of ‘Mist’s Journal.’ Defoe’s literary 
activity was at all times enormous, and after 1714 we 
find that he was conneeted with half a dozen journals, 
and that; he wrote pamphlets and books too mumerous 
to mention. We will confine our attention to his famous 
novels. 

From the lustory of Defoe’s life it is casy to see that he 
had almost as much love for ingenious inventions as he had 
talent and opportunity for making his fietions pass for 
reality. ‘Dcfoe was essentially a journalist,’ says a 
biographer ; and the main business of his life was to enter- 
tain his readers with circumstantial accounts of the events 
of the day. It was the business of the journalist (of those 
days) to embellish where detail was lacking, and, if necessary, 
toinvent. It was in this last branch that Defoe was pre- 
eminently fitted by nature and art to excel. He had a 
superb power (as was recognised in his own day) ‘ of forging 
a story, and imposing it on the world for truth.’ This art 
he practised with immense success in the columns of the 
journals to which he contributed, and it very well served 
his purpose after he began to write for the anti-Whig 
journals of George's reign, to fill their columns with fanciful 
descriptions of facts or pseudo-facts, to the exclusion, as far 
as possible, of politics. It is to Defoe that we are indebted 
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for the ‘ Letter Introductory,’ the precursor of the more 
‘leader,’ for the invention of something like ‘society 

journalism, and for some of the first specimens of the 
‘interviewer’s’ and ‘special correspondent’s’ art. It is 
said that in these last two branches fiction is stil] not 
altogether unknown; but in Defoe’s day, whon means of 
communication were scarce, bad, and costly, an inventive 
writer had far more scope. Hence it is that ‘ Defoe always 
wrote what a large number of people were in a mood to 
read,’ as Professor Minto points out. ‘All his writings, 
with so few exceptions that they may reasonably be sup- 
posed to fall within that category, were picces des circon- 
stance. Whenever any distinguished person died or otherwise 
engaged public attention, no matter how distinguished, 
whether as a politician, a criminal, or a divine, Defoe lost 
no time in bringing out a biography. It was in such 
emergencies that he produced his “Memoirs of Charles XII,” 
“ Peter the Great,” . 2. “Captain Avery, the King of the 
Pirates,” « Dominique Cartouche,” & Rob Roy,” “ Jonathan 
Wild,” “Jack Shepherd,” © Duncan Campbell.” ... We owe 
the “ Journal of the Plague in 1665” [1722] to a visitation 
which fell upon France in 1721], and caused much appre- 
hension in England. The germ which in his fertile mind 
grew into “ Robinson Crusoe” [1719] fell from the real 
adventures of Alexander Selkirk, Whose solitary residence 
of four years on the island of Juan Fernandez was a nine 
days’ wonder in the reign of Queen Anne. Defoe was too 
busy with his politics at that moment to turn it to account; 
it was recalled to him later on, in the year 1719, when the 
exploits of fnmous pirates had given a vivid interest to the 
chances of adventures in far-away islands on the American 
and African coasts. “The Life, Adventures, and Piracies 
of the famous Captain Singleton ” [1720], who was set on 
shore in Madagascar, traversed the continent of Africa 
from east to west, past the sources of the Nile, and went 
roving again in the company of the famous Captain Avery, 
Was produced to satisfy thesame demand. Such biographies 
as those of “ Moll Flanders” [1715] and “ Lady Roxana” 
[1724] were of a kind... that interested all times, and 
all professions and degre ees; but we have seen to what 
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accident he owed their suggestion, and probably part of 
their materials.’ 

It is precisely to the fact that Defoe’s stories were meant 
to be passed off as true relations of actual events that they 
owe one of their most characteristic excellences. Defoe was 
forbidden by the nature of the case to be unreal. He might 
invent as much as he liked, but he was bound to make his 
narrative absolutely credible. Profcssed prose fiction up to 
his day had been bombastic, telling of impossible adventures 
and exaggerated passions in inflated and rhetorical language, 
All this was as much forbidden to Defoe for the success of his 
work as it scems to have been foreign to his nature. He is 
the first of our great novelists, because he is the first prose- 
writer of genius who made his characters live and take part 
in actions that impress us as real, 

To give the reader any idea of the contents of Defoe’s 
clief novels is not very easy; it is fortunately, however, 
the less necessary, because one which is acknowledged to 
be among the best—‘ Robinson Crusoe ’—is universally 
known, Everybody has read the story of the ship- 
wrecked man on his desert island, though the ‘ Farther 
Adventures,’ with ‘The Serious Reflections’ are less 
familar. ‘Captain Singleton’ has already been touched 
on. From * Colonel Jack’ we select our specimen of Defoe's 
style :—- 

‘T had here now a most happy and comfortable retreat, though it 
was a kind of an exile ; here I enjoyed everything | could think of 
that was agreeable and pleasant, except only a liberty of going home, 
which, for that reason perhaps, was the only thing 1 desired in the 
world ; for the grief of one absent comfort is oftentimes capable of 
embittering all the other enjoyments in the world. 

‘Here I enjoyed the moments which I had never before known how 
to employ ; 1 mean, that here I learned to look upon a long, ill- 
spent life, blessed with infinite advantage, which I had no heart given 
me till now to make use of, and here I found just reflections were the 
utmost felicity of human life. 


‘Here I wrote these memoirs, having to add to the pleasure of 
looking back with due reflections, the benefit of a violent fit of the 
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‘Ho had tested the markot for such wares in bis Journals of Society. . . . The 
raw materials of several of his elaborate tales, such as ‘Moll Flanders’ and 
‘Colonel Jack,’ are tou be found in the columns of ‘ Mist's’ and ‘ Applebee's,'— 
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gout, which, as it is allowed by most people, clears the head, restores 
the memory, and qualifics us to make the most, and just, and useful 
remarks upon our own actions. 

‘Perhaps, when I wrote these things down, I did not forsee that the 
writings of our own stories would be so much the fashion in England, 
or so agrecable to others to read, as I find custom and the humour of 
the times has caused it to be; if any one that reads my story pleases 
to make the same just reflections, which Lacknowledge I ought to have 
made, he will reap the benefit of my misfortunes, perhaps more than 
I have done myself. Jt is evident by the long series of changes and 
turns which have appeared in the narrow compass of one private, 
mean person’s life, that the history of men's lives may be many 
ways made useful and instructive to those who read them, if moral 
and religious improvement and reflections are made by those that 
write them.’ 


Of Defoe’s power as an artist a few words must be said. 
He excels in vivid narrative, in which, as we have pointed 
out, the reader is constantly and unconsciously impressed 
with the reality of the story, as much by the obvious truth 
of the details as by the ingenuous, unornate way in which 
the characters make their statements. Defoe’s language is 
simple, clear, and direct; he is never rhetorical or declama- 
tory; he is always circumstantial and terse. Description 
as an ornament he does not indulge in; but of the kind of 
description that is necessary for the purpose of making the 
reader understand his characters’ situations he is a master. 
He does not deal with complex or subtle emotions, or with 
involved and complicated occurrences; simplicity is the 
characteristic of his episodes, his personages, aud his style. 
For his irony and powers of humorous controversy we must 
look in his pamphlets. The grossness of which he is some- 
times accused is not worse than that of most other writers 
of theday. He often describes coarse incidents, and he uses 
appropriate language; but-he doves not. seem to go out of his 
way to introduce unnecessary dirtiness. In each of his 
novels the ‘ moral’ is sound; vice is made to bring its own 
punishment to the vicious. This is often exhibited in a 
rough, coarse kind of way; but refinement of feeling is 
the last thing to be found in Defoe’s books, and that is 
perhaps why he is often characterised as ‘prosaic.’ Cer- 
tainly he was a victorious adventurer in a new region of 
prose. 
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It is only as a matter of convenience we group the great 
Jonathan Swift, English master of irony in the chapter which 

1667—1745. deals with fiction ; there is, however, this much 
justification for so doing, that the best known and, all 
things considered, the greatest of his works is a work of 
imagination in prose. The larger part of his writings 
however is ‘occasional’; for like Defoe he was a busy 
journalist and political pamphleteer. 

Swift was born of English parents in Dublin, after the 
death of his father, which event had left his mother in 
poverty. By the help of his uncles he was educated at 
Kilkenny and Dublin University, where he took no honours, 
receiving his degree by ‘special grace’ (7.e., by act of con- 
descension on the part of the University). ‘In 1786 Swift 
came to England, and was received as a sort of literary 
companion and secretary into the house of Sir William 
Tomple, where he met Hester Johnson (Stella), then a 
child under Temple’s guardianship. It was here that Swift 
seems first to have been attacked by that strange disorder 
which he himself in after-lfe was wont to declare was 
brought on by cating too much unripe fruit. Here, too, 
King William, when on a visit to Temple, is said to have 
offered to give him a commission in the army. Swift left 
Temple to take orders, but returned again to him, and 
stayed in his household till Temple’s death (1699), and 
subsequently edited his ‘Remains.’ In 1700 he received a 
smal] Irish hving (Laracor), where he went to reside, and 
was soon followed by Hester Johnson and her friend Miss 
Dingley. After many occasional visits to London, he was 
intrusted by the Irish Bishops with a commission to the 
Court of Queen Anne, and it was then (1710) he commenced 
the ‘Journal to Stella,’ which ends in 1713 with his return 
to Ireland as Dean of St. Patrick’s, We shall see that his 
first political writings were on the Whig side. We may 
note here that his connection with the other party dates 
from his mission to England. 

One of Swift’s earliest writings is connected with his 
patron, Sir William Temple. This arose out of the ‘ Epistles 
of Phalaris’ controv ersy, and was entitled ‘The Battle of 
the Books.’ In this ‘skit,’ written about 1697 (and 
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published 1704), Swift naturally espoused the cause of 
Temple and the Ancients against Bentley and the Moderns. 
About the same time, too (or possibly somewhat earlier), he 
wrote ‘The Tale of a Tub,’ which, however, did not appear 
till some years later, and was never published with its 
author’s name during his lifetime. This satire, ‘written 
-for the universal improvement of mankind,’ deals with the 
doings of three sons, Peter (Roman Catholicism), Martin 
(Church of England), and Jack (Dissent), and the way in 
which they carry out their father’s will. Swift's intention 
was doubtless to champion the Church of England; but the 
irreverent way in which he handles things supposed to be 
sacred is said to have retarded, and in some ways altogether 
stopped, his preferment. 

The first of Swift’s writings to be publishcd was a political 
tract, written in the Wing interest, in the year 1701, 
entitled ‘A Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions 
between the Nobles and Commons in Athens and Rome.’ 
Swift’s next writings belong to the year 1708, when he 
wrote ‘The Sentiments of a Chrrch of Kneland Man in 
respect to Religion and Government’ (one of his few pro- 
ductions which are neither ironical nor bitterly partisan), 
and ‘An Argument against the Abolition of Christianity,’ 
in which he treats with the utanost mock-scriousness of the 
inconveniences that would arise from such a course. This 
was followed next year by ‘A Project for the Advancement 
of Religion,’ purporting to be by a ‘person of quality,’ in 
which Swift’s scorn of the world (as he shows it us even 
more plainly later on in ‘ Gulliver’) Is more conspicuous 
than his desire to amend it. Satire of lighter kind dis- 
tinguishes ‘The Predictions for the Year 1708,’ where 
Swift, under the name -of ‘Isaac Bickerstaff,’ gravely 
prophesies the eveuts of the year to come. His mockery 
is directed against the ‘Astrologic Almanac’ makers in 
general, and one Partridge in particu’ar, who was destined 
(according to Bickerstaff) to die on March 29th, 1708. 
Accordingly, after that day, Swift promptly published 
‘An Account of the Death of the unfortunate Partridge,’ 
who protested in vain that he was alive, only to have it 
gravely demonstrated to him in ‘A Vindication of Isaac 
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Bickerstaff’ (1709), that there was certainly every reason 
for his non-existence. 

From his mission to London (1710-13) dates Swift's 
friendship with Harley and Bolingbroke, and his appear- 
ance as the literary champion of the Tories. To the same 
period belongs his ‘Journal to Stella,’ which latter is a series 
of letters to Hester Johnson (never meant to be published, 
of course), in which the writer describes the events of . his 
daily life, little and big ; the statesmen and men of letters 
of the day; his mode of existence, his expectations and 
doings. Among the latter was the re-establishment of the 
Examiner} as a semi-oficial Tory organ, and the writing of 
a large amount of politie:l pamphlets. Two of these, ‘The 
Conduct of the Allies’ (1711), with its sequel, ‘ Reflections 
on the Barrier Treaty’ (1712), and ‘The Public Spirit of 
the Whigs ’ *(1714), created a sensation on their appearance. 
‘The purpose’? (of the ‘Conduct ) ‘was,’ says Jolinson, ‘ to 
persuade the nation to peace; and never had any writer 
more success. The people, who had been amused with 
bonfires and trimmphal processions, and looked with idolatry 
on the General and his friends—who, as they thought, had 
made England the arbritress of nations—were confounded 
between ‘shame and rage when they found that “ armies 
had been exhausted and millions destroyed ” to secure the 
Dutch or aggrandise the Emperor, without any advantage 
to ourselves ; that we had been bribing our neighbours to 
fight their own quarrel ; and that among our enemies we 

might number our allies.’ The success ‘of. this pamphlet 
was tremendous ; and ‘Swift now attained the zenith of 
his political importance,’ which was not weakened by the 
fact that his reply to Steele's. § Crisis’ (for which latter, 
Stecle was expelled the House of Commons by the Tory 
majority) so irritated the Lords ‘that some of them,’ says 
Johnson, ‘demanded an audience of the Queen, and solicited 
reparation. A proclamation was issued, in which three 
hundred pounds were offered for the discovery of the author. 
From this storm he was,’ as he relates, ‘ “secured by a 
sleight,” of what kind is not known,’ though doubtless it 
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* November, 1710. Addison's Whig Baw had come to an end a month before. 
* In answer to Steele's pamphlet, ‘ Tbe Crisis.’ 
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was owing to the protection of his powerful friends in the 
Ministry, for though the pamphlet was anonymous (like 
most of Swift’s writings), the author was well known.! 
In the year of this ‘storm,’ however, Queen Anne died, the 
Tories were utterly routed, and Swift retired to his deanery 
(of St. Patrick’s, Dublin), which had been conferred on 
him in 1713. We may here observe that, though his 
better-known works (‘ The Drapier Letters ’ and ‘ Gulliver ’) 
belong to a later date, all the characteristics of his gonius 
—his lucid, clear style, his occasional outbursts of eloquence, 
his savage contempt of shams (and almost of all mankind 
as the embodiment of them), his grave irony, his bitter 
satire, his originality, and his admirable power of stating 
his arguments and combating is adversaries’ — are as 
clearly shown in his writings before 1714 (e¢.g., ‘The Battle 
of the Books,’ ‘The Tale of a Tub’—in some respects the 
best written of all his works—‘ The Arguments against 
the Abolition of Christianity,’ ‘The Conduct of the Allies,’ 
etc.) as in those after it; while his horrible manner of 
dealing with horrible subjects, and his diseased liking for 
treating of obscene things, had not as yet found vent—at 
least, in print. 

In Ireland Swift spent most of his remaining years after 
1714, visiting England occasionally and keeping up his 
friendship with Pope, Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, etc. He was 
married privately in 1716 to Hester Johnson, the ‘Stella’ 
to whom his journal was written. The ill-fated Esther 
Vanhomrigh (the ‘Vanessa’ of his poem ‘Cadenus and 
Vanessa ’) died after following him to Ireland in 1723-—of a 
broken heart, it is said. He himself gradually lost his reason 
towards the close of his life. Besides some ve rses, not of any 
great value, his chief works ‘after his return to Ireland are 
the ‘ Drapier’s Letters ’ and ‘Gulliver's Travels’ (1726-27). 

The former of these were written in 1724, under the name 
of ‘ M. B. Drapier,’ to rouse the indignation of Ireland on 
the grant of a patent for coining halfpence granted to an 
Englishman named Wood. These halfpence were not in 
reality the debased coins Swift declared them to be, but 
Swift was able to provoke such indignation as to cause the 
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patent to be withdrawn. The ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ raised 
him to the height of the popular esteem and affection. He 
was honoured by the populace as the champion, patron, 
and instructor of Ireland; and gained such power as, con- 
sidered both in its extent and dur: ation, scarcely any man 
has ever enjoyed without greater wealth or higher station. 

‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ the most famous of Swift’s writings, 
is, like Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ a record of imaginary 
lands ; ; but, unlike that book, de als with miraculous peoples, 
and is a satire. 

The plan of ‘ Gulliver’ is as follows: Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, 
a ship’s surgeon, ‘set sail from Bristol, May 4th, 1699,’ for 
the East Indies; the ship was wrecked ‘in the latitude of 
30 degrees 2 minutes south,’ but Gulliver was cast up by 
the sea on an unknown shore. This was the kingdom 
of Talliput, whose little inhabitants take Gulliver captive. 
Swift describes the life of these tiny people—thcir quarrels 
with their neighbours of Blefuscu, the court life, their 
factions, and so forth. The manner of his satire may be 
gathered from the following ironical description of the causes 
for the ‘ obstinate war’ between ‘the great empires’ Blefuscu 
(France) and Lilliput (England) : 

‘It began upon the following fashion. It is allowed on all hands 
that the primitive way of breaking eggs before we eat them was upon 
the larger end; but his present majesty’s grandfather, while he was a 
boy, going to eat an egg, and breaking it according to the ancient 
practice, happened to cut one of his fingers, whereupon the emperor, 
his father, published an edict, commanding all his subjects, upon great 
penalties, to break the smaller end of theireggs. The people so highly 
resented this law that our histories tell us there have been six rebellions 
raised on that account ; wherein one emperor lost his life and another 
his crown. These civil commotions were constantly fomented by the 
monarchs of Blefuscu ; and when they were quelled, the exiles always 
fled for refuge to that empire. It is computed that eleven thousand 
persons have at several times suffered dcath rather than submit to 
break their eggs at the smaller end. Many hundred large volumes 
have been published upon this controversy ; but the books of the Big- 
endians have been long forbidden, and the whole party rendered in- 
capable by law of holding employments. During the course of these 
troubles the emperors of Blefuscu did frequently expostulate by their 
ambassadors, accusing us of making a schism in religion by offending 
against a fundamental doctrine of our great prophet Lustrog, in the 
fifty-fourth chapter of the Blundecral (which is their Alcoran). This, 
however, is thought to be a mere strain upon the text ; for the words 
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are these : That all believers shall break their eggs at the convenient 
end ; and which is the convenient end seems, in my humble opinion, 
to be left to every man’s conscience, or at least in the power of the 
chief magistrate to determine.’ 
The second section of the book is written in the same vein, 
but now Lemuel, having escaped from Lilliput, is stranded 
in Brobdingnag, a country whose inhabitants were as much 
above him as the Lilliputians were below him. Gulliver, 
when questioned about his native land, describes it in the 
most glowing terms, but in cross-oxamination is compelled, 
much against his will, to expose to the giant king the 
defects Swift saw in the civilized governments of his time. 
‘It doth not appear, from all you have said,’ remarks his 
majesty, 
Show any one virtue is required towards the procurement of any one 
station among you ; much less that men were ennobled on account of 
their virtue ; that priests were advanced for their piety or learning ; 
soldiers for their conduct or valour; judges for their integrity ; 
senators for the love of their country ; or councillora for their wisdom. 
As for yourself,’ continued the king, ‘who have spent the greatest part 
of your life in travelling, ] am well disposed to hope you may hitherto 
have escaped many vices of your country. But by what I have gathered 
from your own relation, and the answers I have with much pains 
wringed and extorted from you, 1 cannot but conclude the bulk of 
your natives to be the most pernicious race of little odious vermin that 
nature ever suffered to cratol upon the surface of the earth,’ 
These words seem to contain Swift’s candid opinion of his 
fellow-men, but it does not find its fullest (and foulest) cx- 
pression till the last part of the work: in Lilliput and in 
Brobdingnag, and in Laputa,! which he next visits, his 
text is rather Puck’s ‘Lord, what fools these mortals be !’ 
They are horrible and obscene creatures of night in the fourth 
part, which describes the country of the Houyhnhnms, 
These unpronounceable beings are a noble equine race who 
do well to regard with loathing and treat with ignominy the 
degraded Yahoos, under which name Swift presents to us 
his horrible ideas of mankind. 

It is said that the madness which fell upon Swift’s last 
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t In this part of the book the most amusing portion deals with Gulliver's visit 
to the academy of piflosophers in the tiying island : it is there that ho secs one 
‘ projector’ endeavouring to extract sunbeams frum cucumbers, another trying to 
calcine ice into gunpowder, a third contriving a plan for building houses from the 
roof downwards. In this book, too, he describes the unhappy Struldbrugs, 
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years was already at work upon his mind when he wrote 
this blackest part of his work, and it is pointed out that it 
may have been written during Stella’s last illness, about 
which time his biographer says the giddiness from which he 
had before suffered became chronic. But however this may 
be, it is impossible to avoid seeing that Swift had a genuine 
hatred and scorn of the human race, which—with the ex- 
ception of a very few personal friends—he seems to have 
reyarded as a collection of interesting but noisome objects ; 
nor can we forget that he evidently had a liking—a diseased 
liking it may well be—for the disgusting, which made him 
well inclined to deal with the objects of his scorn in a re- 
volting way. His unrivalled power of irony, his lucid 
method of description, and his passionate loathing of his 
kind, combined to produce a work which, as a satire on man, 
has never been approached in our literature, He says him- 
self that he 


‘Had too much satire in his vein, 

And seemed determined not to starve it, 
Because no age could more deserve it. 
Yet malice never was his aim ; 

He lashed the vice, but spared the name.’”! 


It is true that he did not, like his friend Pope, single out 
particular foes for attack : his enemy is the whole race ; the 
vice of being human was the one which he lashed. 
A very different temperament was that of a young man 
Henry Wo about this time was cking out his allowance 
Fielding: by writing plays for the theatres. Henry Fielding, 
WOT Whose first play, ‘Love in Several Masques,’ was 
acted in 1728, was of a healthy, vigorous temperament, 
with a keen love of enjoyment, a fine sense of humour and a 
deep and broad sympathy with—and understanding of—that 
poor human nature which seemed to Swift nothing but cor- 
ruption. Fielding was of good family, and had been well 
educated at Eton and at Leyden. He came to London at 
the age of twenty, and at once ‘turned author’; during the 
next twelve years he wrote a large number of plays, appeared 
for awhile as a player himself, and contributed to periodicals. 


* In some verses which he wrote ‘ On the Death of Dr. Swift’: see p. 90. 
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His first notable work was published in 1742: this was 
‘Joseph Andrews.’ In 1748 Fielding was made a stipendiary 
magistrate. Next year appeared his greatest novel—perhaps 
the greatest that has ever been written—‘Tom Jones.’ Then 
came (in 1751) ‘Amelia.’ In this last he has drawn the 
character of his heroine from his first wife, whum he married 
in 1735, and who had died in 1743. Fielding’s last work 
was his ‘ Voyage to Lisbon’: he had gone abroad in 1754 on 
a vain endeavour to stave off his approaching death. 

In 1740 Richardson’s ‘ Pamela’ had been published ; as it 
was to this that the ‘Adventures of Joseph Andrews’ owe 
their origin, we will give some account of it here, Richard- 
son’s ‘Pamela’ is a country girl, who withstands the tempta- 
tions of her young and wealthy master, ‘Mr. B.,’ and has 
her reward—the sub-title of the book is ‘ Virtue Rewarded ’ 
—after many trials and tribulations, in marriage with her 
persecutor, The vulgar déiomemeut which united the im- 
maculate heroine with the blackyuardly gentleman, and the 
satisfaction with which this ‘reward’ is received by Pamela 
Andrews herself, as well as by her parents, undoubtedly 
jarred on Fielding’s more delicate notions as much as the 
manner of writing seems to have amused him. Accordingly 
he produced a brother to Pamela, one Joseph, who ts a foot- 
man toalady. She becomes enamoured of him, and perse- 
cutes him with her attentions. Joseph, however, is not to 
be beguiled by them, and it is in a spirit of frank burlesque 
of ‘ Pamela’ and ‘ Mr. b.’ that the beginning of the book is 
written. This is not the tone of the whole, however: Field- 
ing becomes interested in his characters, and tho caricature 
is soon dropped. The novel is humorous throughout, it is 
true, but the characters are vividly real: famous among 
these is the good Parson Adama, the companion and friend 
of Joseph. 

The qeality of humour so conspicuous in ‘Jogeph 
Andrews’ shines through all the pages of the greater suc- 
cessor ‘Tom Jones’; but it is the construction of the novel 
which has excited more particularly the admiration of the 
eritics. The plot is briefly as follows: Squire Allworthy 
(whose name describes his character) brings up, as if they 
were his sons, the child of his sister Bridget, who had married 
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a Captain Blifil, and the foundling Tom Jones. The educa- 
tion of the two boys, under Parson Thwackum and 
Philosopher Square, the life of the good Squire, his sour 
sister and his barbarian neighbour, Squire Western, are 
described by the hand of an artist who, as a delineator of men 
and manners, has never been surpassed. The two boysare of 
diametrically opposite characters—Blifil, hypocritical, un- 
generous and wary ; Tom, warm-hearted, quick-tempered and 
unsuspicious. He falls into many errors, but we are meant 
to see that they are such as a hot-blooded youth, in fine 
health and in the first enjoyment of life, might easily 
commit ; his nature is not depraved, and although he sins, 
he is always ready to repent, and to atone as far as he 
can. Through Blifil’s well-laid plots and Tom’s own folly, 
the latter is disowned by Squire Allworthy ; but in the end, 
after many adventures—in which in one instance at least it 
is impossible to avoid regarding Tom as one of the meanest 
of rascals—Dlifil is exposed, and Tom is triumphant, receiv- 
ing the hand of the charming Sophia Western, the heroine, 
from whose affections Blifil had in vain tried to oust him. 
No doubt Tom as little deserves the pure and affectionate 
Sophia as Mr. B. does Pamela—or for that matter Pamela 
does Mr. B.—but the reader loves Fielding’s hero, and sym- 
pathizes more with him than with Richardson’s creations, 
and is consequently not shocked in the one case as the other. 

Fielding, in the introduction to ‘Tom Jones ’—the dedica- 
tion to Lord Lyttelton, his kind friend—thus sets forth the 
aim of this book of his, ‘the labours of some years’: 


‘. .. I declare that to recommend goodness and innocence hath been 
my sincere endeavour in this history. This honest purpose you have 
been pleased to think I have attained ; and, to say the truth, it is like- 
lest to be attained in books of this kind; for an example is a kind 
of picture, in which Virtue becomes as it were an object of sight, and 
strikes us with an idea of that loveliness which Pluto assegts there is in 
her naked charms. 

‘Besides displaying that beauty of Virtue which may attract the 
admiration of mankind, I have attempted to engage a stronger motive 
to human action in her favour, by convincing men that their true in- 
terest directs them to a pursuit of her. For this purpose I have shown 
that no acquisitions of guilt can compensate the loss of that solid 
inward comfort of mind which is the sure companion of innocence and 
virtue ; nor can in the least balance the evil of that horror and anxiety 
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which, in their room, guilt introduces into our bosoms. And again, 
that as these acquisitions are in themselves generally worthless, 80 are 
the means to attain them not only base and infamous, but at best incer- 
tain, and always full of danger. Lastly, I have endeavoured strongly to 
inculcate that virtue and innecence can scarce ever be injured but by 
indiscretion ; and that it is this alone which often betrays them into 
the snares that deccit and villainy spread for them. A moral which 
I have the more industriously laboured, as the teaching it is, of all 
others, likeliest to be attended with tnuccess ; since I believe it ia much 
easier to make good men wise than to make bad men good. 

‘For these purposes T have employed all the wit and humour of 
which I am master in the tollowing history ; wherein I have endea- 
voured to laugh mankind out of their favourite follies and vices.’ 

‘As a picture of manners,’ says one of the greatest of nine- 
teenth-century novelists, who himself learned much from 
Fielding, ‘the novel of ‘Tom Jones” is indeed exquisite ; as 
a work of construction quite a wouder: the by-play of 
wisdom, the power of observation, the multiplied felicitous 
terms and thoughts, the varied character of the great Comic 
Epic keep the reader in a perpetual admiration and curiosity. 
. . . What a wonderful art!’ continues Thackeray, ‘what an 
admirable gift of nature was it with which the author of these 
tales was endowed, and which enabled him to fix our interest, 
to waken our sympathy, to seize upon our credulity, so that 
we believe in his people—speculate gravely upon their faults 
or their excellences, prefer this cne or that, deplore Jones’s 
fondness for drink and play, Booth’s! fundness for play and 
drink, and the unfortunate position of the wives of both 
gentlemen—love and admire those Jadies with all our hearts, 
and talk about them as faithfully as if we had breakfasted 
with them this afternoon in their actual drawing-rooms, or 
should meet them this afternoon in the Park! What a 
genius! what a vigour! what a bright-eyed intelligence and 
observation! what a wholesome hatred for meanness and 
knavery ! what a vast sympathy! what a cheerfulness! what 
a manly relish of life! what a love of human kind! what a 
poet is here!— watching, meditating, brooding, creating ! 
What multitudes of truths has that man left behind him! 
What generations he has taught to laugh wisely and fairly ! 
What scholars he has formed and accustomed to the exercise 


! Under which name Fielding has drawn bis own portrait in ‘Amelia,’ the 
heroine of the novel bog his first wife. 
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of thoughtful humour and the manly play of wit! What a 
courage he had! what a dauntless and constant cheerfulness 
of intellect, that burned bright and steady through all the 
storms of his life, and never deserted ita last wreck! It is 
wonderful to think of the pains and misery which the man 
suffered ; the pressure of want, illness, remorse which he 
endured; and that the writer was neither malignant nor 
melancholy, his view of truth never warped, and his generous 
human kindness never surrendered.’ 

Richardson’s first novel gave rise to his great contem- 

Samuol porary’s first effort in the same direction ; but while 
Richard: the career in literature of the author of ‘Pamela’ 
1689-1761. practically began with that book, the other (although 
a much younger man) had long been, as we have seen, writing 
for his living. While Fielding was producing farces and 
squibs, ‘having no choice,’ as he said himself, ‘ but to be a 
hackney writer or a hackney coachman,’ Richardson was 
pursuing the less exciting, but more profitable, avocation 
of a printer. He was over fifty when his first novel 
appeared, and its composition was not due to any wish, in 
the first place, to shine in literature. Richardson from his 
boyhood—he was the son of a Derbyshire carpenter—loved 
writing letters, and he tells us that in his early years, the 
village gitls used to get him to write letters to their sweet- 
hearts for them; it is probably partly to this that he owes 
the intimate acquaintance with the female heart that his 
books display. It is evident that he was always a close ob- 
server of the relations between the sexes—practically the only 
subject his books deal with—and that he loved to analyze the 
emotions connected with tenderness and passion, and to 
moralize about them. To preach, indeed, he seems to have 
considered his main duty in literature, and thus arose ‘Pamela:’ 
for having undertaken to write a sort of ‘ Polite Letterwriter,’ 
as it is called nowadays, a series of model epistles, as a 
guide to uneducated persons in their correspondence, devised 
with the double plan of teaching what they ought to say and 
how they ought to say it, he was struck by the fact that a 
story of real life and its temptations, told in a series of 
letters, might be both instructive and entertaining to young 
girls going out to service, and to other young people. It is 
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interesting to consider that Richardson’s first novel was meant 
for the instruction of a class a good deal more illiterate than 
that which now reads the Family Herald. His contempt, 
indeed, for the idea of mercly writing a book to entertain is 
clearly expressed in a letter he writes to one of his numerous 
lady admirtrs, to whom he sends the last volumes of 
‘Clarissa’: he trusts that they may be allowed a placy 
among her favourite works of devotion, for ‘they appear in 
the humble guise of novel,’ he says, ‘only by way of accom- 
modation to the manners and taste of an ago overwhelmed 
with luxury, and abandoned to sound and soundlossness.’ 
Some account of ‘Pamela’ we have already given in dis- 
cussing Fielding’s ‘Joseph Andrews.’ ‘ Clarissa,’ the work 
which entitles Richardson to a place among our classics— 
perhaps among the world’s classics—was finished in 1748. 
Tho ‘plot’ is simplicity itself; the heroine, Clarissa Har- 
lowe, persecuted by her family becanse she refuses to marry 
an odious suitor, is driven, or rather tricked, into accepting 
the protection of her assiduous wooer, Lovelace : he, after 
many vain attempts to induce her to consent to his wishes, at 
last, after submitting her to many indignities, causes her to 
be ‘first robbed of her senses and then of her honour,’ 
Clarissa dies, after refusing to marry the now remorseful 
villain who has so basely used her, and Lovelace himself is 
killed in a duel by his victim’s cousin. The book is im- 
mensely big, the story is narrated in stupendously long letters 
between the chief characters, and Richardson has no title to 
rank asa stylist. Yet that it entitles him to be ranked as a 
great genius there cannot be a doubt ; the interest one takes 
in the characters begins with their introduction, and grows 
upon one as one reads ; we can quite understand the feelings 
that urged Richardson’s feminine friends to beg him to give 
it a happy ending: for we get so to know and love the sweet, 
sprightly, intensely feminine Clarissa that we feel for her 
sufferings as if they were actually going on. Richardson is 
not often ranked high as a humorist, but the delightful half- 
conscious malice Clarissa displays towards her sister Bella, 
the way in which she acts towards and speaks of Solmes, the 
detestable husband chosen for her, and the character of Miss 
Anna Howe, her confidante, show him to have had a keen 
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sense of humour. Towards the conclusion of ‘Clarissa’ he 
has reached a conception of the sublime which certaiuly the 
reader of ‘Pamela’ would not have suspected in him. His 
fair readers were angry with him, however, and he has to 
justify himself for making them weep so bitterly.!_ To let 
Lovelace marry Clarissa, after his reform, would be an en- 
couragement to the rake to ‘ pass the flower and prime of his 
youth in forming and pursuing the most insidious enter- 
prises,’ till at last he meets a Clarissa, with whom all his arts 
avail him nothing, and to whom he at last ‘graciously 
extends his hand.’ As for Clarissa’s position, we have but to 
look at the letter she left to be given to Lovelace after her 
death. Here are two paragraphs from it: 


‘TI repeat, therefore, that I do forgive you; and may the Almighty 
forgive you too! Nor have I, at the writing of this, any other essential 
regrets than what are occasioned by the grief I have given to parents, 
who till I knew you were the most indulgent of parents ; by the scandal 
given to other branches of my family ; by the disreputation brought 
upon my sex ; and by the offence given to virtue in my fall. 

‘As to myself, you have only robbed me of what once were my 
favourite expectations in the transient life I shall have quitted when 
you receive this. You have only been the cause that I have been cut 
off in the bloom of youth, and of curtailing a life that might have been 
agreeable to myself, or otherwise, as had suited the designs and ends of 
Providence. I have reason to be thankful for being taken away from 
the evil of supporting my part of a yoke with a man so unhappy ; I will 
only say that in all probability every hour I had lived with him might 
have brought with it some new trouble. And I am (indeed through 
sharp afflictions and distresses) indebted to you secondarily, as I humbly 
presume to hope, for so many years of glory as might have proved years 
of danger, temptation, and anguish, had they been added to my mortal 
life.’ 

The third and last of Richardson’s novels is ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison ’ (1754); in this book the hero, who gives his 
name to the novel, is a terribly faultless person, who is 
intended to represent the ideal of perfect manhood; the 
heroine—or rather one of the heroines—the insipid but 
estimable Harrict Byron, is rewarded with his hand. This 
is certainly the least successful of Richardson’s novels, 

Some sort of comparison or contrast between Richardson 
and his great contemporary novelist, who ridiculed him and 











t Over Lovelace, rather than Clarissa, apparently, 
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whom he heartily disliked, is almost inevitable. In their 
own day, to appreciate one was to depreciate the other, and 
something of the same spirit has lasted. Hichardson, as we 
saw, set up a purpose strongly before him in each of his 
works, and Fielding was one of those authors of whose books 
he deprecates the immoral effect ; yet, curiously enough, it is 
the author of ‘ Clarissa’ whose books are generally allowed 
to have a more harmful tendency than the author of ‘Tom 
Jones’: as Coleridge says, ‘There is a cheerful, sunshiny, 
breezy spirit that prevails everywhere ne Fielding], strongly 
contrasted with the close, hot, day-dreamy continuity of 
Richardson.’ As far as regards the matter of their composi- 
tions, each of them seems little indebted to any predecessor : 
hoth drew on their experience, observation, and imagination. 
In Richardson we have none of that fine constructive art that 
his rival exhibits; nor, as we have said, can he, as a mere writer, 
for a moment be compared to Fielding. Yet Richardson’s ela- 
borate piece-by-piece method, his calm page-long deacription of 
trivial detail, his simple devices of inserting letter within 
letter to make us thoroughly au courant with the story, all 
unite to produce a result utterly beyond praise. He must 
certainly be called a great artist, for he deliberately aima at 
vetting certain effects, and does ret them; yet the methods 
he uses are such as no artist before or since has ever succeeded 
with. Ifyou read a page of Fielding, you are impressed by 
the fact that the author is a scholar and a gentleman, a true 
artist and a man of vigorous, generous mind ; if you read 
only 80 much of Richardson, you will probably think that he 
ig a slipshod writer and a duil one; yet the chances are you 
will still want to go on reading him, 
In 1748, the same year as Richardson’s ‘Clarissa’ and 
Tobia, the year before Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,’ appeared 
Bmollett: Smollett’s ‘Roderick Kandom.’ A much younger 
wall). man than his two greater fellow-noveliats, Smollett 
turned to novel-writing just when tho public was beginning 
to eagerly read that kind of composition. Smollett was 
born in Dumbartonshire (1721) and, after being educated at 
Glasgow, was apprenticed to a doctor there ; at the age of 
nineteen he came to London with a tragedy—‘ The Regicide’ 
—=in his pocket, and very little else. Unable to get his play 
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acted, or to support himself by writing, he took a place as 
ship’s surgeon. He was at sea for six or seven years; wit- 
nessed the siege of Carthagena (1741), which he afterwards 
described in ‘ Roderick Random,’ and got that acquaintance 
with seafaring men and their ways which he displays there 
and in ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ Leaving the sea, he reached 
England in 1746, and wrote ‘The Tears of Scotland ’ (a poem 
on the crucl treatment of the Highlanders after the 45). 
He also tried his hand at an opera, a satire or two, and other 
literary manufacture. In 1747 he married, and, being both 
poor and extravagant, was ferced to take. to writing as & 
trade, Next year his ‘Roderick Random’ was published. 
‘It brought him in,’ says his biographer, ‘both fame and 
emolument.’ ‘Peregrine Pickle’ followed in 1751; then, 
after an interval in which he endeavoured to practise as a 
doctor in London, came ‘The Adventures of Ferdinand, 
Count Fathom’ (1753). His Jast and pleasantest novel 
was ‘Humphry Clinker,’ written at Leghorn, where he died 
in 1771, the year of its publication. In the interval between 
the last two he was engaged on a variety of miscellaneous 
literary work, translating ‘Don Quixote,’ compiling a ‘Com- 
pendium of Voyages,’ histories of England, France, Italy, 
etc., contributing to the journals—he was imprisoned for 
three months and fined for a libel in the Critical Review, 
during which time he wrote the ‘ Adventures of Sir Lancelot 
Greaves ’—editing a weekly paper Among his verse, his 
‘Ode to Independence’ is his best performance. 

‘ Roderick Random ’ (like Smollett’s other novels) is toa 
large extent autobiographical. ‘He did not invent much, as 
I fancy,’ says Thackeray, ‘but had the keenest perceptive 
faculty, and described what he saw with wonderful relish 
and delightful broad humour.’ Perhaps the humour may 
seem to many a good deal more broad than delightful. 
Smollett is one of the coarsest of writers, and so much of 
his humour is in connection with brutal or revolting practical 
jokes, that it is apt to be more disgusting than amusing. In 
‘Roderick Random’ the ‘hero’ is sent on a series of ad- 


1 The Briton, in Support of Lord Bute, in opposition to which Wilkes’ North 
Briton was star 
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ventures resembling the authors way through the world; 
he is a Scotch lad who, ill-used by his relatives and 
barbarously treated by his tutor, is aided to somo extent by 
his good old sailor uncle, Bowling. Roderick gets some 
university education, picks up a knowledge of physics, and 
seta out on his way through the world with his school- 
fellow and humble admirer, Strap. The book is taken up 
with records of adventures of all kinds, in which, as a rule, 
Roderick is the central fizure. 

‘Humphry Clinker’ is a book of a much humaner kind. 
The story is told in a series of letters! written on a tour 
through Scotland and England by the various characters ; 
the chief of these are Matthew Bramble, a kind-hearted old 
fellow travelling for his health, his niece, Lydia Melford, 
and her brother, his sour sister Tabitha, Humphry Clinkor 
and Winifred Jenkins, the maid, whose religious feelings and 
spelling are equally admirable, Humphry is a postilion 
who is taken into Bramble’s service; he is a pious follower 
of the teachings of the Wesleys, and is the means of con- 
verting Winifred, whom he finally marries ; he turns out to 
be the son of cld bramble. 
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t Richardson, as we have seen, bad cold all his stories tn the epistolury form, 
But ‘the very ingenious scheme of dercritungy the various effeets produced Uferss 
different members of the game family by to eae objects had been employed,’ 
Kays Scott, ‘by Anstey, the facctions author of! The New Bath Guide”... . atx 
or seven years before Humphry Clinker appearcd, But Anatey's diverting autire 
was but a slight sketch compared with the finished and elaborate manner in 
which Emoellett bus in the fret place identified his characters, and then filled 
them with languaye, sentiments, and powers of observation, in exact currespone 
dence with their talents, temper, condition and disposition.’ The ‘Now Bath 
Guide,’ by Christopher Anstey (1 24-Te0l), was a set of Ictters in verse (1706). 


CHAPTER VI, 


EIGMTEENTH-CENTURY FICTION: STERNE-—GOLDSMITI—= 
MINOR NOVELISTS. 


STERNE had reached middle age at.the time when the first 
Laurence WO Volumes of ‘Tristram Shandy’ appeared in 
Steno: 1759. The son of a moneyless ensign, he was 

WNS—17B- adopted by a prosperous uncle, who had him 
educated, sending him to Cambridge at the age of nineteen, 
He took orders in 1736, and was two years afterwards given 
a small living in Yorkshire. His marriage in 1743 brought 
him further preferment, and he was in “fairly comfortable 
circumstances when he published his first’ work at York. 
The success with which it met induced him to come to 
London, to republish his book there, and to receive the 
applause of the fashionable world. ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ grew 
to nine volumes before it was completed—or, rather, left off— 
in 1767, while the ‘Sermons of Yorick’ had sprung out of 
it in 1760. In 1765 Sterne visited France for the last time, 
and journeyed on to Rome, the result of this being the 
famous ‘Sentimental Journey,’ which appeared in 1768, three 
weeks before its writer’s death. 

To attempt to describe the ‘ plot’ of ‘Tristram Shandy’ 
would be impossible, for one of the most striking features of 
the work is its entire Jack of anything like plan or arrange- 
ment. The book nominally deals with the ‘life and opinions 
of Tristram Shandy,’ but it is made up of ludicrous incidents, 
of grotesque digressions and moralisings, and of anything 
else that affords room for Sterne’s humourand sentimentality. 
Apart from his gifts as a humorist (often exercised in 
Rabelais fashion plus a taint of pruriency of Sterne’s own), 
the great charm of the book lies in the masterly delineation 
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of the characters—Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim, the widow 
Wadman and the rest—that he creates, and in the interest 
of separate episodes. In the ‘Sentimental Journey’ there 
is, of course, no attempt at a story, it being a narrative of 
the incidents of travel of the writer, with suitable reflections 
thereon. The famous starling of the hotel at Paris is as 
good a specimen of Sterne’s sentimental vein as can be con- 
veniently detached for insertion here :— 


‘IT was interrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy with a voice 
which I took to be that of a child, which complained “it could not 
get out.” I looked up and down the passage, and seeing neither man, 
woman, nor child, I went ont without further attention. 

‘In my return back throuch the passage [ heard the same words 
repeated twice over ; and looking up, I saw it was a starling hung in 
a little cage. “I can’t get out; leant get out,” said the starling, 

‘1 stood looking at the bird ; and to every person who came through 
the passage it ran fluttering to theside towards which they approached 
it, with the same lamentation of itseaptivity : “TP can't get out,” said 
the starling. “ God help thee,” said PE; "but Vil let thee out, cost 
what it will!" s0 I turned about the cage to get the door. It was 
twisted and double twisted so fast with wire there was no getting it 
open without pulling the cage to pieces. 1 took both hands to it. 

‘The bird flew to the place where I was attempting his deliverance, 
and thrusting his head through the tre!lis, pressed his breast against it, 
as if impatient. “17 fear, poor creature,” said 1, “ [ cannot set thee at 
liberty.” “ No,” said the starling; “Tcan’t get ont; Tean’t get out.” 

‘TI vow I never had my adections more tenderly awakened ; nordo 
I remember an incident in my life where the dissipated spirits, to 
which my reason had been a bubble, were so suddenly called home. 
Mechanical as the notes were, yet so true in time to nature were they 
chanted, that in one moment they overthrew all my systematic 
reasonings upon the Bastille; and Iheavily walked upstairs, unsaying 
every word I had said in going down them. 

‘“ Diecuise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery,” said I,— still thou 
arta bitter draught; and, though thousands in all ages have been 
made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. ’Tis 
thou, thrice sweet and gracious goddess,” addressing myself to Liberty, 
“whom all in public or in private worship, whose taste is grateful, and 
ever will be so, till Nature herself will change. No tintof words can 
spot thy snowy mantle, nor chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron ; 
with thee, to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is happier 
than his monarch, from whose court thou art exiled.  QGracious 
Heaven !” cried I, kneeling down upon the last step but one in my 
ascent, “grant me but health, thou great Bestower of it, and give me 
but this fair goddess as my companion,—and shower down thy mitres, 
if it seem good unto Thy Divine Providence, upon those heads which 
are aching for them [”’’ 
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A fine example of Sterne’s mingling of the humorous 
and pathetic is to be found in the ‘Story of Lefevre’ in 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ from which we take the following 
lines :-— 


‘Inthe second place,”. . . continued my uncle Toby, “ when thou 
offeredst him whatever was in my house, thou shouldst have offered 
him my house too. A sick brother officer should have the best 
quarters, Trim ; and if we had him with us we could tend and look 
tohim. Thon art an excellent nurse thyself, Trim; and what with 
thy care of him, and the old woman’s, and his boy’s, and mine 
together, we might recruit him again at once, and set him upon his 
legs. Ina fortnight or three wecks,” added my uncle Toby, smiling, 
“he might march,”—‘“ He will never march, an’ please your Honour, in 
this world,’ said the Corporal.—“ He will march,” said my uncle Toby, 
rising up from the side of the bed with one shoe off.—‘“ An’ please 
your Honour,” said the Corporal, “he will never march but to his 
grave.”—“ He shall march,” cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot 
which had a shoe on, though without advancing an inch,—“ he shall 
march to his regiment.’—* He cannot. stand it,” said the Corporal.— 
“He shall be supported,” said my uncle Toby.—“ He'll drop at last,” 
said the Corporal, * and what will become of his boy ?”—‘ He shall not 
drop,” said my uncle Toby firmly.—“ Ah, well-a-day | do what we can 
for him,” said Trim maintaining his point, “ the poor soul will die.” — 
“ He shall not die, by G—--,” cried my uncle Toby. 

‘The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Heaven’s chancery with 
the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the Recording Angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for 
ever.’ 


Of Goldsmith, as a poet and dramatist, we have already 
Oliver SPOKen. Before discussing him as a prose-writer 
Goldsmith; We may conveniently give an outline of his life. 
128-1774, “He was born at Pallas (Longford, Ireland), of 
which his father, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, a Protestant 
of English extraction, was then pastor, obtaining the living 
of Lissoy a couple of years after his son’s birth. It was 
there that Oliver received his youthful education from the 
village schoolmaster, and from his memory of his surround- 
ings at Lissoy the poet drew many of the pictures we have 
found in ‘The Deserted Village.’ Goldsmith in due course 
went to Trinity College, Dublin—which he entered as a 
sizar—and managed to take his degree there in 1749, His 
father had died meanwhile, but his uncle Contarine and 
other friends supplied him with a little money, and he 
started to study medicine in Edinburgh, having previously 
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made unsuccessful attempts at the Church and the Law. 
Leaving Edinburgh, Goldsmith set out for the Continent, 
going to Leyden and thence through Holland, Switzerland 
and Italy. We see the fruits of his foreign travel in ‘Tho 
Traveller.’ In that poem he touches on his wanderings— 
probably not with literal accuracy—-aud he mentions how he 
often led the 
‘Sportive choir 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ; 

Where shading elms along the inargin grew, 

And, freshened from the wave, the zephyr Aew ; 

And haply, though my harsh tonch faltering still 

But mocked all tune, and marred the dancers’ skill, 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous power.’ 
In ‘The Vicar of Waketield’ he gives a chapter (xx.) 
entitled ‘The istery of a Philosophie Vagabond pursuing 
Novelty, but losing Content,’ much of which is probably 
autobiographical. <A quotation or two is interesting in con- 
nection with the author’s life, and will serve to give some 
idea of his style; the student, however, must be warned 
against applying literally to an author's life every statement 
he may choose to make in the first person. Thus the 
Philosophic Vagabond describes his journeying from Louvain 
to Paris: 

‘T was now too far from home to think of returning, ao T resolved to 

go forward. T had some knowledge of music, with a tolerable voice ; 
I now turned what was once my amusement into a present means of 
subsistence. I passed among the harmless peasants of Flanders, and 
among such of the French as were poor enough to be merry ; for I ever 
found them sprightly in proportion to their wants. Whenever I ap- 
proached a peasant’s house towards nightfall L played one of my most 
merry tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, but subsistence 
for the next day.’ 
Goldsmith came back from his travels as reaourceless and as 
poor as he went. When he returned to London (1756) he 
was without money and without a profession, save that he 
had obtained—or is said to have obtained—the degree of 
M.D. at Padua. Under these circumstances he took to 
teaching, but this proved unsuitable to him. Thus he makes 
the Philosophic Vagabond’s cousin describe the life of an 
usher : 


‘« Ay,” cried he, “ this is, indeed, a very pretty carcer that has been 
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chalked out for you. I have been an usher to a boarding-school myself ; 
and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I had rather be an under- 
turnkey in Newgate. I was up early and late. I was browbeat by 
the muster, hated for my ugly face by the mistress, worried by the 
boys within, and never permitted to stir out to meet civility abroad. 
But are you sure you are fit for a school? Let me examine you a little. 
Have you been bred apprentice to the business?” “No.” “Then you 
won't do for a school. Can you dress the boys’ hair?” “No.” Then 
you won't do for a school. Have you had the small-pox?” “No.” 
‘Then you won’t do for a school. Can you lie three in a bed?’ “No.’ 
“Then you will never do for a school. Have you got a good stomach ?”” 
“Yes.” “Then you will by no means do for a school. No, sir; if you 
are for a genteel, easy profession, bind yourself seven years as an ap- 
prentice to turn a cutler’s wheel; but avoid a school by any means, 
Yet come,” continued he, “I see you are a lad of spirit and some learn- 
ing. What do you think of commencing author with me?”’ 

‘T rosolved,’ he says, ‘to accept his proposal ; and having 
the highest respect for literature, hailed the Antiqua Mater 
of Grub Street with reverence,’ 

Before Goldsmith took to writing as a means of support, 
he had tried to earn a living by medicine, working as an 
assistant to a City apothecary, and establishing himself in 
Southwark. He endeavoured subsequently to get an appoint- 
ment as ship’s surgeon and as medical officer in the East 
Indies, fortunately without success. Meanwhile he was 
managing to exist by correcting proofs for the great Mr. 
Richardson and by writing for periodicals. In 1757 he was 
receiving a regular salary from Griffiths, the owner of the 
Monthly Jteview, in return for devoting his pen entirely to 
that periodical. Quarrelling with Griffiths, he tried teaching 
and physic again, but drifted back into authorship before 
long. His first separate publication was ‘An Inquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe,’ which 
appeared in 1759, and from that date onwards it is as a 
writer solely that we may regard Goldsmith. Later in this 
year appeared The Bee, a weekly magazine, consisting of 
essays, stories, etc., written solely by Goldsmith. This had 
a short life—there were only eight numbers—but its writer 
easily found work on other periodicals. To the ‘ Public 
Ledger’ he contributed a series of letters in the character of 
a Chinaman visiting Europe; these were collected and aug- 
mented, being in some respects altered on their publication 
(in 1762) as ‘The Citizen of the World.’ In this delightful 
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series of essays, written with the object of letting us see 
ourselves as others (might) see us, appear the famous ‘Man 
in Black’ and the incomparable ‘Beau Tibbs.’ Goldsmith 
was now getting known as a man of letters, and his life from 
this time would have been fairly prosperous but for his 
carelessness and improvidence in money matters. He tvok 
chambers in Wine Office Court, and having made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Jobnson in 1760—an acquaintance 
which ripened into the closest friendship—began to frequent 
the society of the most famous men of letters of his day, 
We see him now consorting with Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, 
Garrick, and the other members of the Literary Club, and 
we presently hear him praised as poet, as novelist, and as 
dramatist. His reputation in the first character was established 
immediately on the appearance of ‘The Traveller’ (1764), 
while his fame as a novelist was made by ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ which, though published in 1766, had been 
written (and paid for by the bookselle:') two years before, 
From the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ extracts have already been 
given; it ig a book, however, which no student of this 
period of our literature must omit to read for himself. A 
‘prose idyll’ it was called by Goethe, who was enchanted 
with its charming simpli..ity, its poetic idealization of common 
life. ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,”’ says Mr. Black, ‘considered 
structurally, follows the Book of Job. You take a good man, 
overwhelm him with successive misfortunes, show the pure 
flame of his soul burning in the midst of the darkness, and 
then, as the reward of his patience, and fortitude, and sub- 
mission, restore him gradually to happiness, with even larger 
flocks and herds than before. The machinery by which all 
this is brought about is‘in “The Vicar of Wakefield” the 
weak part of the story. The plot is full of wild improba- 
bilities—in fact, the expedients by which all the members of 
the family are brought together and made happy at the same 
time are nothing short of desperate. It is quite clear, too, 
that the author does not know what to make of the episode 





¥ When Goldsmith was arrested for a debt he owed his landlady (1764), Johnson 
went to visit him, and learned that he had a novel written. ‘1 louked iuto and 
aaw its merits ; tuld the mapcaey Ay should soon return; and, having gone toa 
bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds,’ says JuLusen,—({Buswell) 
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of Olivia and her husband ; they are allowed to drop through. 
We leave him playing the French horn at a relation’s house, 
while she, in her father’s home, is supposed to be unnoticed, 
so much are they all taken up with the rejoicings over the 
double wedding. It is very probable that when Goldsmith 
began the story he had no very definite plot concocted, and 
that it was only when the much-persecuted Vicar had to be 
restored to happiness that he found the entanglements sur- 
rounding him, and had to make frantic efforts to break 
through them. But, be this as it may, it is not for the plot 
that people now read “ The Vicar of Wakefield”; it is not 
the intricacies of the story that have made it the delight of 
the world. Surely human nature must be very much the 
same, when this simple description of a quiet English home 
went straight to the heart of nations in both hemispheres.”! 
The series of great eighteenth century novels ends with 
Minor .22Umphry Clinker, and the minor works of 
novels and fiction of which the first plentiful crop appears 
novelists. during the last half of the eighteonth century need 
not detain us long. Sarah Fielding, the sister of the great 
Sura BOVelist, published’ the ‘Adventures of David 
Fielding : Simple’ in 1744. ‘The Life and Adventures of 
17418. Peter Wilkins’ is a tale of the adventures of a ship- 
wit, wrecked man, published in 1750, which owes some- 
“ thing to Swift and a good deal more to Defoe: its 
authorship is put down to one Robert Paltock. ‘ Rasselas’ 
, (1759) is Johnson’s one romance: we speak of it 
with the rest of his prose (see ch. xii.). Charles 
Jobnstone’s ‘Chrysal ; or, The Adventures of a Guinea’ (1760) 
is a satirical account of the motives and actions of 
the different people through whose hands the coin 
passes.? Horace Walpole’s ‘Castle of Otranto’ (1765) pro- 
Horace 1e88ed to beatranslation of amedizval Italian romance, 
Walpole: When Walpole wrote it, his head was, he says, ‘ filled 
1717-1197. with Gothic story,’ and he imagines he is giving 
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* Among the vast quantity of Goldsmith's other writings—mostly compila- 
tions—may be mentioned his ‘History of Animated Nature,’ and Histories of 
England, Greece, etc. 

2 Scott has pointed out that the title and plan of the book may have been taken 
Wee Dr. Bathurst’s ‘ Adventures of a Halfpenny,’ published in The Adventurer, 
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us a genuine picture of the ‘dark ages’ by his delineation of 
the dreadful castle, with the enormous magic helmet, its 
spectre marching ‘ sedately but dejected,’ and so forth. Ww al- 
pole's book is more interesting from being one of the earliest 
of ‘historical’ novels, und from the fact that it indicates the 
spreading taste fur the ‘romantic’ of which evidence is piven 
us In the same vear by the publication of * Percy's Reliques’ 
(see p. 112), than from its hterary merits.) It is curious to 
notice that Walpole, Chatterton, and Macpherson each tried to 
pase off as yenuine relics of antiquity the works which make 
them of interest in the history of the revived taste for the 
romantic, Henry Brooke’s ‘Fool of Quality’ (1766) is a 

‘Fool of Poor mixture of tedious narrative and pompous 

Quality.” sentiment, which has, however, been highly praised 
in our time for the picty of its teaching ; the most interest. 
ing fact about it is that the work was expurgated and 
bowdlerised by John W esley, who had it published under 
the name of the ‘History of Harry, Farl of Moreland.’ 
Henry Mackenzie’s ‘Man of Feeling’ (1771) was written at 

Henry 2 time when Sterne’s ‘Tristram Shandy,’ and still 
Mackenzic: more his ‘Sentimental Journey,’ were the ol jects of 

Pa4o-Te31. almost universal admiration. A aarge section. of 
the public that wept with Clarissa, and went into rap- 
tures over the fine feelings exhibited by Grandison, had 
never appreciated to the full the outspoken freedom of Tom 
Jones ; many must have been utterly diszusted by the brutal 
cuarseness of Smollett and his imit@ore, and to these, no 
doubt, the rich mine of teuderness and sentiment that Sterne 
had worked may have seemed full of gold, which needed but 
freeing from earthy refuse to purify it, Such a one is 
Mackenzie, ‘whose timid, delicate Lero weeps,’ as Taine says, 
‘five or six times a day; who grows consumptive through 
sensibility, dares not broach his love till the puint of death, 
and dies in broaching it.’ Mackenzie, however, has none of 
Sterne’s impurity ; and, in spite of an abnormal amount of 
tearfulness and super-sensibility, the ‘Man of Feeliny,’ is a 
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t Horace Walpole (1717-1797 afterwards Farl of Orford-—was a patron of arta 

and literature, a dabbler in them hitusclf, autiquary, amateur painter, etc. His 
fame is mainly due to his published Correspondence, which shares with that of 
Lady Mary Worticy Montagu the praise of being the vest in our language. 
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really touching story and a very well written one. The 
short concluding chapter we quote here; it is a good example 
of the sweeter fruit of Sterne’s teaching : 


‘He [Harley, the hero] had hinted that he should like to be buried 
in a certain spot near the grave of his mother. This is a weakness ; 
but it is universally incident to humanity. ‘Tis at least a memorial 
for those who survive ; for some, indecd, a slender memorial will serve; 
and the soft affections, when they are busy that way, will build their 
structures, were it but on the paring of a nail. 

‘Zle was buried in the place he had desired. It was shaded by an 
old tree, the only onc in the churchyard, in which was a cavity worn by 
time. I have sat with him in it and counted the tombs. The last time 
we passed there we thought he looked wistfully on the tree. There was 
a branch of it that bent towards us, waving in the wind ; he waved his 
hand as if he mimicked its motion. There was something predictive 
in his look ! Perhaps it is foolish to remark it, but there are times and 
places when I am a child at those things. 

‘I sometimes visit his grave; I sit in the hollow of the tree. It is 
worth a thousand homilies ; every noble feeling rises within me! every 
beat of my heart awakens a virtue! but it will make you hate the 
world. No; there is such an air of gentleness around, that I can hate 
nothing ; but as to the world—I pity the men of it.’ 


Clara Reeve’s novel ‘The Old English Baron’ (1777) had 
Qlara @ SUb-title on its first appearance which informed 
Ieeve: the reader that it was a ‘Gothic’ story. The lady 
1725-1805. avows herself the imitator of Walpole’s ‘Castle of 
Otranto’; her design is, she says, ‘to unite the most attrac- 
tive and interesting circumstances of ancient romance and 
modern novel’: it brings us a little, a very little, nearer 
to the historical novels of Scott. A more famous authoress 
than Miss Reeve is Miss Burney, whose ‘ Evelina’ delighted 
F the town in 1778. Macaulay, whose admiration of 
frances ° . ° 

Bymey : this book has done much to preserve its fame, gives 
12-1840. Miss Burney the high praise of having purified the 
English novel by showing ‘that a tale might be written in 
which both the fashionable and the vulgar life of London 
might be exhibited with great force, and with broad comic 
humour, and which yet should not contain a single line 
inconsistent with rigid morality, oreven with virgin delicacy,’ 
This is, perhaps, a little exaggerated, but certainly among 
the minor novels between the death of Smollett and the 
opening years of the next century, Miss Burney’s novel has 
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merits of its own that claim for it the first place. ‘ Evelina’ 
is a story told in letters, which is not the only resemblance 
it bears to Richardson’s work. It describes the adventures 
of a young and beautiful orphan, the child of a high-born 
mother who had made a a¢‘saddience. Misa Burney’s sense of 
humour is very keen, and her descriptions of society are vivid 
and witty ; in delineating character she is scarcely so strong, 
having an irresistible leaning towards caricature ; her manner 
of writing in her first novel is fresh, simple and natural. 
Her style, however, underwent considerable alteration as she 
advanced in years—owiny chiefly, says Macaulay, to the 
influence of Johnson—and her later writings are written in 
cumbrousg, stiff phraseology, while the matter of them is 
never of the excellence of her first work. She becamo a 
Lady-in-Waiting on Queen Charlotte after the publication of 
‘Cecilia’ (a rather poor novel), and from that time her 
literary career was practically over, She beyan to write 
again, however, when, after leaving the court, she had 
married General I)’ Arblay, a French refugee, whose property 
had been confiscated at the Revolution. An attempt at 
tragedy, ‘ Edwin and Elgitha’ (1795), met with no suecesa. 
A third novel, ‘Camilla’ (1705), is only to be mentioned 
because it is the work of ube author of ‘ Evelina.’ Towards 
the end of her life she compiled the ‘ Memoirs of Dr. Charles 
Burney,’ her father, and her own memoirs—-‘The Diary and 
Letters of Madame I)’ Arblay’—were published soon after 
her death. 

It is worth noticing in connection with our literary history 

Women that in the latter part of the eighteenth century 

writers. there first appears a considerable number of 
women writers. The Elizabethan romances were, it has 
been alleged (perhaps not on very good grounds) written 
chiefly fur women, aud the novels ot the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century are (it is said) written mainly by women. In 
the middle of the cighteenth century we find among the 
great novelists that Richardson might be thought to appeal 
to women mainly, Smolictt almost entirely to men, and 
Fielding to man. Letween this time and the closo of the 
eighteenth century a band of Women fiction-writers comes 
into view, among whom we have seen Sarah Fielding, Clara 
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Reeve and Frances Burney,! the last of whom is the only 
one of any great importance whom we meet with till we 
reach Maria Edgeworth, whose first story appears in 1800, 
and Jane Austen, who had written ‘Sense and Sensibility’ 
and ‘Pride and Prejudice’ before the century closed, though 
they did not appear till a dozen years later. 

Amony less remarkable female writers who produced 
works of fiction during the latter part of the century we may 
just mention Anne Radcliffe (1764-1823), Hliza Inchbald 
(1753-1821), Anna Barbauld (1743-1825), and Charlotte 
Smith (1749-1806). Of these the first is the most note- 
worthy ; her most famous works, ‘ The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne’ (1789), ‘The Romance of the Forest’ (1791), 
‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ (1794), are sensational stories of 
gloomy and mysterious deeds, in which the supernatural 
plays a considerable part ; she may be said to have originated 
that particular kind of writing—for Walpole’s ‘Castle of 
Otranto’ is but a feeble thing regarded as a means of making 
the blood curdle—which is now generally to be found in 
what is called the ‘shilling shocker.’ A less respectable 
writer who seems to have been influenced by her and by 
Walpole is Matthew Lewis (1775-1818), whose ‘The Monk’ 
(1795) and ‘The Bravo of Venice’ (1804) are his most 
notable achievements.” 

Two or three works of fiction remain to be noticed. One 
of these is ‘The History of the Caliph Vathek,’ by 
William Backford (1760-1844) ; it is an extravagant 
‘ Arabian Nights’ story, which shows its author to have been 
a man of considerable humour as well as exuberant fancy. 
Leckford is said to have written it in French in three days: 
it first appeared in an English ‘unauthorized’ garb in 1784. 
A novel quite unlike any of the foregoing, and (according to 


*Vathck,’ 


t Sheridan's mother may also. be mentioned here, as the authoress of the 
‘Memoirs of Miss Sidney Biddulph’ (701). The carlier female writers of fiction— 
Aphra Behn (1642-1689), De la Riviere Manley (1672-1724), and Eliza Haywood 
(1698-1756), are mainly remarkable for the immorality of their works, Of a more 
honourable character is ‘Tho Female Quixote’ (1752) of Charlotte Lennox (1720- 
1804) written in ridicule of the inflated romances then popular. 

® Lewis(who is known as ‘ Monk’ Yewis) was the author of several plays and a 
considerable amount of verse. His ‘Journal of a West India Proprictor, kept 
during a residence in Jamaica,’ hus been highly praised by Coleridge. 
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Hazlitt) ‘utterly unlike anything else that over was written,’ 
‘Caleb i8 ‘Caleb Williams,’ which appeared in 1794. Ita 
Williams.” author was William Godwin (1756-1836), the 
philosopher whose ‘Inquiry concerning Political Justice’ 
was published in 1793. ‘Caleb Williams’ is the work of an 
ardent democrat, who believes thoroughly in the principles 
that were rife among the French revolutionaries. The pur- 
pose of the book is to expose the injustice of the way in 
which our society is constructed, and to urge the forming of 
it so as to give more power tuo the weak in their struggle 
against the wealthy. 


CHAPTER AIL 
OTHER EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PROSE WRITERS. 


Two ‘occasional’ writers whose names are indissolubly 
Joseph Addis, Led together are Addison and Steele, of whom 
672-1710. we have already had occasion to speak in con- 
Sir Richarg Nection with the growth of periodical literature : 
Bae of Addison’s? verze and Stecle’s plays nothing 
“further need be added here. It is as ‘ journ: ne 

ists’? that they are now chicfly important to us. We have 
seen Defoe projecting and publishing his Review in Newgate 
(1704), aud noted Swift's ‘ Bickerstaff Pamphlets.’ In the 
Tatler founded 1709) Steele, using the now popular pseu- 
donym of ‘Isaac Bickerstaff,’ promised to give the world 
‘accounts of gallantry, pleasure, aud cntertainmcnt under 
the article of “ White’s Coffec-house”; learning under the 
title of “ Grecian ” ; foreign and domestic news .. . from 
St. James's Coflee- house, and so forth. Defoc’s Scandal 
Club is imitated in the Tatlers’ Club at the Trumpet, where 
we find Isaac Bickerstaff, with ht half-sister, Jenny Distaff, 
Sir Jeffrey Notch, Major Matchlock, and Dick Reptile. 
The bulk of the Tatler papers is Steele’s unaided w ork; but 
a certain number of them are by Stecle and Addison, a 
certain number by Addison alone, and a few by other 
writers. The Spectator, which succeeded the Zatler, contains 
some of Addison’s best-known work in the ‘Sir Roger de 





* Addison was the son of the Rev. Lancelot Addison, Rector of Milston, Wiltshire 
(where Joseph was born), and afterwards Dean of Lichfield. Te was educated at 
the Charterhouse and at Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship, and was intended 
to take orders, but did not do so. By the influence of Charles Montague and Lord 
Somers, he obtained an allowance, which enabled him to travel abroad for awhile 
(700-2), but which was discontinued on the death of Queen Anne. He was 
appointed (in 1704) a Commissioner of Excise, produced ‘The Campaign,’ was 
hailed as the literary champion of the Whigs, and was made Under- Secretary of 
State in 1706, and (in 1708) Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
entered Parlinient as member for Malmesbury, was made Secretary to the Regents 
on the death of Queen Anne (1714), and was in the same year made Chief Secretary 
of State for Ireland. 
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Coverley’ essays, where Adiison, taking up his friend 
Steele’s idea, worked it up beautifully and developed it. 
These lines are extracted from the paper describing a 
country Sunday spent with Sir Roger :-— 

‘As Sir Reger ia Jandlord to the whole congregation, he keeps 
them in very good order, and will suffer nobody to sleep init besides 
himself ; for if by chance he has been surprised onto a short sap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, 
and if he sees anybody else nodding, either wakes them himself or 
sends his servant te them, Several other of the old knight's: par- 
ticularities break out upon these oveasions. Sometimes he will be 
lengthening out a verse in the sinving Psalms half ao minute after 
the rest of the congreeation have done with it; sometimes whew he 
is pleased wita the matter of his devetion, he pronounces amen three 
or four times to the same prayer; and sotecimes stands up when 
everybody else is upon thelr knees, to count the consrovration, oF 8e€o 
if any of his tenants are missing, 

*T was vesterday very much surprised to hear my old friend in the 
midst of the service calling cut te one John Matthews to mind what 
he was about, and neotelisturb the congresation. This Jolin Matthews, 
it seems, is remarkable for betme anidie fellow, andoat that time was 
kicking his heels for his diversion, “Phos outiorsty of the knteht, 
though exerted in that odd imnmer whieh geeompatites him in atl 
circumstances of life, has a very goad cfoot upon the parish. whe 
are not polite cnouch te see anything rediculous an his beliavionsr | 
besides that the general good sense and worlds. of huis Character 
make his friends observe these Tittle ssicalarities as fous that rether 
set off than blemish lis coud qualities.’ 

We pass from these to the brief consideration of the 
historians, plilos phers, and ‘uiseedieneous | prose writers, 
not yet dealt with. One of the first of these, mn pout of 


time, is St. Jolin, Viscount Bolingbroke. 
Bolinghrokes literary work |. Jun wien his CATECY aH TD 
Henry Statesman was over. I Li ving ent cred Parliament 
Bt Jein in L701, bewas head of the Tory Ministry which 
aac ees fell with the death of QQue on Anne, Ele fled to the 
isfs—i751. Continent, being suspected of plotting with the 
Stuarts, but returned in 1723. Upon his return be wrote 
in the Crajtenian, and also produced lis ¢ Dissertation upon 
Parties (1735). His‘ Reflections on Exile’ and his ‘Letter 
to Sir William Wyndham’ were written during his stay in 
France. Bolingbroke hal ever loved the seciety of inen of 
letters—-as, for instance, Prior and Switt in Queen Anne's 
reign—and in the years from 1723 to Pope's diath be was 
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the close friend of that poet. Among the more famous of 
his writings are his letters on ‘The Spirit of Patriotism’ and 
‘The Idea of a Patriot King.’ He left a considerable amount 
of unpublished writings, which were edited by Mallet. From 
‘A Letter to Mr. Pope’ we extract the following specimen of 
this brilliant writer’s style: 


‘If I have said thus much in this place concerning natural philosophy, 
it has not been without good reason. I consider theology and ethics 
as the first of sciences in pre-eminence of rank. But I consider the 
constant contemplation of nature—by which I mean the whole system 
of God’s works, as far as it lies open to us—as the common spring of 
all sciences, and even of these. What has been said, agreeably to this 
notion, seems to me evidently true ; and yet metaphysical divines and 
philosophers proceed in direct contradiction to it, and have thereby, if 
I mistake not, bewildered themselves, and a great part of mankind, in 
such inextricable labyrinths of hypothetical reasoning, that few men can 
find their way back, and none can find it forward into the road of truth. 
T'o dwell long, and on some points always, in particular knowledge, 
tries the patience of these impetuous philosophers. They fly to generals. 
To consider attentively even the minutest phenomena of body and mind 
mortifies their pride. Rather than creep up slowly, a posteriori, to a 
little general knowledge, they soar at once as far and as high as imagi- 
nation can carry them. From thence they descend again, armed with 
systems and arguments a priori; and regardless how these avree or 
clash with the phenomena of nature, they impose them on mankind.’ 


A fellow-writer with Bolingbroke—united to him by 
phiip latred of Walpole—in the Craftsman was the Earl 
Btauhopo of Chesterfield. His most famous writings are the 


ae well-known ‘Letters to his Son.’ Chesterfield was 


field): by way of being a patron of learning and a critic of 

141 literature. In two essays written in the /Vorld 
he speaks in complimentary terms of Mr. Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, then just on the point of completion: 


‘Many people have imagined that so extensive a work should have 
been best performed by a number of persons, who should have taken 
their several departments of examining, sifting, winnowing (I borrow 
this image from the Italian Crusca), purifying and finally fixing our 
language, by incorporating their respective funds into one joint stock. 
But whether this opinion be true or false, I think the public in general, 
«nd the republic of letters in particular, greatly obliged to Mr. Johnson 
for having undertaken and executed so great and desirable a work. 
Perfection is not to be expected from man; but if we are to judge by 
the various works of Mr. Johnson already published, we have good 
reason to believe that he will bring this as near to perfection as any one 
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man could do. The plan of it which he published some years ago 
seems to me a proof of it.’ 


However much Lord Chesterfield might think the public 
Samua OPliged to Mr. Johnson, Mr. Johnsun took care to 
Johnson ; prevent the public thinking him obliged to my Lord 
1709-1784. Chesterfield : 


‘Seven years, my lord, have now passed since T waited in your out- 
ward rooms or was repulsed from your door ; during which time I have 
been pushing on my work through difficulties of which it iv useless to 
complain, and have brought it at last to the verge of publication with- 
out one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, and one sinile of 
favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for T never had a patron 
before... . Is not a patron, my lord, one who Jooks with unconcern on 
aman struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached the 
ground encumbers him with help ¢ The notice which you have been 
pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it 
has been delayed till T am indifferent, and cannot enjey it; till 1am 
solitary, and cannot impart it; till Iam known, and do not want it. 
I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no 
benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the public should 
consider me as owing that to a patron which Providence has enabled 
me to do for myself.’ 


This extract has becn quoted not merely as a spectinen of 
Johnson’s style at its best—vigorous, direct, and without 4 
trace of his worse manuerisms—and not only as referring tu 
an interesting episode in Johnson’s career, but also to remind 
the young student that Johnson is looked upon as the first 
considerable man of letters who dispensed with a patron. 
The men of letters in the eighteenth century who looked only 
to the booksellers for support had a hard battle to fight, but 
they won it, and befure its close the patronage system was 
practically defunct. a . 
Samuel Johnson was born in 1709 at Lichtield, his father 
being a bookseller there. After a fair school education and 
two years spent at home, where ho seema to have laid in a 
vast store of book-learning, he went to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, in 1728. During his stay there his father, who had 
long been in struggling circumstances, became bankrupt. 
Johnson left the University without taking a degree, his 
career being probably cut short by his father’s difficulties. 
Johnson’s life at the University seems to have been a painful 
one, owing alike to his extreme poverty and to ihe melan- 
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choly which beset him throughout his whole life, and which 
amounted in his case to a real disease. Johnson had now to 
earn his bread—his father died in 1731, leaving his son twenty 
pounds—and to do this he attempted to live as an usher. 
This proving unsatisfactory in the extreme, he tried to sup- 
port himself by writing for a provincial paper (he settled in 
Birmingham for a time in 1733), by translating for a book- 
seller! and by similar means. In 1735 he married a widow 
(Mrs. Porter) twenty years older than himself. They took 
a house at Edial, near Lichfield, and set up a boarding-school. 
This turned out a failure, and in 1737 Johnson started for 
London to try his fortunes there. We was accompanied by 
one of his few pupils, David Garrick. 

We have few details of Johnson’s early lhterary career, but 
it is evident that he was an honest hack writer, toiling hard 
to keep his wife and himself in independence. He wrote for 
Cave, of the Gentleman's Alugazine, and among other work 
for him produced Parliamentary reports under ‘the name of 
‘The Senate of Lilliput. Among his companions at this 
time was the miserable (and worthless) Richard Savage,? 
whose life Johnson wrote (1744), and subsequently inserted 
among the ‘Lives of the Poets,’ where it is ludicrously out 
of proportion to the importance of its subject, but is a most 
interesting example of its author’s powers. In 1738 appeared 
his first poem, ‘ London,’ of which we have already spoken. 
It was received with a good deal of favour (from Pope among 
others), but did not materially bencfit its author : he received 
ten guineas for it. He continued working for Cave and the 
other booksellers during the next ten years, his reputation 
rising, but his circumstances apparently not much the better 
for it. In 1747, however, he had drawn up the plan of his 
Dictionary, which ho sont to Lord Chesteriield, The work 
lasted seven years (instead of the three that he had allowed 
for it), during which time he received for it some £1,600, 
out of which, however, ho had to pay his helpers. In 1749 
two ventures outside the mere buck-making trade mark 


1 He made an English version from the French of futher Lebo's ‘ Voyaye to 
Abyssinia.’ 

2 Suvage (1697-1743) was the author of ‘The Wanderer’ and other second-rate 
verse, He ondeavoured to levy blackmail on the Countess of Macclesfield by 
declaring himself her illegitimate son, a story which Johnson believed. 
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Johnson’s career. His best poem, ‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,’ was published, and his play of ‘Irene’ (written in 
its author’s Lichfield days) was produced at Drury Lane, 
where Garrick was manager. Tho play was not a success 
(nor deserved to be), but it brought Johnson about twenty 
times as much moncy as the poem did. Noxt year John- 
son started The Jtumbler, a series of essays which appeared 
twice a week for two years, ending in March, 17523, the 
month in which his wife died, Tho Dictionary and 7'he 
Lambler are the literary works to which Johnson chiefly 
owed his great fame among his contemporaries, ‘The grave, 
somewhat heavy philosophizing of the essayist seems to have 
established him as the great moralist of the day, while the 
Dictionary was looked upon as pre-eminently a work of 
scholarship. A short extract from a Rambler may give 
the reader some idea both of Johuson’s plan in the work and 
of his style : 


‘OF the great force of preconceived opinions T had many proofs 
when I first entered upon this weekly Jabour. My readers having, 
from the performances of my predecessors, e-talblished an idea of un- 
connected essays, to which they believed all tuture authors under a 
necessity of conforming, were impatient of the least deviation from 
their system ; and numerous remonstrances were accordingly made by 
each, as he found his favourite sabject omitted or delayed. Some were 
angry that the Rambler did not, like the Spectator, introdace himself 
to the acquaintance of the public by an account of his own birth and 
studies, an enumeration of his adventures, and a description of his 
phystognomy. Others soon began to remark that he was a solemn, 
serious, dictatorial writer, without spriaghtliness or gaicty, and called 
out with vehemence for mirth and humour, Another admonished him 
to have a special eye upon the various clubs of this great city, and in- 
formed him that much of the Spectator’s vivacity was laid out upon 
such assemblies. He has been censured for not imitating the politeness 
of his predecessors, having hitherto neglected to take the ladics under 
his protection, and give them rules for the Just opposition of colours, 
and the proper dimensions of ruffles and pinners. H{- has been re- 
quested by one to fix a particular censure upon those matrons who play 
at cards with spectacles, And another is very much offended when- 
ever he meets with a speculation in which naked precepts are com- 
prised without the illustration of examples and characters, ‘. 

* * 

‘I cannot but consider myself amidst this tumult of criticism as a 
ship in a poetical tempest, impelled at the same time by opposite winds, 
and dashed by the waves from every quarter, but held apright by the 
contrariety of the assailants, and secured, in some tmucasure, by multi- 
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plicity of distress. Had the opinions of my censurers been unanimous, 
it might perhaps have overset my resolution ; but since I find them at 
variance with cach other, I can, without scruple, neglect them, and 
endeavour to gain the favour of the public by following the direction of 
my own reason, and indulging the sallies of ny own imagination.’ ° 
Johnson’s fame was now very great, and he was coming to be 
looked upon as the great monarch of the world of letters. 
‘His name was highest at this time [7.¢., 1755, the year of 
the publication of the Dictionary] in the ranks of pure 
literature,’ says Mr. Stephen. ‘The fame of Warburton’ 
possibly bulked larger for the moment ... but Warburton 
had subsided into episcopal repose, and literature had been 
for him a stepping-stone rather than an ultimate aim. Hume 
had written works of far more enduring influence than John- 
son; but they were little read, though generally abused, and 
scarcely belong to the purely literary history, The first 
volume of his ‘ History of England” had appeared (1754), 
but had not succeeded, The second was just coming out. 
Richardson was still giving laws to his little seraglio of 
adoring women; Fielding had died (1754), worn out by 
labour and dissipation ; Smollett-was active in the literary 
trade, but not in such a way as to increase his own dignity or 
that of his employment; Gray was slowly writing a few lines 
of exquisite verse in his retirement at Cambridge ; two young 
Irish adventurers, Burke and Goldsmith, were just coming to 
London to try their fortune ; Adam Smith made his first ex- 
periment as an author by reviewing the Dictionary in the 
Edinburgh Review; Robertson had not yet appeared as a 
historian; Gibbon was at Lausanne, repenting of his old 
brief lapse into Catholicism as an act of undergraduate’s folly ; 
and Cowper, after three years of “giggling and making 
giggle” with Thurlow in an attorney’s office, was now entered 
at the Temple, and amusing himself at times with literature 
In company with such small men of letters as Colman, 
Bonnell Thornton, and Lloyd. It was a slack tide of 
literature ; the generation of Pope had passed away and left 


t William Warburton (1698-1779) was the author of several works on theology, 
and his name for scholarship and learning stood very high, but his works have 
not been considered of much permanent value. He published a defence of Pope’s 
‘Essay on Man’ against certain accusations of Deism, which led to a personal 
friendship between him and the poet, who adopted him as his apologist and 
editor. Warburton became Bishop of Gloucester in 1759. 
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no successors, and no writer of the time could be put in 
competition with the giant now known as “ Dictionary 
Johnson.”’ 

Johnson, however—mainly owing to his indolence and to 
his generosity—was far from being in easy circumstances. 
In 1756 we find Richardson lending him a small sum to 
release him from arrest for debt, and three years later we 
see him writing his novel ‘ Rasselas’! to defray the expenses 
of his mother’s funeral. It was soon after this that Johnson 
was relieved from the pressure of want by the king’s award- 
ing to him a pension of £500 (in 1762); his life from just 
about that time we have drawn for us as no other man’s has 

Boawel] CVE? been. It is not from Johnson’s written works 
and that we know him to be a great man; indeed, if we 
Johnson. had only these to judge him by, we should assign 
him a creditable place among the essayists as a man who 
wrote sound common-sense in a cumbrous Latinized idiom ; 
among the poets as a writer of dignified heroic couplets ; 
among the story-tellers as author of a not very remarkable 
didactic tale; among scholars as the compiler of a Dictionary 
which showed considerable research and diligence, but has 
necessarily—-like all mere works of scholarship—been long 
superseded ; and as a critic, for his ‘Lives of the Poets,’ 
which is, we take it, his best literary work. Dut Boswell’s 
‘ Joose-flowing, careless-looking work,’ as Carlyle says, ‘is as 
a picture by one of Nature’s own artista ; the best possible 
resemblance of a Reality; like the very image thereof in a 
clear mirror. .. . How the babbling Bozzy, inspired only by 
love and the recognition and vision which love can lend, 
epitomizes nightly the words of Wisdom, the deeds and 


ae ne re em ene em stem cece ancl a pen tl a nt BAN settee CR Re aN <n Hemme ETNA Re te cuanmnatnianaamamenan’ 


aren ns mamma te 


1 The book takes its mame from its bero, Kasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, 
with whose doings, thoughts and moralizings it deala. ts succcss, saya 
Macaulay, ‘was great, though such laiica as Miss Lydia Langu. must have 
been grievously disappointed when they found that the new velumo waa 
HMttle more than ao dissertation on the authors favourite theme, the * vanity of 
human wishes”; that the Prince of Abyssinia was without a mistrou, and tho 
princess without a lover; and that the story set the hero and hervine down 
exactly where it had taken them up. The sly/e was the subject of rnuch eager 
controversy... . Many readers pronounced the writer a pompous pedant, whi 
would never use 2 word of two syllableé where it was possible to use a word of 
aix, and who could not make » waiting woman relate her adventures without 
balancing every noun with another nuun, and every cputhet with another epitbot. 
Another party, not less zealous, cited with delight numcrous passages fn which 
weighty meaning was expressed with accuracy and illustrated with splendour, 
Both the cansure and the praise were merited.’ 
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aspects of Wisdom, and so, by little and little, unconsciously 
works together for us a whole Johnsoniad.’ As a specimen of 
Boswell’s manner and of Johnson’s conversation, let us take 
an extract from chap. xiv., where Boswell tells how he 
for the first time takes ‘the liberty of waiting on Mr.! John- 
son at his chambers’ in the Temple: 


‘He received me very courteously ; but it must be confessed that his 
apartment and furniture and morning dress were sufficiently uncouth. 
His brown suit of clothes looked very rusty ; he had on a little, old, 
shrivelled, unpowdered wig, which was too small for his head ; his shirt- 
neck and knees of his breeches were loose ; his black worsted stockings 
ill drawn up ; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. 
But all these slovenly particularities were forgotten the moment that he 
began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, were sitting with 
him, and when they went away, I also rose; but he said to me, “ Nay, 
don’t go.” “Sir,” said J, ‘lam afraid that I intrude npon you. It 
is benevolent to allow me to sit and hear yon.” He seemed pleased with 
this compliment, which TI sincerely paid him, and answered, “Sir, I am 
obliged to any man who visits me.” I have preserved the following 
minute of what passed this day : 

‘“ Madness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary devia- 
tion from the usual modes of the world. My poor friend Smart showed 
the disturbance of his mind by falling upon his knees and saying his 
prayers in the street, or in any other unusual place. Now, although, 
rationally speaking, it is greater madness not to pray at all, than 
to pray as Smart did, I am afraid there are so many who do not pray, 
that their understanding is not called in question.” 

‘Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, who was con- 
fincd in a mad-house, he had at another time the following conversa- 
tion with Dr. Burney: Burney. How does poor Smart do, sir? is he 
likely to recover? Johnson. It seems as if his mind had ceased to 
struggle with the disease, for he grows fat upon it. Burney. Perhaps, 
sir, that may be from want of exercise. Johnson. No, sir; he has 
partly as much exercise as he used to have, for he digs in the garden. 
Indeed, before his confinement he used for exercise to walk to his 
ale-house ; but he was carried back again. I did not think he ought 
to be shut up. His infirmities were not noxious to society. He 
insisted on people praying with him; and I'd as lief pray with Kit 
Smart as anyone else, Another charge was, that he did not love clean 
linen—and I have no passion for it.’ 


We must leave Johnson and Boswell, and turn to two 
other prose-writers—Hume and Burke—whose work we will 
examine in some detail, passing on from them to a more 





t The degree of LL.D. was conferred on Johnson by Oxford in 1775. 
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rapid review of the remaining writers, to many of whom we 
would gladly give moro space than is at our disposal. 

Hume was the son of a small Scotch landed proprietor, 

paviq 2nd was born on his father’s pretty estate of Ninv- 

sue wells, Berwickshire. He seems to have had littl: 

m=" school or college education, though he studied for a 
short time apparently at Edinburgh University. After futile 
attempts at law and commercial life, 

‘IT went,’ he says, Sover to France (1730) with a view of prosecuting 

my studies ina country retreat; and there Plaid that plan of bife whieh 
T have steadily and suecessfully pursued. TP resolved to make a very 
rivid fruyality, and supply my deficiency of fortune, to maimtain unin 
paired my own independency, and to regard every object as contempt- 
ible except the Improvement of my talents in Hterature.’ 
In France Hlume wrote his first work, ‘A Treatice of Human 
Nature,’ of which Louks I. and HW. ((Of the Understanding’ 
and ‘Of the Passious’) appeared in 1730, while the third 
(and final) book-—‘Qn Morals’ —followed in the next year. 
His ‘ Essays, Moral and Political’ were published in 1741 
and 1742, and trom them we select a short specimen of his 
style in his plilosoplical writings ; 

‘To balance a larve state or society, whether momerchical or re- 
publican, on yeneral hows, is a work of so great difheulty that no 
human genius, however compreh nsive, is able by the mere dint of 
reason and reflection te effect at. The judgments of many miaet 
unite in this work: experiences must yuide their dabour, thae must 
bring it to perfection; and the feeling of inconventencies mit correct 
the mistakes which they inevitably fallinto in their first trials and ex. 
periments. Hence appears the impossibility that this undertaking 
should be beytun and carried on in any monarchy, ainge such a form of 
government, ere civilized, knows no other seeret or potiey than that of 
entrusting unlimited power ty every governor or magistrate, and aub- 
dividing the people into su many classes and orders of slavery.  Feoin 
such # situation pe iM pros elnent can ever be expected in the KCiencys, 
in the liberal art-, in Jaws, and scarcely in the manual arts and mann- 
facturcs. The same barbarian and inorance with which the yovern- 
ment commences is propagated to aH posterity, and can never came to 
a period by the efforts or ingenuity of such unhappy slaves,’ 

‘His philosophical writings,’ says Professor Minto, ‘ whatever 
may be their scientitic value, have the merit of being clear 
and consistent. He was very painstaking with his composi- 
tion. His manuscripts bear evidence of the most careful 
revision and tastidious choice of worda and phrases, ... 
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He offends chiefly by using terms peculiar to Scotch law. 
The great beauty of his style is its perspicuity. His choice 
of words is often very apt, and the combinations felicitous. 
The heavy character of his subjects is enlivened by a constant 
dry sparkle of antithesis, and occasional touches of quiet 
sarcasm and humour. He is highly eulogized by Dr. Nathan 
Drake: “The essays of Hume sometimes present the reader 
with the grace and sweetness of Addison, accompanied with 
a higher finishing and more accurate tact in the arrangement 
and structure of periods; so that no language is more clear 
and lively, more neat and chaste, more durably and delicately 
pleasing to the ear, than what may be produced from the 
best portions of those elaborate but very sceptical disquisi- 
tions.” ’ 

In 1744 Hume’s friends tried unsuccessfully to procure 
him a professorship at Hdinburgh; next year he acted as 
tutor to a weak-minded young Scotch nobleman. From 
1746 to 1748 he acted as secretary to General St. Clair in 
his expedition against L’Orient and his mission to Turin ; in 
the latter year was published his ‘Inquiry concerning the 
Human Understanding,’ which was followed by his ‘ Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals’ and the ‘ Political 
Discourses’ (1752). About this time he wrote his ‘Dialogues 
on Natural Religion,’ which were published posthumously. 

In 1751 Hume settled at Edinburgh : his little inheritance 
was augmented by savings, and a small accession of income 
came to him from his appointment in 1752 as librarian to 
the Faculty of Advocates ; this post, moreover, gave him the 
use of a fine collection of books, and it is probably due to 
this that the first volume of ‘The History of Great Britain’ 
was ready for publication in 1754; the whole work was 
finished in 1762, his ‘Natural History of Religion’ having 
appeared meanwhile (1757). Hume’s History is the first 
specimen of that kind of writing—there are not yet a very 
large number—worthy to hold a high place asa literary work. 
‘It is sometimes compared,’ says Professor Minto, ‘ with 
‘The History of England” by Macaulay, who began where 
Hume left off, and who is said to have been ambitious of 
proving a worthy continuator of the elder historian. The 
style, though more abstract and much less spirited than 
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Macaulay’s, aud though the writer aimed at being “ conciee 
after the manner of the ancients,” was brilliant and sparkling 
as compared with the ordinary historical performances of 
that or of prior date. There waa also in the work a great 
feature of novelty. Hume was the first to mix with the 
history of public transactions accounts of the condition of 
the people, and of the state of arts and sciences. Although 
these supplementary chapters of his are very imperfect, andl 
though he had neither materials for the task nor a juat con- 
ception of the difficulty of it, still, the little that he pave was 
a pleasing innovation. Like Macaulay, he is accused of 
partiality in his explanation of events, but in the opposite 
direction. The merits that have already been claimed for 
Hume’s style are more strikingly displayed in the History, 
which, indeed, is probably lis best werk from a purely 
literary point of view. We quote a few lines from his 
description of the last days of Charles I: 


‘It is confessed that the king's behaviour during this lant scene of 
his life docs honour to his mem and that, in all appearances bo fore 
his judges, he never forget hin part, cither as a prince 
Firm and intrepid, he maintained in each reply the uti ast perepieuity 
and justness both of thought and expresaien > inild and cqnatle, he 
into no passion at that unusoal authority which was aqsumed over bim, 
His soul, without effort or rtfectation, seemed only to remain in the 
situation familiar to it, and to look down with contempt on all the 
efforts of huinan malice and iniquity. The soldiers, tustiated by their 
superiors, were brought, thoagh with dificulty, to ery aloud fur justice, 
“© Poor souls!" said the king to one of his attendanta; “for a little 
money they would do as much ayainat thoir commanders.” Some of 
them were permitted to go the utmost length vf brutal involence, and 
to spit in bis face as he was conducted alony the prasernre: te the court. 
To excite a sentiment of picty was the only effect which this inhuman 
insult was able to produce upon him.’ 


In 1763 Hume went to France as secretary to the embasay; 
he received a pension for life and a large salary, and was 
made much of in French society. He acted fora time aa 
Under Secretary of State in London, after which he re- 
turned to Edinburgh (1769), where he spent his closing years 
in prosperity and high honour, His last literary work— 
‘My Own Life’—was written during the few months pre 
ceding his death in 1776. 

Burke was the son of a Dublin solicitur; he was educated 

Let. 1, 12 
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at Trinity College, Dublin (where he may have known 
Bamuna D8 contemporary Goldsmith), and destined for the 

Burke: Bar. He came to London in 1750 to study for 
1729-1797. that purpose, but though ho kept his terms at the 
Temple he never became a barrister, giving up the law for 
literature. His devotion to the latter incensed his father, 
who in 1755 withdrew his allowance ; accordingly Burke had 
to live by writing, and probably had to encounter as great 
difficulties therein as most of the men of that age whose sole 
support was their pen. In 1756 he married, and in the 
same year appeared his first works: ‘A Vindication of 
Natural Society’ and ‘A Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of Our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful.’ The 
latter of these was probably written several years before its 
publication ; it is an attempt at what we now call a ‘ psycho- 
logical’ theory of esthetics, and as such is said not to have 
much value, ‘But at least ono signal merit remains to the 
“Inquiry”: if was a vigorous enlargement of the principle, 
which Addison had not long before timidly illustrated, that 
critics of art seek its principles in the wrong place, so long 
as they limit their search to poems, pictures, engravings, 
statues and buildings, instead of first arranging the senti- 
ments and faculties in man, to which art makes its appeal,’? 
The § Vindication’® was a satirical production written in 
Bolingbroke’s manner and intended to be received as one of 
the works of that writer, whose literary remains had been 
but recently edited by Mallet (1754). Burke wished to 
show that the objections urged against revealed religion, 
which according to Bolingbroke and those who thought with 
him should induce men to give it up in favour of ‘ natural’ 
religion, could be applied in a similar way to civilized or 
‘artificial’ society as opposed to ‘natural.’ Hence Burke’s 
ironical conclusion is that we must abandon artificial society, 
Many failed to see the irony, taking it seriously for Boling- 
broke’s work ; many others would not have thought the con- 
clusion a reductio ad absurdum, Rousseau having advocated 


‘It is not quite certain whether Burke was born in 1728 or 1729. 

7 Johu Morley. 

* Otherwise entitled ‘A View of the Miseries and Evils arising to Mankind from 
every Species of Civil Socie.y, in a Let'cr to Lord ———, by a late Noble Writer.’ 
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a similar theory in all good faith not long before, In 1759 
Burke undertook to edit a yearly volume for a publisher, 
which was to be entitled ‘The Annual Register,’ and to pive 
an account of the events of the past twelve months. — It 
was about this time that Burke began to be familiar with 
politicians, one of whom—‘Single-speech’? Hamilton—took 
him to Ireland (1761) when he himself went there as 
secretary to the Lord-Licutenant: a eouple of years Jater 
Hamilton obtained for his friend a ponsion of £300 9 year, 
Burke, however, quarreHled with Hamilton subsequently, and 
gave up his pension. He then acted as private secretary to Lord 
Rockingham during the latter’s short ministry (1765 1766), 
and Burke’s entry into Parliament dates from this time, a seat 
having been found for him at Wendover. ‘The chief facts 
of his political career, as far as they bear upon his literary 
productions, must be briefly touched op. In L769 Burke 
wrote his ‘Observations on the Present State of the Nation! 
in answer to’ Grenville’s attack on the Chatham ministry 
then in office ; in this year, too, he purchased an estate at 
Beaconstield (Buckinghamshire), the source of his wealth 
being never clearly ascertained. In E7700 appeared his 
pamphlet on ‘The Cause of the Present: Discontents,’ 

Tn 1771 Burke was made agent for New York, receiving 
£500 a vear for his services; three yeara later he sat in 
Parliament for Bristo!, the most important centre of the 
English trade with the American colonies, A httle later 
he warmly opposed the harsh measures which were driving 
the colonies to revolt in hig speeches on Atmerican taxa- 
tion (1774), and on conciliation with Amerie: (1775), and 
in the letter to the Sheriffs of Dristol (1777)! Tu 1782 
came the fall of North, and the brief ministry of Rocking- 
ham—in which his powerful supporter Burke bad no cabinet 
office—which was terminated by its nominal chief’s death 
three months after. The Wiigs at once xplit into two 
sections, Shelburne, who headed one, coming into power, 
being before long displaced by the cvalition of Fox and 
Burke aud their seetion with Lord North. The coalition 
came to grief over the India Til, which Burke eloquently 


* Of all Burke's writings none are su b. to secure unyualifiel admiration & 
these three pieces.’ —Jobn Morey. 
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supported, and gave way to Pitt (1783). Connected with 
India is the next important event in Burke's life; on the 
return of Warren Hastings (1785), Burke immediately set to 
work to bring about his prosecution, caused him to be im- 
peached, and took a leading part in the proceedings against 
him. The trial dragged on from 1788 to 1795, resulting in 
Hastings’ acquittal. Before its termination public curiosity 
had long been exhausted, and public interest turned to affairs 
much closer to it than those of India, for France was illumin- 
ated or ablaze with the lights of the Revolution. 

Cowper had rightly expressed the feelings of many of his 
countrymen when, in apostrophizing the Bastille, that ‘ house 
of bondage,’ he had declared, 

‘There’s not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fallen at last ;’ 
and Wordsworth, travelling to the Alps, on leaving Cambridge 
in 1790, declares that 
‘ Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again.’ 
So it seemed to some Englishmen, among whom were ‘two clubs 
of gentlemen in London, called the Constitutional Society, and 
the Revolution Society,’ who congratulated the French National 
Assembly on its actions. So it by no means seemed to Burke, 
who looked on the whole movement from the first with dis- 
trust and abhorrence, seeing in it only the outcome of the 
work of rationalistic writers and academic politicians whose 
issue was bound to be confusion and horror, ‘I flatter myself,’ 
he says in his ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France ’— 

‘TI flatter mysclf that I love a manly, moral, regulated liberty as well 
as any gent'eman of that [i.¢., the Revolution] Society, be he who he 
will ; and perhaps I have given as good proofs of my attachment to 
that cause in the whole course of my public conduct. I think I envy 
liberty as little as they do to any other nation ; but I cannot stand forward 
and give praise or blame to anything which relates to human actions, 
and human concerns, on a simple view of the object as it stands, stripped 
of every relation, in all the nakedness and solitude of metaphysical 
abstraction. Circumstances (which with some gentlemen pass for 
nothing) give in reality to every political principle its distinguishing 
colour and discriminating effect. The circumstances are what render 
every civil and political scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind. 
Abstractedly speaking, government, as well as liberty, is good; yet 
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could I, in common-sense, ten years ago have felicitated France on her 
enjoyment of a government (for she then had a government) without 
inquiry what the nature of that government was or how it) was 
administered? Can I now congratulate that same nation upon its 
freedom? Is it because liberty in the abstract may be classed MEN est 
the blessings of mankind that Jam seriously to felicitate a madman 

6 . aes v 
who has escaped from the protecting restraint and wholesome darkness 
of his cell, on his restoration to the enjoyment of light and oe 
Am I to congratulate a highwayman and murderer who has broke 
prison upon the recovery of his natural rights? This would be to act 
over again the scene of the criminals condemned to the galleva, and 
their heroic deliverer, the metaphysic Knight of the Surrowful Counte- 
nance,’ 

The ‘Rcflections’ were published in 1791; they were read 
with avidity, and raised Burke to the height of popularity 
again. He followed them with a virulent ‘ Letter to a Mom- 
ber of the National Assembly,’ and ‘An Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs.’ He urged the Government to make 
war with France, and he strenuously opposed any settlement 
in his ‘Letters on a Regicide Peace.” In 1704 Burke retired 
from Parliament; a peerage would have been conferred on 
him, but with the death of his beloved son that year the 
matter dropped ; he received very justly a large pension, 
however, aud this was the cause of one of his last writings, 
viz, ‘A Letter to a Noble Lord,’ a fierce rejoinder to the 

’ . +] 
Duke of Bedford, who had declaimed against Burke's 
pension. es 

We must now be much more brief in our survey of the 

remaining prose writers, wany of whom, however, 
ens iderable imype ¢. We turn back 
prose are Of considerable importance. Vo t | 
writers. from Burke to glance at the chief historians ; then 
at the philosophers, theologians and anti-theologians; aud, 
finally, certain miscellaneous prose writers whom we have 
d - 
not yet studied. 

Besides Hume’s history, we have two or three remarkable 
works on the same subject (to say nothing of innumerable 
compilations) belonging to the latter half of the century. 

Hume’s countryman, Kohertson, finished his ‘ His- 
Ree tory of Scotland’ in 1759; ten years later he pub- 
1721-1793. Jished his chief work, the ‘ History of the Keign of 

lished his ' 
the Emperor Charles V.’ Robertson also wrote a ‘ History of 
America’ (1777). He was a learned man, and wrote clearly 
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and carefully, though with considerable stiffness, using ‘too 
long words and too many of them.’ The historical master- 
Edward Piece of the century is Gibbon’s great work, ‘The 
oa History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Kimpire’: of this, the first volume appeared in 1776, 
the last being published twelve years later. Gibbon, after a 
little more than a year spent at Oxford in his youth, had be- 
come a convert to toman Catholicism ; he was, in consequence, 
removed from the University and sent to live witha Protestant 
clergyman at Lausanne, where he became re-converted : that 
he had in after life no ereat love for any form of Christianity 
he makes evident in his writings. After some years spent 
abroad he returned home, and, having no profession, devoted 
himself to assiduous study. He determined to execute a 
work on some great historical subject, and finally settled on 
the decline of tho Roman power. To the carrying out of his 
task he brought immense knowledge and unflagging energy, 
a cultivated imagination, and great “intellectual ability. His 
style is glowing, his vocabulary very rich, for he formed a 
iaiectie manner of writing to suit the dicnity of his matter ; 
yet the charges brought against it of tawdriness and apparent 
artificiality are not without foundation. We quote but afew 
lines to give the student some idea of a manner of writing 
which before Gibbon was unknown in England : 


‘At the head of these veterans his son Noureddin gradually united 
the Mahometan powers, udded the kingdom of Damascus to that of 
Aleppo, and waged a long and succ essful war against the Christiams of 
Syria. He spread his ample reign from the Tigris to the Nile, and 
the Abassides rewarded their faithful servant with all the titles and 
prerogatives of royalty. The Latins thems lves were compelled to own 
the wisdom and courage, and even the justice and piety, of this im- 
placable adversary. ln his life and government the holy warrior 
revived the zeal and simplicity of the first caliphs. Gold and silk were 
banished from his palace, the use of wine from his dominions, the 
public revenue was scrupulously applied to the public service, and the 
frugal household of Noureddin was maintained from his legitimate 
share of the spoil, which he vested in the purchase of a private estate, 
His favourite Sultana sighed for some female object of expense. 
“ Alas!” replied the King, “I fear God, and am no more than the 
treasurer of the Moslems. Their property I cannot alienate; but I 
still possess three shops in the city of Hems: these you may take, and 
these alone can I bestow.”’ His chamber of justice was the terror of 
the great an | the refuge of the poor. Some years after the Sultan's 
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death an oppressed subject caled aluud in the streets of Damascus, 
“O Noureddin, Nonreddin { where art thou now? Arise, arise, to 


pity and protectus !" A tumult was apprehended, and a living tyrant 
blushed or trembled at the name of a departed mounreb! 
The knot of ‘deistical” or quasi-deistieal, writers who 
Philo begin to appear in Aune's reigu~-Tindal, Volind, 
seb ie Collins, cte.—and their opponents ned not detain 
gians, ete. US. Nor must we linger over Berkeley, whose 
chief work—‘The Principles of Hinman Kiowicdge = was 
George done before the accession of Georse E, though he 
Nee died date in George Hes reign.) Butler's famous 
Cloyne: ‘Analogy ’—its full tidle is The Analogy of Re- 
1684—17538. ligion, Natural and Revenled, te the Constitution 
and Course of Nature ’--which was published ai f750, was 
Butler's designe dtomeet the CP OUTeH Cs of thre Detets, nail 
‘Analogy. to maintain the logical basis of Chris tianiQy avadnst 
them. Butler was born in 602. and died in E7ou, as 
Bishop cof Durham; besides his * Anatewy’ which ts 
written In an extremely invelved and abstruse style 4 he 
published some s rmions. 
The works of Hutcheson, Professor of Metal Phifosophy 
Roineis iD Glasgow, are still of Importaree te the student of 
Hutcheson ethics. The chief of them are his ‘baquary inte 
OT? the Tdeas of Beauty and Virtue’ (1724), and a 
posthumously published ‘System of Moral Pailosophy.’ Dr 
7 Price, the dissenting clergvinan whose sxytopathy 
Richard ; ; ee ; ; y ' 
Prive: With the French Revotutionists so provoked Trarle's 
23-1091, anger, published a Review of the Priucipal (Questions 
and Difficulties in Morals’? in 175s. The previous year had 
_. died Hartley, whose ‘Observations on Man’ (1749) 
Hentiey is, says Professor Pain, ‘the first systematic effort 
M179 to explain the phenomena of the mind by the Jaw 
of association.’ Adam Snuth published in b7oy a ‘Theory 
of the Moral Sentiments” Amore famous work of 
saith: his is ‘The Wealth of Nations’ (1776), which is 
1723-174. logked upon as the foundation of the science of 


1 Fis denth oecurred in 1743, In Weg he published © Atopcron, or the Mintite 
Philosepher,’ in which the views of the Dedste are cottons ee Jane in is 4 his 
‘Siris, a chain of Philosapliced Retections concerns Lhe: Vis Laas if cient 

* Paley, says a critic, may be said to have intery retet bins tay the Det? tee, 
William Paley (1743-180) pubiished his first uotable work, ‘A View of tue fit 
dences of Christianity,’ ia 1:4. 
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political economy. Reid, who succeeded Adam Smith as 

Thomae 2 tOfessor of Philosophy at Glasgow, wrote ‘ An 

Reid: Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of 
1710-1786. Common Sense’ (1763), which was suggested by 
Hume’s ‘ Treatise on Human Nature.’ Among other works 
of his are a series of ‘ Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
re (1785), and ‘Essays on the Active Powers of the 

ind,’ 

A few other prose-writers, each chiefly known for one 
Mixcellane. WOrk, remain to be dealt with. One of these is 
us ose Lyttelton, who published his ‘Dialogues of the 

mers Dead? in 1760. Lyttelton was a poet in a small 
way, a writer of history,! and the friend and patron of many 

men of letters—notably Fielding. The following 
Lyttelton : extract from one of his dialogues (Plutarch, Charon, 
1709-1778. and a Modern Bookseller) is a pleasant example of 
his style. Plutarch has been saying that ‘it should be the 


first object of writers to correct the vices and follies of the 
age’: 

‘ Bookseller. We have had some English and French writers who 
aimed at what you suggest. In the supposed character of Clarissa 
(said a clergyman to me a few days before I left the world) one finds 
the dignity of heroism tempered by the meekness and humility of 
religion, a perfect purity of mind and sanctity of manners. In that of 
Sir Charles Grandison, a noble pattern of every private virtue, with 
sentiments so exalted as to render him equal to every public duty. 

‘ Plutarch. Are both these characters by the same author ? 

‘ Bookseller. Ay, Master Plutarch ; and, what will surprise you more, 
this author has printed for me. 

‘Plutarch. By what you say, it isa pity he should print any work 
but his own. Are there no other authors who write in this manner ? 

‘ Bookseller. Yes; we have another writer of these imaginary 
histories —one who has not long since descended to these regions. His 
name is Fielding, and his works, as I have heard the best judges say, 
have a true spirit of comedy and an exact representation of nature, 
with fine moral touches, He has not, indeed, given lessons of pure and 
consummate virtue, but he has exposed vice and meanness with all the 
powers of ridicule ; and we have some other good wits who have exerted 
their talents to the purposes you approve. Monsieur de Marivaux, and 
some other French writers, have also proceeded much upon the same 
plan with a spirit and elegance which give their works no mean rank 


t re Henry II. ’ (1764), His other work of some interest is ‘ Letters 
from a Percian in England’ (1785). 
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among the belles letires. I will own that were there wit and entertain- 
ment enough in a book to make it sell, it is not the worse for good 
morals. 

‘Charon. I think, Plutarch, you have made this gentleman a little 
more humble, and now I will carry him the rest of his journey. . . ." 

A writer whose identity has never been entirely settled 
was the author of a number of letters which began to appear 
in the Public Advertixer in 1769, with the signature of 
‘Junius.’ These letters are attacks on the ministers 
—notably the Duke of Grafton and Lord North-— 
written with vigorous sarcasm, as well as with a close 
acquaintance with secrets of State, that sovmed tu show that 
the author was intimate with those he spoke of. Burke 
when accused of the authorship absolutely denied it. To 
Pitt, Lyttelton, Chesterfield, Wilkes, and many others the 
letters were also assigned ; Sir Philip Francis,} however, is 
now generally looked upon as their writer. 

Three works which should be mentioned before we leave 
this part of our subject are the ‘Commentaries on the Lawe 
| of Eneland’? (1765, ete), by Sir William Blackstone 
eee ee (7981780) the ee History of Selborne’ 

Gin (1789), by the Rev. Gilbert: White (1720-1793) ; 

aatns and : An Essay on the Principles of Population?’ 

" (1798), by T. Ri. Malthus, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Reynolds. (1723-1792) occupies a niche in_Iiterature with 
some Academy ‘Discourses on Painting’ (1778, ete.), and 
other essays on art. 


§ Junius.’ 


t Philip Francis (1740-1818) was the aon of an Trish clergyman dwelling in 
London, where he was intimate with many statesmen and wrote political papors. 
Philip entered the Civil Service at the aye of sixteen, and was a chief clerk fu the 
War Office when the ‘Junius’ letters were published, Tn i773 ee became a mom: 
ber of the Supreme Council in-ludia, aud was distinguished for his oj position lw 
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dies of Southey, and the burlesque drama 7he Rovers, which 
caricatures ‘the sentimental drama generally and Schiller’s 
Robbers in particular.’ 
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ATTERBURY, Francis (1662-1732), Bishop of Rochester, took 
part in the Phalaris controversy (p. 138) on Boyle's behalf, 
Wrote various Sermons and miscellaneous prose pieces. 


BARBAULD, Anna Letitia (1743-1825), MisecMancous Poems 
1773), Karly Lrssons for Children (A771). Beenings at 
Home [with Dr. ALKIN] (1792-95), Fbmale Spectator 
(1811), ete. . : : : : ; 


BARCLAY, Robert (1648-1690). Truth clear ft Culumnier, 
Universal Low considered upon its Right Foundation, An 
«Lpology for the True Christian Divinity 


* 


BaRrow, Isaac (1630-1677), mathematician, physicist, and 
theologian : : 


BAXTER, Richard (1615-1691). nonconformist theologian and 
writer of religious tracts. | Marlier work belonces to Pre- 
Restoration period (see volo ii.) The Reformed Lituryu, 
Now or Never, ah Paraphrase on the New Testament 


BEATTIE, James (1735-1808), The Judquent of Paris AT05), 
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Lssay on Truth (1770), The Minstrel (ATT), 174) . 15, 16 


BECKFORD, William (1760-1844). Vathek (17s4) ; . 72, 164 


BEHN, Aphra (1642-1689), wrote a darge amount of miscel- 
laneous prose and verse, Among her plays are Zhe Lore'd 
Marriage (1671), The Amorous Prince, The Dutch Lovvr, 
The Town kop, The City Heiress, The Roundheads (Los), 
The Younger Brother, ete. (hone of much importance). 
Her Histories and Norels (1688) include Oranvoke and 
other tales. : . ; . 


BENTHAM, Jeremy (1748-1832), The chief works of this philo- 
sopher before 1798 are A Fragment on Corerament (On 
which he discusses the aim and objects of Constitutional 
forms from the standpvint of what is now known as ‘uulta- 
rianism’—1776), The Principles of Morals and Legislation 
(1780), A Defence of Usury (1787), and Pannpltivoa (a 
project for turning convict labour to account 1791), 


BENTLEY, Richard (1662-1742), was the centre of the Phalarts 
controversy. His contributions to learning are said to be 
considerable, and he is generally looked upon as one of the 
greatest (if not the greatest) of English classical scholars. 
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BERKELEY, George, Bishop of Cloyne (1685-1753), Mew Theory 
of Vision (1709), Principles of Human Knowledge (1710), 
Vhrce Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous (1713), 
Proposal for Converting the Savage Americans (1725), 


Alciphron (1732), The Querist (1735-1737), Siris (1744) 
183 


BLACKSTONE, Sir William (1723-1780). Commentaries on the 
Laws of England (1765), etc . ‘ ‘ : : : . 185 


BLAIR, Hugh (1718-1800), Presbyterian Minister and Professor 
of Rhetoric. Lectures on Rhetoric (1783) ; Sermons (1777). 


BLAIR, Robert (1699-1746), The Grave (1748)... ~Ss«66, 98 


BLAKE, William (1757-1827). Poetical Sketches (1783), Songs 
of Innocence (1787). The Book of Thel, Songs of Experience 
(1793), The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, Urizen, Ahania, 
Jerusalem, and others (1789- mee are anne his less 
comprehensible writings. : ‘ . 126, 127 


BOLINGBROKE, Lord. Sec ST. JOHN, 


BOSWELL, James (1740-1795). Account of Corsica (1768), Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides with Dr. Johnson et) Life of 
Dr, Johnson (1791) : ‘ . 173,174 


BOWLES, William Lisle (1762-1850). Sonnets (1789) . : . 128 


Boyue, Hon. Robert (1627-1691). Zhe Sceptical Chemist (1662), 
Oceasional Reflections on Several Subjects (1665), Physio- 
logical Essays, A Letter on Seraphie Love, The Usefulness 
of Experimental Natural Philosophy. ‘ : ; » 49 


BOYLE, Roger, Earl of Orrery (1621-1679). Parthenissa ae 
Gueman, The Black Prince (acted 1667). 41 


BROOKE, Henry (1706-1783). The Fool of Quality (1766). . 161 


BROOME, William (1689-1745), assisted Pope in the translation 
of the Odyssey, and wrote the Notes. ‘ ; , . 78 


BUCKINGHAM. See VILLIERS. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Sec MULGRAVE. 


BUNYAN, John (1628-1688). Sighs from Hell (1650), The Holy 
City ; or, The New Jerusalem (1665), Grace Abounding 
(1666), Pilgrim’s Progress (pub. 1678 and 1684), Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman abide The Holy War Oe and 
many tracts, etc.! . : : . 10, 56-58 
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BURKE, Edmund (1729-1797). A Vindication of Natural an 
Society (1756), A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful (1756), The Annual 
Register (Vol. I.in 1759), Observations on the Present State 
of the Nation (1769), Thoughts on the Preaeut Discontents 
(1770), Speech on American Taxation (1774), Speech on 
Conciliation with America (1775), Letter to the Sheriffa of 
Bristol (1777), Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(1791), Letter toa Member of the National Assemby (1791), 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (A792), Letter 
toa Noble Lord (1795), Letters on a Regivide Peace (1796), 
Clee < : ‘ : 72, 178-181 


BURNET, Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury (1643-1715), History of 
the Reformation (1679-1714), Baxposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles (1699), Iistory of His Own Times (1724-1734). 60 


BURNET, James (Lord Monboddo) (1714-1799). On the Origin 
and Pregress of Language (1773)-—*A prose work of great 
learning and paradox., .. chiefly famous for the remarkable 
theories therein propounded on the subject of the antiquity 
of man,’—ADAMS. 

BURNET, Dr. Thomas (1635-1715). The Sacred Theory of the 
arth (1684) . ‘ ; , ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ . 60 


Burney, Frances (Madame d’Arblay) (1752-1840), Hrelina 
(1778), Cecilia (1782), Hdwin and Elgitha (A095), Camilla 
(1796), The Wanderer (1814), Memoirx of Dr. Charlrr 


Burney (1832), Letters and Diaries (pub, posthumously) 
72, 162, 168 


Burns, Robert (1759-1796). His first volume of poems was pnb- 
lished in 1786. He continued to write till his death 69, 123-126 


Sermons (1726), The Analogy of 


ButT.eEr, Joseph (1692-1742). 
; he Constitution and 


Religion, Natural and Revealed, to t 


Course of Nature (1736) : ‘ ; . . 72, 183 
BUTLER, Samuel (1600-1680). Hudibras (1663, 1664, and aor a 


various other satiric pieces, Characters. 
Byrom, John (1691-1763). Miscellanvous verse (and prose) =. 93 


CENTLIVRE, Susanna (about 1675-1723), wrote a large number 
of plays, including 7he Gamester, The Perjured Husband, 


The Busybody, and The Wonder (before 1715). 44 


CHARLETON, Dr. Walter (1611-1707), wrote The Natural 
History of the Passions, etc. 
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CHATTERTON, Thomas (1752-1770). Zhe Howley Poems 
(1764), ete. 2. i . . 68, 1138, 114 


CHESTERFIELD. Scc STANHOPE. 


CHURCHILL, Charles (1731-1764). The Rosciad (1761), Night 
(1761), The Ghost (1762), The Prophecy of Famine (1763), 
The Author ees The Candidate oe: Independence 
(1764). ; . 67,110, 111 


CIBBER, Colley (1671-1757), playwright. Love's Last Shift ; or, 
The Fool in Fashion (1696), Woman's Will aes The 
Careless TIusband (1704), ete. ; . 47,129 


SLARENDON., Sce HYDE. 


CLARKE, Dr. Samuel (1675-1729). Zhe Being and Attributes of 
God (1704, 1705), The Seriptural Doctrine of the Trinity 
(1712), The Hvidences of Natural and Revcaled Religion . 60 


COLERIDGE, Samucl Taylor (1772-1834). His carly works in- 
clude part of the Fadl of Robespierre (1794) [written with 
SOUTHEY ],a volumeof Poems on Various Subjects (containing 
Religious Musings, Sonnets on Eminent Characters, Songs 
of the Pixies, cte.), and an Ode on the Departing Year 
(1796), Zhe Watchman, ten numbers of a periodical (1796), 
Ode to rance (1798), Fears in Solitude (1798), The Ancient 
Mariner, and three less notable contributions to the Lyri- 
cal Ballads (1798) ; Auhla Ahan, and part of Christabel 
were written in 1797, though not published till some years 
later : é : g ‘ y ‘ ‘ : . 63, 128 


COLLIER, Jeremy (1650-1727). A Short View of the Profane- 
ness and Immorality of the English Stage (1698), An 
Keelesiastical History of Great Britain ee 
Essays, Sermons, Discourses, ete, ‘ . 


CoLuins, Anthony (1676-1729). Discourse on Free Thinking 
(1713), Inquiry concerning Liberty and ae ca 
Grounds of the Christian Religion (1724). . 183 


Couuins, William (1721-1759). Persian Eclogues (1742), Odes 
(1747), Ode on the Death of Thomson (1749), Ode on the 
Superstitions of the Highlanders (pub. posthumously) 

66, 100-102 


CoLMAN, George (17382-1794), poly Se (1760), and 
other plays . : . . 


® e e 


CoLMAN, George, ‘The Younger’ !(1762-1836), Zhe Heir-at- 
Law (1797), and other plays. ‘ ; : ; ; . 130 
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CONGREVE, William (1670-1729), The Old Bachelor (1693) ane 
The Double Dealer (AWN), Love for Lore (YH), The 
Mourning Bride (1697), The Way of the World (1700) 
Poems M0). a ae 
CoTrTon, Charles (1630-1687). Searrvon tides, the Binet Book ff 
Vergil Travesty (M664), The Compleat Atagter, Part U1, 
(1676), The Wonders of the Peak (UGS), Cranstation of 
Montaique's: Essays (A685) cw Wg anys 
CoWLEY, Abraham (1618-1667). wrote after the Restoration 
an Ode upon the Blessed leturn of Charics TI. (AGO), 
Proposition for the ctdranvement of Barperimentad Philo. 
sophy (1661), Cutter of Coleman Strert, a comedy (160d), 
Essays in Prose and Verse (1668), and Plantarum Libri 
Dito AGES), ’ ‘ : ; G, 4s 


COWLEY, Hannah (1719-1809), The Bells Stratugem (1TS2), 139 


COWPER, William (1731-[s00). 0 Olney Hynes (with Newton, 
W779), The Progress of Brrar, Table Lath, Conversation, 
Truth, Barportulation. Hape, Charity, ete, (Ais), Che Task, 
Tirocinium, and John Gilpin (QIs5), Translation of Homer 
Qty as a SO ge we. ek, ay Aan 


CRABBE, Georve (1754-1882), The Candidate (17-0). Tie 
Library (A781), The Village (VGs3), The Newspaper VID), 
The Parish Register (A808), and tater poems . OF, S17, TES 


CREECH. Thomas (1650-1701), translated Lueretrua (1s2), 
Horace (Yost), ete. 


CROWNE, Jolin Cabout 1645-1703). writer oF a dare number of 
unimportant plays. tneluding Jelraaa (ied), City Politica 
(1675), Sir Courtly Nice (16085), Caligula (LGUs ), 


CupwortH, Dr. Ralph (1617-1688) The True latellectual 
System of the UCraiverae (1008) : ’ . . . 5 
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CUMBERLAND, Hichard (1732-151 Lt) The Brothers (V769), The 
West Indian (UTIL), Arundel A789), Henry C1) » 1 


DARWIN, Erasisus (1 Tal-lsoz). The Loves uf the Planta (Vis, 
The Botanic Garden ATM), Zodnamia (ATUA-LT9b), ete, 69, 116 


DAVENANT, Sir William (1605-1668). The vulk of his work 
belongs to the earlier period (see vol. ii). He wrote a Poem 
on His Sacred Majesties most Happy Return (A660), The 
Siege of Rhodes (produced in 1663, written carter), The 
Maws a Master, The Playhouse to be Let, ct. , » FA, 40 
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DEFOE, Daniel (1661-1731). Tract upon the Dispensing Power 
(1687), Lssay on Projects (1697), The Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters (1702), True-born Englishman (1701), Hymn 
to the Pillory (1703), History of the Union (1709), Reasons 
against the Succession of the House of Hanover (1713), 
What if the Pretender should come? (1718), The Review 
Newspaper (1704), ete., Robinson Crusoe (1719, 1720), Cap- 
tain Singleton (1720), Duncan Campbell (1720), Memoirs 
of a Cavalier (1720), Moll Flanders (1722), Colonel Jack 
Se Roxana Ceo Journal ee the eee (1722), 
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etc. ‘ ; 70, 132-137 


DENHAM, Sir John (1615-1668) . . . . . . 


DENNIS, John (1657-1734). Remarks on Prince Arthur (1696), 
The Advancement and Reformation of Poetry (1701), The 
Grounds of Criticism in Poetry (1704), Appius and 
Virginia (1709), Reflections on an Lssay upon Criticism 
(1711), Remarks on Cato ae 3) Lhe Character me Mr. 
Pope (1716) j 


DorRSsET, Sec SACKVILLE. 


DRYDEN, John (1631-1700). Zervie Stanzas on the Death of 
Cromwell (1659), Astraea Redux (1660), Coronation Pane- 
gyric (1661), The Wild Gallant (1663), The Rival Ladies 
(1663), The Indian Queen [with Sir Robert HOWARD ] (1664), 
The Indian Emperor (1665), Annus Mirabilis (1667), Secret 
Love; or, The Maiden Queen (1667), Sir Martin Marall 
(1667), Essay on Dramatic Poesy (1667), Lhe Mock Astro- 
loger (1668), Lyrannic Love; or, The Royal Martyr (1669), 
The Conquest of Granada (1670), Preface of Hervie Plays 
(1672), Marriage a la Mode (1672), The Assignation (1672), 
Amboyna (1673), Zhe State of Innocence (1674), Aurungzebe 
(1675), All? for Love (1678), Limherham (1679), The 
Spanish Friar (1681), Absalom and Achitophel (1681), 
Part IT. (1682), The Medal (1682), Macklecknoe (1682), 
Retligio Laici (1682), The Duke of Guise [with LEE] (1683), 
Albian and Albanius (1685), Threnodia Augustalis (1685), 
The Hind and the Panther (1687), Britannia Rediviva 
(1688), Don Sebastian (1690), Amphitryon (1690), King 
Arthur (1691), Eleenvra (1692), Translation of Juvenal 
and Persius (1693), Love Lriumphant (1694), Translation 
of Vergil (1697), Alexander's Feast ee Hata Ancient 
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83 


and Modern (1700) . ; . 11-29 


DYER, John (1698-1758). Grongar Hill Ce) The Ruins of 


Rome (1740), Zhe Fivece (1747) yj . . 65, 92 
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ETHEREGE, Sir George (1636-1694), The Comical Re CONTE 2 Or, 


Love ina Tub (1664), She Would if She Could (1668), The 


Man of Mode ; or, Sir Fopling Flutter (A876), ; 45 
EVELYN, John (1620-1706), Fumifugium (1661), The Mode, 
The Gardener's Almanae, The History of Engraving, Syl ria, 
a Discourse of Forest Trees (G64), Terra cor, The Barth 
(1665), Numismatas a Discourse on Mi dals, AHectarut: oa 
Discourse of Sallets, Mundus Mualichris ; or, The bop Die 
tionary, Evelyn's most valuable work — his Jiary from 
1641 to 1697—-appe: ared lone after his death. : . #9 
FALCONER, William (1732-1769). The ae ereek 4 TH), The 
Demagogue AI65) . , . bette 
FANSHAWE, Sir Richard (d. 1666). Translator of Spanish ana 
Italian plays . f . ; . 4 
FARQUHAR, George (1678-1707). Lereand a Bottle (W698), The 
Constant Couple (100), Nie Marry Wildaie (CLIO), The 
Ineonstant (A708), The Stage Coach (704), The Twin 
Rivals (1705), The Reeruiting as (l7O0). The Beawr 
Stratagem (1707). ; 7,47 


FENTON, [lijah (1683-1750), assisted Pope in inaking his tran- 
slation of the Odyssey —. : ‘ . 78 


FIELDING, Henry (1707-1754), Many stage picees of no great 
merit--7.g., Lere in Nererad Masques (1728), The Tempe 
Beau (730), The Author's hares AT80), The Coffee hous 
Politician (A730), Tom Thumb (VT8O, Vista, The Coreat 
Garden Tragedy (A732). The Mock Boctor Vitis), The 
Intriquing Chambermaid (VT84), Paaquien (VT356), ete. and 
miscellaneous journalistic writings, 9 His chief work’ are 
The Adventures of Joseph Andrews NIN2;, Junathan Wild 
the Great (1743), The eee af Tum vee ELTA, banal ta 
(1751, pub. 1755). ; . 44-348 


FIELDING, Sarah (1714- PTR), Adrv NLU UR . Darid Semple 
(1744), Listory of Ophelia (Vi60). : ; _ 160 


FLAVEL, Jobn (1627-1601). nonconformist: clergyman, Wrote 
Husbandry Spiritualized (1669), A Saint Indeed (UU72), 
Divine Conduct (1678), ete. . ’ d ; ‘ : . 58 


FLECKNOE, Richard (1.1678). Lere’s a (1664), Eirminia 
(1665). : : : ; ; ; : . 35 
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Foore, Samuel (1719-1777). ree comedies, including 7he 
Englishman in Parts (1 753), The Author (1757), The Minor 
(1760) The Devil upon Two Sticks (1768), The Nabob (1772), 
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Piety in Pattens; or, The rae Housemaid 778), 
and other comedies : : : 


Fox, George (1624-1690), Quaker. His chief memorial, the 
Journal of his Life, Travels, and euaeOne was published 
posthumously in 1694 ' ; : . ; 


FRANCIS, Philip (1740-1818). Generally regarded as the writer 
of the Letters of Junius (1769-1772). . : : : 


GARRICK, David (1716-1779). The Lying Valet (1740), Miss in 
her Teens (1747), The Clandestine Marriage brad COLMAN 
the Elder] (1766), and other plays. : 


GARTH, Sir Samuel (1660-1719). The Dispensary (a mock 
heroic poem, 1696), Claremont (a descriptive poem, 1715), 


59 


185 


. 130 


Translations from Ovid, Epilogue to Addison’s Cato, etc. 30, 88 


GAY, John (1688-1732), Rural Sports (1711), The Wife of 
Bath (1713), The Star (1714), Lhe Shepherd's Week A714), 
Trivia (1715), The Fan (1715), What @ye call it ? (1716), 
Three Hours after Marriage [with POPE and ARBUTHNOT] 


ae! Fables aa The mggane Cres aN eS; ae 
, . 89-90 


(1729). , 
epee Edward arsr- aaah The History of the Decline and 


Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-1788) : . 182-183 


GIFFORD, William (1757-1826), wrote two satires, the Raviad 
(1794) and the Maeviad (1795), in which the Della Cruscans 
and their admirers are ridiculed. [The chief of this absurd 
little ‘school’ wasa Mr. Merry, whose sentimental effusions 
appeared in Zhe World; a small knot of equally insignifi- 
cant poetasters formed his following. ] Gifford answered 
the attacks of ‘Peter Pindar’ (Wolcot), translated from the 
classics, edited the older English dramatists and did much 
miscellaneous literary work. Sec ANTI-JACOBIN, 


GLOVER, Richard (17 12-1785). Leonidas (1737), London (1739), 
Admiral Hosier's Ghost mM 39), The Athenaid ( aay 
posthumously ) : . | 


GODWIN, William (1756-1836). Znqguiry concerning Political 
Justice (1793), Caleb Williams ee St. Leon ce and 
later works 


GOLDSMITH, Oliver (1728-1774). His chief poems are Zhe 
Lravellers (1764), The Deserted Village (1770), Retaliation, 
The Haunch of Venison, etc. His plays are Lhe Glood- 
Natured Man (1768), and She Stoops to Conquer (1778). 


66, 93 


. 165 
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His best prose work is Zhe Vicar of Wakefield (1766). 
[Among the large quantity of miscellaneous prose whieh he 
wrote between about 1759 and his death are an Laquiry 
tato the Present State of Polite Learning ATA, The Ree, 
The Citizen of the World, Memoirs of Mode Voltaire, Lite 
of Nash, of Parnell, of Bolingbroke, History of England, of 
Greece, of Rome, of Animated Nature (he Vast in W774). 

17-110, 156-160 


GRAINGER, James (1723-1767). The Sugar-Cane (V764), ote, 2 8 

GRAY, Thomas (17]6-1771). 0 His chief poems are the odes to 
Spring (1742), On a Distant: Prospeet of Bton College 
(1747), Zo Adversity; hleqgy in oa Country Churchyard 
(1751), Progress of Porsy and The Bard (ATS), Ode to 


Musie, The batal Sisters, The Descent of Odin, ete, (1768) 
102-106 


GREEN, Matthew (1696-1787). The Splecn (L787), . o2 
HARTLEY, David (1705-1757), Ghserrations on Man (U74A9)  . USS 


HAYLEY, William (1745-1820), Trivmpha of Temper (U781), 


Life of Cowper (1803). ; : ; 69 
HAywoop, Eliza (1693-1756), Writer of fietion . ; ‘ . 164 
HoOADLey, Benjamin (1706-1757). The Suapicious Husband 

(1774), and other comedies —. j ‘ : ; . 130 
HOLckOFT, Thomas (1745-1800), The Road to Ruin (A722), 

and other comedies , , ; : ‘ : ; . 130 


Home, John (1724-1788), Deuglas (156) . ; ; : . 130 


HOWARD, Sir Robert (1626-1608), jount author with DRYDEN of 
The Indian (Queen (1664), Wrote several other playa, Zhe 
Surprisal, The Vestal Virgin, The Committer, ete, and 
Histories of kdward 11,, Richard [7,, and Of feligion &, 13, 24 


HumME, David (1711-1776). Zreatiae of Human Nature (1739, 
1740), Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary (174i, 1742), 
Inquiry concerning Human Underst-nding Vi44), Inguery 
concerning the Principles of Murala (M753), Political Dia- 
courses (1752), Hiatery of England (1754-1762), Natural 
History of Religion (1757), Fssays and Treatiaca (A770), 
My Own Life (lii6) : . ; ‘ . . 176-177 

HutTcHeson, Francis (1694-1747). Inquiry into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (1725), System of Moral 
Philosophy (pub. 1755) . : . ‘ ; : ‘ 18 
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Hypr, Edward, Earl of Clarendon (1608-1674). Works pub- 


lished posthumously, Listory ry f the Great Rebellion 
Cie -1707), History of the Civil War in Ireland (1721), 
Life of Edward, Earl of Eni ye (1759) . ‘ 10, 60-62 


INCHBALD, Elizabeth (1753-1821). A Simple Story (1791), 
Nature and Art (1796) . ; : , , ; . ; 


TRELAND, W. H. (1777-1835). ‘ Discovered’ several interesting 
lettcrs of Shakespeare, as well as a tragedy entitled 
Vortigern, which was accepted as a genuine work of 
Shakespeare’s by some critics, though not by Malone. 
Vortigern was acted in 1796. The deception, however, was 
exposed, and Ireland made confession of his forgeries. 


JOHNSON, Samuel (1709-1784). His poems are Loudon (1788), 
and the Vanity of Human Wishes (749) ; his play Jrene was 
acted in 1749—written much earlicr; his novel Jtasselas 
appeared in 1759, Among his prose works are 7'ranslation of 
Lobe's Voyage to Abyssinia (1735), Life of Savage (1744), 
The Rambler (1750-1752), Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage (finished in 1755), The Idler (1758-1760), Edition of 
Shakespeare (1765), Zawation no Tyranny (1776), Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland (1775), Lives of the 
Poets (1778-1781) . , , . 2, 70, 72, 93-95, 160, 169, 173 


JOHNSTONE, Charles (d. 1800). Chrysal; or, The Adventures 
of a Guinea (1760) : ‘ : ; ‘ . 160 


JUNIUS, See FRANCIS, 


KILLIGREW, Thomas (1611-1682). Comedies and Tragedies 
(1664), Claricilla, Bellamira’s Dream, The Prisoners, ete. . 41 


KILLIGREW, Sir William, minor pane The Siege of Urbin, 
Selindra, and other plays. ‘ ee ee 


LAMB, Charles (1775-1834). Lamb’s chief writings fall beyond 
the period with which we deal here. He published a 


volume of poems in 1797, and a tale, Rosamund Grey, in 
1798, 


LANDOR, Walter Savage (1775-1864). His first notable work— 
Gebir, a blank verse epic in seven sid ea in 
1798, a a a a ,; 69, 128 
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LEE, Nathaniel (1655-1692) Nero (1675), Gloriana (age), 
Sophonisha (1676), Rival Queens (A877), Theodosius, Mithri- 

dates (1678), Brutus (G81), The Princess of Cleves (1689), 

The Massacre of Paris (16%). He also helped DRYDEN 

with Zhe Duke of Quise (1682), and Ovdipus (IGTY) , 8, 41 


L'EsTRANGE, Sir Roger (1616-1704), Journalist, pamphieteer, 
and translator, Editor of The London Gazette (160%) . oI 


LENNOX, Charlotte (1720-1804), The Female Quirete (AT52) 


164 
LEWIS, Matthew Gregory (1775-1818), The Monk (1795), The 
Castle Speetre (Ui90), Tales of Terran (1799), ote, The 
Bravo of Venice (sod), et) : . led 
LILLO, George (1693-17389). George Barnwell AT3O) and other 
plays. ; ; ; ’ ; . » 10 
Locke, John (1632-1704). Letler on Tolrration (in Latin, 
’ ; t . 
1689), Seeond Letter on Toleration (AGW), Tree Treatiaca 
on Government (A690), Kswty concerning Haman Cnder- 
standing (L600), Third Letter an Lolo ration iniuts, Thong hte 
CONCEP UG Vilducatean ()ote yoetol. : ; ’ . he 


LYTTLETON, George, Lord (1700-17755. Letlera froma Peracan 
in Bnygland (1086), Dialogues of the [read (1760, 165), 
Thistory of Aing Heney Tl hinds : : ’ as 


MACKENZIE, Henres (17b5-tsoty The Man af Feeling (VAT), 
The Man of the World (VTS), dulea de Rubiujne (NTT) 
161-182 


MACKLIN, (itarles Cbagrel yyy, Lore a fa Mode C1759), The 
Man of the World (UTs1). and several other plays. . 0 


MACPHERSON, dames (175°-1706), tis ‘Ossianie® works are 
Fraqments ot Anevent Poetry (Viti, Fingal Vibe), ancl 
Temora (AT63) ee ee ee ee 

MALLET (or MALLOcCK), David C1iC0-Tibas, William and 
Margaret (1724), Mereursion (TZ), The aon ? Rule Dritan- 
nia’ is in the masque of .Adfred, written by MALLET and 
THOMSON (1740). , : : . ; ; . ot 


MALTHUS, Thomas Robert (1760-1834), Aa Exavy on the Prine 
ciples of Lopulation f J TUS) e . + . a ‘ * [8 
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MANDEVILLE, Bernard de (1670-1733). The Fable of the Bees ; 

or, Private Vices, Publio Virtues—an enlargement of his 

earlier The Grumbling Hive—appeared in 1714, and was 

later republished with further additions, Free Though ts on 

Religion, the Church, and Natural Happiness (1720), An 

Enquiry into the Origin of Honour, and Usefuiness of 

Christianity, etc. (1732), 


MANLKY, Mrs. de la Riviere (1672-1724), a writer of plays. Zhe 
Royal Mischief (1696), The Lover Lost (1696), etc., and 
scurrilous Moucls, Memoirs, etc. Her most famous produc- 
tion isa scandalous Mew Atlantis (1709). Her Adventures 
of Livella is her own autobiography. Memoirs of Court 
Intriques, and any number of personal improper pamphlets, 
came from her pen. She claims notice, with Bunyan and 
Mrs. Behn, as a writer of fiction before Defoe . . 44, 164 


MARVELL, Andrew (1620-1678), satirist. Last Instructions to 
a Painter (1669), The ee of Holland (1672), The 
Rehcarsal Transposed (1672), Mr. Smirke ; or, The Divine in 
Mode (1676), The Growth of Paper 'y and Arbitrary "y Govern- 
ment (1678). ‘ : ; : 34-35 


Mason, William (1725-1797). Musaeus (1745), Elfrida (1753), 
Ca ractacus on eae Garden aa, we of ey 
(1774), ete... ‘ . 108 


MILTON, John (1608-1674). Fora complete account of his works 
sce vol. ii. Those written after the Restoration are: 
Paradise Lost (pub. 1667), Paradise Regained (1671), 
Samson Agonistes (1671) ; also (in prose) flistory of Britain 
to the Conquest (part of it written much earlier, but pub- 
lished in 1670), Tract on True Religion, Heresy, etc. (1678). 1 


- MITFORD, William (1744-1827). His /Zistory of Greece began 
to be published in 1784; it was finished in 1818. 


MONBODDO. Sce BURNET. 


MonTaGu, Lady Mary Wortley (1689-1762). Zown Kelogues 
(1716), and various poems. Her Letters were published in 


1763 ‘ . ; : ; i ‘ ; ; ‘ . 77 


MONTAGUE, Charles, Earl of Halifax (1661-1715), joined with 
PRIOR in writing The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse 


(680) a git ee. ee eM  e 2BB 


Moork, Edward (1712-1757). Zhe Fuundling (1748), The 
Gamester (1753), ete... ; ‘ ; ; ; ; . 130 
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More, Hannah (1745-1533), Perey, a tragedy (1777), Mexays 
Jor Young Ladies (A789), Village Polities (A793), Modern 
System of Female Education (1799), Coelehs in Search af a 
Wife (1809), Practical Plety (AST). : 


MULGRAVE, John Sheflield, Ear! of, afterwards Duke of Buck- 
inghanishire (1649-1721). Exsay on Satire [in whieh 
DRYDEN assisted] (1679), Besay on Poetry (1682): also 
wrote plays (Julius Cacsar, ete.) and a nimber of miacel+ 
lancous pieces in verse (¢.7., The Viscon) and prow. 6, 14, 87 


NEWTON, Sir Isaac (1642-1727). Principia Philosophiar Na- 
turalis (1687). ; : ’ ; ‘ ; 1, 40 


OLDHAM, John (1658-1683), Nati ayainst the SJeanits 
(1679), Pindaric Odes, The Praise of Homer, ote, ; $6.37 


OLDMIXON, John (1673-1742), translated Jasxe and imitated 
Anacreon and Orid : wrote plays, poets, andl OpCTuS of 
little worth. He is best known as one of the clief Whig 
pamphleteers and journalists, in wlieh eharieter be ineurred 
the wrathof Pope, and is to be found aimony tis companions 
in the Duneiad. He wrote a festery of Bagland (ATV) 


and Memotrs of Ireland 1716) aa 
ORRERY. Seo BOYLE, 
OTWAY, Thomas (1651-1685), Playwrisrht.  dlethiades (1675), 
Don Carlos (A675), Tits ond Berenice (M077), Mricndahip 
in’ Lushion (107%), Carux Marius (1880), The Orphan 
(1680). Venice Preserved (1682) fad 
PALEY, William (1745-1805 } Principles of Moral anid Palité- 
cal Philssophy (lis). Horace Panlinae ACO), A View of 
the Evedences of Chrotiauty (V4), Natural Theology 
. 183 


S08) GS ce Oe OK OG 


PALTOCK, Robert. {Probably author of} The Lye and Adven- 
tures of Peter Wilkins (1T50) ; ‘ 4 . 160 


PARKER, Samucl, Bishop of Oxford CIG4O- Liss) , iy 
PARNELL, Thomas (1679-1718). Battle of the Proga und Mice 

(1700), The Hermit (A710), Oder . ; ; a aM 
PENN, William (1644-1718). Vo Cross No Crown (1609), dee 
count of the Provines of Penasylrania (1682), Account of 

a meee, 


the People called Quakers (UH94) . : : 


Pepys, Samuel (1632-1703). The Lary extends from January 
; . edt 


1660 to May 1669 (edited and published 1825) 
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Percy, Thomas (1728- ed Relics ov Ancient ae Poetry 
(1765) . . 68, 112 


Puriips, Ambrose (1671-1749). Pastorals (1708), Poetical 
Letter from Copenhagen (1709), Persian Tales (1709), The 
Distrest Mother (1711). A volume of his poems containing 
some pretty verses to children appeared in 1748 . . 74, 90 


PHILIPS, John (1676-1708). The Splendid Shilling (in blank 
verse ; published in 1705, but partly written earlier), Cyder 
(also in blank verse, 1706), Blenheim (blank verse, 170 5), 


PHILIPS, Katherine (1631-1664), A volume of this lady’s verses 
was published posthumously. They are of no great merit, 
though they received considerable praise in their time, as 
the poems of ‘the matchless Orinda.’ 


P10zz1, Hester Lynch, formerly Mrs. Thrale (1739-1821), 
Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson (1786), Letters to and from Dr. 
Johnson (1788). 


POMFRET, Rev. John (1667-1703), wrote several poems, of which 
The Choice, in praise of cultured country life, is the best. 


Pork, Alexander (1688-1744).  Pastorals (1709), January and 
May (1709), Essay on Criticism (1711), The Rape of the 
Lock (1712), The Messiah (1712), Translation of Statius’ 
Thebais, Book J. (1712), Prologue to Cate (1713), Windsor 
Forest (171 3), Ode on St. Cecilia's Day (1713), The Temple 
of Fame (i714), The Lape of the Lock, in enlarged and final 
form (1714), Zhe Wife of Bath (1714), Translation of the 
Iliad (17 15-1720), Lleqy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady (A117), Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard (1717), Trans- 
lation of the Odyssey (1723-1725), Edition of Shakespeare 
(1725), Treatise on the Bathos (1727), The Dunciad (1728), 
with Book IV. (1742), with Cibber as hero (1743), Essay 
on Man (1732-17384), Moral Essays (1732-1735), Imitations 
of Horace (17338-1737), Hpistle to Arbuthnot (1735), The 
Satires of Dr. Doune i a pee) kas al to the 
Satires (1738) ‘ ‘ ‘ , 73-86 


PORDAGE, Samuel, minor versifier. He satirized Dryden’s work 
in The Medal Reversed (1682). : : : ; me 


Prick, Richard (1723-1791). A Review of the Principal 
Questions and ae in Morals oe Civil Liberty 
(1776). ; . : . . 183 
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PRIESTLEY, Joseph (1733-1804). Haperiments on Air (1774- = 
1779), "Disguisitions relating te Matter and Spirit (1777), 
History of the Corruptions of Christianity (1782). 


PRIOR, Matthew (1664-1721). City and Country Mouse [with 
HALIFAX (1687), Ode on the Taking of Namur (1695), 
Carman Seculare (1700), Alma and Solomon (1718), and 
many very beautiful occasional pieces and ‘socicty’ verses 
at various times (collected in 1709 and 1718) ; . 63, 88-89 


RADCLIFFE, Anne (1764-1823). The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne (1789), The Romance of the Forest oe The 
Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), etc. . : . 164 


RAMSAY, Allen (1685-1758). Scots Songs iy Tea-Table 
Miscellany (1724), The Gentle Shepherd (1725), ete. . 65, 91 


Ray, John (1628-1705). Collection of Proverbs (1672), Tistory 
of Fishes (1686), Jlistoria Plantarum (1686), The Wisdom 
of God Manifested in Creation (1691), Physico- Theological 
Discourses concerning Chaos, the Deluge, and the Dissolu- 


tion of the World (1693) ‘ : ; ; : . AY 
REEVE, Clara (1725-1803). Zhe Old se iad Baron arn, 
The Progress of Romance (1785), ; . 72, 162 


REID, Thomas (1710-1796). An Inquiry inte the Human Mind 
on the Principles of Common Sense (1768), Hssays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man (1785), Lssays on the Active 


Powers of the Human Mind (1788). ; : . 72,184 
REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua Sa piney Discourses on Painting 
(1778, 1797). , : : : » « 185 


RICHARDSON, Samucl ( 1689-1761). Pamela; or, Virtue Ite- 
warded (1740), Clarissa Harlowe - ae Sir Charles 
Grandison (1753) . . ; . 148-151 


ROBERTSON, William (1721-17 93), History af Se otland during 
the Reigns of Mary and James VI. (1759), History of the 
Reign of Charles V. (1769), Llistory of America (1777) 181-182 


RocHESTER, JoHN WiLMoT, Earl of (1647-1680). Various 
metrical pieces, including the famous lines on Nothing, The 
Trial of the Poets ge the ee also a ene Valen- 
tinian, ete. . ; . 14,39 


RoGERS, Samucl Aieaaesty His first volume of Poems 
appeared in 1786. The Pleasures of Memory was published 
in 1792 . ‘ , : ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 128 


Roscommon, Wentworth Dillon, Earl of (1633-1684),  Hssay on 
Translated Verse een: and Translations Iorace, Vergil, 
etc, . e ‘ a e e . ° 37.38, 74 
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Rowe, Nicholas (1673-1718). The chief of his plays are 
Tamerlane (1702), The Fair Penitent anor: The figs 


Convert (1708), Jane Shore (1714) : 44-45 
SACKVILLE, Charles, Earl of Dorset (1637. 1706), Lyrics, 

ballads, etc. . : . . 14, 38 
SAVAGE, Richard (1697- ees The Bastard ere The Wan- 

derer (1729) . . . 170 


Scort, Walter (1771-1832). His work begins with a translation 
of Biirger’s Ballads (Lenore, to which Scott gave the name 
of William and Helen, The Wild Huntsman, etc.) ; in 1796 
this was followed by a translation of Gocthe’s Gotz von 
Berlichingen (1798). [His chief works are after that date. 
He became Si7 Walter in 1820.) . ; ; : , . 128 


SEDLEY, Sir Charles (1639-1701). The Mulberry Garden (1668), 
Antony and Cleopatra rae Bellamira ys and various 


occasional pieces. : 9, 45 
SETTLE, Elkanah (1648-1724), ener etc. Hmpress of 
Moroceo (1673), ete. ‘ ; . 8, 15, 25 


SHADWELL, Thomas (1640-1692). Zhe Sullen Lovers (1668), 
The Virtuoso oe) se sale Wells ie The Volunteers, 
ete. : : . 8, 15, 26 


SHAFTESBURY, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Ear] of (1671-1713), 
a writer of miscellaneous prose. His Characteristics of 
Men, Manners, and Opinions is a collection of Hssays and 
Letters on Enthusiasm, Common-Sense, Advice to an 
Author, Inquiry concerning Virtue, etc. ‘His most attrac- 
tive literary quality’ has been declared (by Mr, Gosse) to 
be ‘the serene statcliness of his style.’ Gray, on the other 
hand, asserts that ‘he was as vain as any of his readers . . 
and scems always to mean more than he said.’ 


SHENSTONE, William (1714-1763). The Schoolmistress (1742), 
Pastoral Ballad (1743), Jemmy Dawson (1746). 96-97 


SHERIDAN, Frances, 2é¢ Chamberlayne (1724-1766). Alemoirs of 
Miss Sidney -y Biddulph ow The sae ee) The 
Dupe (1765) . é . 164 


SHERIDAN, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816). The Rivals (1775), 

St. Patrick's Day; or, The Scheming Lieutenant (1775), 

Lhe Duenna (1775), The School for Scandal (1777), A Trip 

to Scarborough (1777), The Critic; or, A Tragedy Re- 
hearsed (1779), Lhe Stranger (1798), Pizarro (1799) . . 130 
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SHERLOCK, Dr. William (1641-1707). Practical Discourse con- 
cerning Death (1689), Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity (1691), Practical Discourse concerning Future 


Judgment (1692) 59 
SIDNEY, Algernon (1622-1683). Discourses concerning Gorern- 

ment (published 1698) ‘ : : ‘ . 60 
SMART, Christopher (1722-1770). Much miscellancous verse of 
little valuc, 7ranslation of Horace, etc. His one remarkable 

poem is the Song to David (1763) . 98-100 
SMITH, Adam (1723-1790). Theory of the Moral Sentiments 
(1759), An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 

: ; . 183-184 


Wealth of Nations (1776) 
SMITH, Charlotte (1749-1806), Zhe Old Manor Fouse (1793) . 164 


SMOLLETT, Tobias (1721-1771). Zhe Adventures of Roderick 
Random (1748), The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle A751), 
The Adventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753), The 
Adventures af Sir Lancelet Greaves (1762), The History 
and Adventures of an Atom (1769), The Kapedition of 
Humphrey Clinker (1771), and some verse, a tragedy, and 
a large amount of miscellancous prose . : 151-168 


SOMERVILLE, William (1677-1742), The Two Springs (1725), 


The Chase A734), Field Sports AT#2) . 92 
SoutH, Dr. Robert (1633-1716). Zhe Lattice Instructed (1669), 
Sermons (1678-1715), Animaderrsions on Dr. Sherlock's 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity reds Tritheism 
59 


charged on Dr. Sherlock's New Notion . 


SOUTHERNE, Thomas (1660-1746). Zhe Loyal Strother; or, 
The Persian Prince (1682), The Wife’s Bacuse (1692), The 
Fatal Marriage (1694), Oronooko (1696), ete, ; . 44 


SOUTHEY, Robert (1774-1843). Wat Tyler, Joan of Are, Trana- 
latiuna af Bion and Moschus (with oo The Fall of 
Robeapierre [with COLERIDGE], and the Letters from Spain 
are his works written before the end of 179% i . 128 


SPRAT, Thomas, Bishop of Rochester (1636-1713), wrote various 
poetical pieces on Zhe Death of Cromwell, The Plague of 
Athens, The Death of Mr. Cowley, ete.; and much prose, 
of which the best known work is The Listorg "y a the ee 


Society . : : ac oe 4b 
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STANHOPH, Philip Dormer, Karl of Chesterfield (1694- 1773). 


Letters to his Son ees pee) Lissay ys in the 
World, etc. . ‘ . 168 


STEELE, Sir Richard (1672- 1729). The Christian Hero (1701), 
The Funeral; or, Grief a la Mode (1702), The Tender 
TTusband (1703), The Lying Lover (1704), The Conscious 
Lovers (1722), and a large number of political pamphlets 
(e.9., The Crisis), and essays in the Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, Englishman, Reader, etc. . ; . 129, 166-167 


STERNE, Laurence (1713-1768). The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gent (1759-1767), Sermons of Yorick 
(1760), Sentimental Jour ney ee rance and Italy 
(1768). : . 154-156 


STEWART, Dugald (1753-1828), The first portion of his Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind appeared in 1792, 


STILLINGFLEET, Edward, Bishop of Worcester (1635-1699), 
a heey Saerae (1662), Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity (4697), Answer to Mr. Lockes Letter (1697), 
Answer to Mr, Locke's Second Lettcr (1697) ‘ : : 
Str. JOHN, Henry Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751). Disserta- 
tion on Partics (A735), Letters on Patriotism (1749), Idea of 
a Patriot King (1749), Letters on the Study of I[Tistory 
(1752), Letter to Sir WL Windham (1755), Philosophical 
Writings (edited by David Mallet, ee Licflections on 
Eile, and Hssays in the Craftsman: ; . 167-168 


SWIFT, Jonathan, Dean of St. Patrick’s (1667-1745). The 
Battle of the Books (pub, 1704), Tale ef a Tub (pub. 1704), 
A Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions in Athens and 
Rome (A701), Sentiments of a Church of England Man, ete.,- 
Argument against Abolishing Christianity, Conduct of the 
Allies, etc. (1712), Publie Spirit of the Whigs (1714) ; also 
The Bickerstaff Papers, the Journal to Stella (which 
terminates in 1713), and a large number of essays, pam- 
pblets, and tracts before 1714. Letters of M. B. Drapicr 
(1724), Travels of Lemuel Gulliver (1726), and A Modest 
Proposal for Preventing the Children ¢ ov Pour People being 
a Burden (1729), . ‘ . 90, 138-144 


TATE, Nahum (1652-1715), Poems (1677). He helped DRYDEN 
with the ‘second part of Absalom and Achitophel (1682) ; 
and [with NICHOLAS BRADY] executed a Metrical Version 
of the Psalms (1696) ; ; : ‘ . 39 
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TEMPLE, Sir William (1628-1698). Observations upon the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands ee Miscellanea- 
Essays (1692). ; ‘ 52-53 


THEOBALD, Lewis (1688-1744). Electra (1714), Shakespeare 
Restored (1726), The Double Falsehood < He) EHdition uA 
Shakespeare (1733) ; 83 


THOMSON, James (1700-1748). Winter (1726), Summer (1727), 
Britannia (1727), Spring (1728), Sophontsba, (1729), 
Autumn: with the Hymn to Nature (1730), Liberty 
(1734-1736), Agamemnon (1738), Edward and Leonora 
(1739), Alfred [with MALLET, 1740], Zanered and Sigis- 
munda (1745), The Castle ue Indolence oO: Coriolanus 
(pub. 1749). : 85-87 


TICKELL, Thomas (1686-1740). Translation of [Tomen’s Iliad, 
Book I, (1715), The Prospect of Peace, Elegy on Addison 
(1719). : ; : ; ; : : : . 90 


TILLOTSON, John, Archbishop of Canterbury ee mene The 


Rule of Faith (1666), Sermons, etc. . 59 
TINDAL, Matthew oe ee a as Old as Creation 
(1730), : . 183 


TOLAND, James Junius (1670-1722), Christianity not aad 
(1696), Socinianism Truly Stated (1705) ‘ . 183 


TooKE, John Horne (1736-1812), Zhe Diversions of Purley 
(1786-1805). 


TUKE, Sir Samuel (d. 1673), adapter of Spanish plays ‘ . 41 


VANBRUGH, Sir John (1672-1726). The Relapse (1697), The 


Provoked Wife us ae t8y8) The Confederacy 
(1705), etc. . : ; , . 47 


VILLIERS, George, Dale: of ct aca iad seein si The 
Rehearsal (produced in 1671) : ; 
WALLER, Edmund (1605-1687), His work belongs mainly to 
an earlier period (see vol. ii). Zo the King upon His 
Majesty’s Happy Return (1660), Poems ( sie Divine Love 
(1685), Fear of God (1686) . 2, 4 


WALLIS, John (1616-1703), mathematician. Mathesis Uni- 
versalis (1657), Mnemonica (1661), Hobbius Heauton- 
timorumenos (1662), Treatise on Logic (1687) : . 49 
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WALPOLE, Horace (1717-1797). Catalogue of the Royal and 
Noble Authors of England (1758), ‘Anecdotes of Painting 
in England (1762-1771), The Castle of Otranto (1765), 
Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard IT. 
(1768), The Mysterious Mother (1768), Letters. : . 160 


WALTON, Izaak (1593-1683 : sce vol. ii). Zhe Compleat Angler 
(Fifth Edition, 1676), Lives of Richard Hooker (1665), 
George Her bert (1670), and Bishap Sanderson (1678) . . 62 


WARBURTON, William (1698-1779). The Alliance between Church 
and State (1736), The Divine Legation of Moses (1738-1741), 
Vindication of Pope's se a on Man hae The Doctrine 
of Grace(1762). . ; . 172 


WaRTON, Joseph (1722-1800). Odes on Several aiid Pe 46), 
Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pape (1756-1782), 
Translation of Vergils Eclogues, etc. 


WARTON, Thomas (1728-1790). Observations on the Faery 
Queene (1753), History of English Poetry (1774-1778), The 
Pleasures ee Melancholy y Ode on the eens vi Summer, 
etc. : 68 


WATTS, Isaac (1674-1748). Psalms and Hymns (1719), Divine 
and Moral Songs for Children (1720), Logic (1725), etc. 


WESLEY, John (1708-1791). Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
(1738), Zymns (1748). [Both of the preceding with the aid 
of his brother CHARLES (1708-1788).] Also an Account of 
the People called Methodists (1749), A Survey of the 
Wisdom of Gad in the Greatien (1763), Sermons, Journal, 
etc., and a Histyry of eae of Moreland Brooke's 


Fool of ‘Oagtty) ce : . 161 


WHISTON, Weill *( watffee,* ' Translation of Josephus’ 
History a af the dews (de 


WHITE, Gilbert (1720-1793). The Natural History of Selborne 
(1789), The Naturalist’s Calendar (1795). ‘ . 185 


WILKINS, John, Bishop of Chester (1614-1672). Founder of 
the Royal Society (1662). Wrote An Essay towards a Real 
Character and a Philosophical Language (1668) ; . 48 


Wotcot, John (1738-1819), wrote under the name of ‘ Peter 
Pindar’ a number of satirical and burlesque poems, mostly 
of a coarse character. The most famous of these is the 
Lousiad (1786). 


_ INDEX OF AUTHORS. 


WORDSWORTH, William (1770-1850). His poems up to 1798 are 
An Boening Walk (1793), Descriptive Sketches ney and 
the major part of the Lyrical Ballads 6 


WOTTON, William (1666-1726), Reflections upon Ancient and 
Modern Learning (1694), and several works of scholarship. 


WYCHERLEY, William (1640-1715). Love in a Wood (1672), 
The Gentleman Dancing Master (1673), The pee Wife 
(1675), The Plain Dealer (1677). 


YALDEN, Thomas (1631-1736), a writer of several odes, hymns, 
etc., of little value. 


Youna, Edward (1684-1765). The Last Day (1713), The 
Universal Passion (1725-1728), The Night Thoughts (1744), 
Among his tragedics, written in George J.’s reign, are 


Busiris, The Revenge, and The Brothers. 97-98, 
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Complete Catalogue uf the Unieersaty Tutorial Servea, may be had 
post free on applwatiun to WB. CLIVE, Uniersty Corre- 
spondence College Press Warchouse, 13 Bovksellers Kow, Strand, WC. 


Dacempunr, 1894. 
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The University Tutorial Series. 


General Editor: WILLIAM BricGs, M.A., LL.B., F.C.S., F.R.AS. 
Classical Editor: B. J. HAYES, M.A. 


The object of the UNIversrry TotTorraL SEnTes is to provide 
candidates for examinations and learners generally with text-books 
which shall convey in the simplest form sound instruction in accord- 
ance with the latest results of scholarship and scientific research. 
Important points aro fully and clearly treated, and care has been 
taken not to introduco details which aro likely to perplex the be- 
ginner. 


The Publisher will be happy to entertain applications from School- 


masters for specimen copies of any of the books mentioned in this 
List. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The special use of such manuals as those published by the University Corre- 
ondence College is that they help the student to systematise his knowledve, and 
so indicate clearly and definitely the’ plan to be pursued.””—Journal of Lducation, 


“This series of educational works, now almost forming a scholastic library in 
itself."°—Ldlucational Review. 


“The more we sce of these excellent manuals the more highly do we think of 
them.” —Schoolmaster. 


“We have often had occasion to speak in terms of high praise of the University 
Correspondence College Tutorial Series.”’—oard Teacher. 


‘As near perfection as can be desired.”’— Teachers’ Aid. 

“This valuable library.”’—School Board Chronicle. 

“This excellent and widcly appreciated series.’’—Freeman's Journal, 

‘““The notes have the merit of brevity and practical directness.”—Guardian, 

“As usual with the series, little is omitted that might have found a place in the 
books, and no point seems unbroached.’’—Zducational Times. 


“The work of men who have proved themselves to be possessed of the special 
qualifications necessary.”’—School Guardian, 


“Ty this time every one knows the material and uniform excellence of this 
geries."—Practical Teacher. 

“The evident care, the clearly conceived plan, the genuine scholarship, and the 
general excellence of the productions in this series, give them. for the special 

urpose they are intended to accomplish, high claims to commendation—especially 

e commendation of diligent use.”’—Educational News. 

‘This useful series of text-books.”—Nature, 


‘‘Has done excellent work in promoting higher education.’'—A/orning /’ost. 
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Latin and Greck Classics, 


(See also page 4.) 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book I. By A. H. ALtcnorr, M.A. Oxon., and 
IF. G. PLaisrowr, M.A. Camb. Is. 6d. 

“A clearly printed text. a good introduction, an exectlent eet of notes, and an 
historical and georraphical index, make up a very goud cditivn at o very einall 
price."—Zhe Schoulmaster. 

Cicero.—De Amicitia. Dy A. IT. Auucnort, M.A. Oxon., and W.P. 
Musou, AML.A. Lond. 1s. Gd. 


Cicero.—Do Senectute. Dy the same Falitors. Is. Gd. 





“The notes, althouch full, are simple.’ -- Lduecational Timea, 


Forace.— Odes, Books I.—-III. By ALT. Attcnorr, M A. Oxon., and 
B. J. Wares, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Is. Gd. each. 

“Notes which Icavre no diMculty nnexpliined.’— The Schoolwmaster. 

“The Notes (on Book TIE.) are full and good, and nothing wore can well be 
@emanded of them.’’--Journal of Ldacation. 

Livy.—Book I. Dy A. II. ALicnorr, M.A. Oxon., and W. PF. Masow 
M.A. Lond. ZVhird dition. 25. Gd. 

“The notesare concise, dwelling much on erammatical ponte and de ting with 
questionsof history andar biology ia sinple but onterestiny fashion. ~~ ddacatiom, 
Vergil.—Aereid, Book I. By A. Hf. Attcnort, M.A. Oxon., end 

W. 2. Masomu. M.A. Lond. 1s) 6d 


Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book *. [iv A. II. Attcnort, M.A. Oxon., 
and Fo L. D. Rremanpson, BoA. Lond. Is. Gd. 
“The notes are all (hat could be desired.’’—Schoulmaaster, 


The abore cditions of LATIN and Greek CLasstes are on the 


following plan:— 
A short INTEOPTCTION gives an acconnt of the Author and his 
chicf works, the circumstances under which he wrute, and his style, 


dialect, and metre, where these call for notice. 

The Trxt és based on the Jatest and best editions, and is clearly 
printed in largo type. 

The distinctive feature of the NoTES is the omission of parallel 

ssages and controversial discussions of difficulties, and etrems “4 

id on ali the important points of grammar and subject-matter. 
Information as to persons and places mentioned is grouped togethor 
in an HISTORICAL AND GEOGKAPHICAL INDEX, by this means the 
expense of procuring a Classical Dictionary is rendered unnocessary. 

The works in the Matriculation serics have been edited with a 
view to meeting the wants of beginners, while the Graduation series 
furnishes suitably annotated editions for the more advanced student. 
A complete list is given overleaf. 
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Bditions of Datin and Greek Classics. 


The following editions are now ready, with the exception of those 
marked * (in the press), and those marked f (in preparation). 


MATRICULATION SERIES. 


CaEsAR—Gallic War, Bk. 1 
CaESAR—Gallic War, Bk. 5 
CarEsAR—Gallic War, Bk. 6 
CaESAR—(Gallic War, Bk. 7 
CaEsSAR—Gallic War, Bk.7, 
Ch. 1-68 
CrceERo—De Amicitia 
CicEro—DeSenectute .... 
*CIcERO—In Catilinam, Bk.3 
Cicero—Pro Archia 
C1icERO—Pro Balbo 
tEvRIPIDES—Andromache 
HomeEeR—lIliad, Bk. 6 
HomER—Odysscy. Bk. es 
HoracE—Odes, Bk. 1 .... 
HorackE—Odes, Bk. 2 .... 
Horacke—Odes, Bk. 3... 
Horack-—Odes, Dk. 4 
Livy—Bk. 1 


eaer ne cee svee 


evevee 


RO et es 
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Livy—Bk. 21 
*Ovip—Heroides 1, 2, 3, 5, 
rae 4 


oe ee ee Bee eee eras 


Ovrp__Metamorphoses, Bk.11 1 


Ovip-—Tristia, Bk. 1....., 
Ovip—Tristia, Bk. 3...... 
SALLUSI—Catiline ........ 
SOvPHOCLES—Antigone ..., 
ViERGIL—Aeneid, Bk. 
Vencit—Aeneid, Bk. 
VErciL—Aeneid, Bk. 
VERGIL—Aeneid, Bk. 
Vrrcirt—Aeneid, Bk. 
VerGcit—Acneid, Bk.9.... 
VERGIL- —Aeneid, Bk. 10 

XENOP i10N—Anabasis, Bk.1 
XAENOP 410N—THellenica, 3.. 
AENOPHON—Hellenica, 4.. 


em HIS? MG GO 


GRADUATION SERIES. 


AESCHYLUS — Prometheus 
Vinctus 
ARISTOPHANES—Plutus .. 
CrcERo—Ad Atticum, Bk. 4 
CicERO—De Finibus, Bk. 1 
tCicERO—De Finibus, Bk.2 
¢CicERo—Pro Milone 
CicERO— Pro Plancio...... 
HERopoTusS— Bk. 6 
HERopoTusS—Bk. 8 
HomER—Odyssey, Bks. 9,10 
HomER—Odyssey, Bks. 11,12 
HomMER—Odyssey, Bks.13, 14 
HoracE—Hpistles 
+HoracE— Epodes 
HoRacE—Satires 


eeesee 0 6 
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JUVENAL—Satires, 1, 3,4. 
pera aa 8, 10, 13 
Livy Bk. 
Livy—Dk. : ok ateulee as, bet 
Ovin-—- Fasti, Bks. 8, 4.2... 
PLATO -— Phaedo 
TSopuocius—Ajax ...... 
SornocLes—Electra ...... 
TacitTus—Annals, Bk. 1 ., 
Tacirus—Annals, Bk. 2 ,. 
Tacrrus— Histories, Bk. 1.. 
THUCYDIDES—Bk. 7 
| +VERGLIL — Georgics, Bks. 
2 
*X ENOPHON — Oeconomicus 
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Wocabularies and Test Papers. 

The VOCABULARY contains, arranged ino the order of the ‘Text, 
words with which the learner is likely to be unacquainted. ‘The 
principal parts of verbs are given, and when there is any difliculty 
about it) the parsing of the word as it occurs in the Text. The 
Vocabulary is interleaved with writing paper. 

Two series of ‘Tesr PAPERS are, as a rule, provided, of which the 
first and casier series is devoted entirely to transition, accidence, nod 
very elementary points of Syntax: the second, which is intended for 
use the last time the book ix read through, deals with more advanced 


points. 


x. dd e.d. 
ACTS oF THE APOSTLES .,. 10 Livy Uk 4.000... eee . 180 
AFSCHYLUS - | Prometheus ANY URS oes eh . ta 
Vinetus .. a eeeeee DO ONED  Fasti, Bha. Gand 4.. 10 
CaFESAR—Gallic War, Bk. 1} 10 ®Ovip  Heroides, 1, 2.03, 5, 
Carksar—Gallic War, Bk 5 1 0 Pi Me: Sete cumans aeaeeh . 16 
CarsaR—Gallic War, Bk 6 10 Ovin---Metamorphoses, Ok. 
CAESABR—Gallic War, Bk. 7 1 6 Te pated botteetonoeae 72. 0 
Cickro—De Amicitia l Qyip- ‘Trista, Bk bo. 2. 61 0 
CICERO-- De Senectate Lov OVID-}Tristia, Bk. 3 . . FO 
tCicERO— In Catiinam, Bko3 1 0 Satersr Catiine .o00..., ia 
CICERO—Pro Archia 0 ..... 16 Sorlochks  Antizone 1 0 
Cickro—Pro Balbo o....... 10 Soritocies © blectm 1 0 
CICERO — Pro Cluentio...... 10 Tacitus. Annals, Bho obo... 10 
tCicERO-—Pro Milone...... 10 Tacrrts Histories, Bk. T,, 10 
CIcERO—Pro Plancio ...... 1 Veni} Aeneid, Bko te... 10 
EvRIPIDES— ion ........ . 1) & Vergin- Aeneit Bho... 196 
HERopoTcs—Bk. 6........ ‘po Vengip Aenesd, Bk 5.... 10 
Hrropotcs—Bk 8........ 10 Veroin Aeneid, Bk 6..., 10 
HomeER—lIliad, Bk. 6 ...... 19° Vengin- Aeneid, Bk 70... ,2 0 
HomERn—Odyssey, Pk. 17... 1 0. Viroin Aeneid, Bie 9, 10 10 
Horace—Epistles ........ 10 VeErRGiL- Geordies, Bhs i, 2 1 6 
Horack—Odes, Bks. 1-4,cach {0 XbNovitON-- Analass, Bk db 10 
HoRACE—Satires ........-- 10 XeNxornon -- Cyropmedeia, 
Livy—Bk. 1...... Sa adulvecs 10. ks Land S,each .... 19 


Livy—Bk. 3........ eeeee FO *X ESofsION, Occonomicus,, 1.0 
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Latin and Greek. 


GRAMMARS AND READERS. 


Greek Reader, The Tutorial, or Proormii Gnarca. Py A. Watan 
Youna, M.A. Lond., Gold Medallist in Classics. 2s. Gd. 


Higher Greek Reader: A Course of 132 Extracts from the best writers, 
in Three Parts, with an Appendix containing the Greek Unseens 
set at B.A. Lond. 1877—1893. 3s. Gd. 


The Tutorial Latin Grammar. By B. J. Hayrrs, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb., and W. IF. Masom, M.A. Lond. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 
“Practical experience in teaching and thorough familiarity with details are 
plainly recognisable in this new Latin Grammar. Great pains have been taken to 
bring distinctly before the mind all those main points which ure of fundamental 
importance and require firm fixture in the memory, and the illustrative eximples 
have been gathered with much care from the classics most usuitlly read for eximina- 
tions. Though full, it is not overcrowded with minutiw.’—Ldacational Nes. 
“Jt is accurate and full without being overloaded with detail, and varieties of 
type are used with such effect as to minimise the work of the learner. ‘Tested in re- 
spect of any of the crucial points, it comes well out of the ordeal.”’—Schoulmaster. 


The Preceptors’ Latin Course. [In preparation. 


Latin Composition and Syntax. With copions Exercises. By A. H. 
ALLCKOFT, M.A. Oxon., and J. H. Haypon, M.A. Camb. and 
Lond. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


The more advanced portions of the book-work are denoted by. an 
asterisk, and the relative importance of rules and exceptions is shown 
by variety of type. Each Exercise is divided into three sections of 
progressive difficulty. 

“This useful little book.””—Journal of Education. 

“This is one of the best manuals on the above subject that we have met with for 
some time. Simplicity of statement and arrangement: apt examples illustrating 
each rule; exceptions to these adroitly stated just at the proper place and time, are 
among some of the striking characteristics of this excellent bouk. Every advantage 
too has been taken of printing and type, to bring the leading statements prominently 
befor® the eye and mind of the reader. It will not only serve as un admirable classe 
book, but from its table of contents and its copious index will prove tu the privute 
student an excellent reference book as well.”—The Schuulmaster, 

‘“‘The clearness and concise accuracy of this book throughout are truly remark- 
able.”"—Education. 


‘The arrangement and order are exceedingly good.”—School Board Chronicle. 


The Tutorial Latin Reader. 1s. 6d. With VocaBULARY. 2s. 6d. 
‘‘A soundly practical work.”—TZhe Guardian. 
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Roman and Grecian history. 


The Tutorial History of Rome. (To a.p. 14.) By A. TL. ALLCRoFT, 
M.A. Oxon., and W. EF. Masom, M.A. Lonp. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 


“Ttis well and clearly written."-- Saturday Kerirw. 


A History of Rome from B.C. 31 to A.D. 96: The Early Principate. 
By AL WD Abberorr MOA Oxon. and J. H. dlaypon, MLA. 


Camb. and Lond. 2s 6. 
“ Accurate, and in accordance with the authorities.” ~Journal of Education 


“Tt is deserving of the lughe-t prarme. All that the etudent can repiire for ble 
examination r supphed ansehoialy shape. and qaose clear ao miamner Uhaat the taadd 
of the learner is made comparatively easy — Literary Waerld, 


A Longer History of Rome. ‘Mhe following volumes aro ready or in 
preparation : 

1. History of Rome, B.C. 287-202: The Struggle fur Mmpire. Dy 
Woof. Masom, MOA. Lond. 4s. Gd. 

2. History of Rome, B.C. 202-133: Romeunder the Olwarchs. Ty 
A HE. ALLCRorT, M.A) Oxon., and W. FB Masom, MOA. Land 
4s. Gd. 

3. History of Rome, B.C. 133-78. By Wo F Miasow. MA. Lond. 

(J preparation. 

4. History of Rome, B.C. 78-31: The Making of the Monarchy. 

By AH. AbLLCROorT, MoA. Oxon 4s) fd 


5. History of Rome, B.C. 31 to A.D. 96. (See above.) 


A History of Greece. ‘To be completed in Six Volumes: -- 


1. Early Grecian History. A Sketch of the Histome Period, and 
its Literature, to495 5c. By A. HE ALtchorr, MLA. Oxon., 


and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 3s 6d. 
“For those who require a knowledge of the pernod no better book could be 
recominended. '— Fducational Times. 


2. Fol. ID. will cover the period 495-433 BC. 

3, 4. History of Greece, B.C. 431-371. By A. H. Altcrorr, M.A, 
Oxon. Gs 6d. (Jn preparation, 

6. History of Greece, B.C. 871-323: The Decline of Hellas. By 
A. H. ALLcKoFT, M.A. Oxon. 48. 6d. 

6. History of Sicily, B.C. 490-2898, from the Tyranny of Gelon te 


the Death of Agathocles, with a piers of Literature. B 
A. H. ALLcrorT, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 


3s. 6d. 
“We can bear high testimony to its merits.’’—Schoolmaster, 
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french. 


The Tutorial French Accidence. By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond. 
38s. 6d. 


“The essentials of the accidence of the French Language are skilfully exhibited 
in carefully condensed synoptic sections.” —Educational News. 

‘6A most practical and able compilation.”—Publice Opinion. 

‘The manual is an excellent one—clear, well arraneet; and if not quite exhaus- 
tive, at least very fairly complete.”—Glasgow Herald. 

* A simply expounded and serviceable handbook.’’—Scotsman. 


The Tutorial French Syntax. 3s. 6d. [In preparation. 
The Preceptors’ French Course. [In preparation. 
The Preceptors’ French Reader. With Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

[In preparation. 


French Prose Reader. Edited by S. BARLET, B. és Sc., Examiner 
in French to the College of Preceptors, and W. F. Masom. 
M.A. Lond. With VocABULARY. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


“The book is very well adapted to the purpose for which it is intended.”-- 
Schoolmaster. 


‘“‘ Admirably chosen extracts. They are so selected as to be thoroughly interesting 
and at the same time thoroughly illustrative of all that is best in French literature.’ 
-School Board Chronicle. 
Advanced French Reader: Containing passages in prose and verse 
representative of all the modern Authors. Edited by 8. BARLET, 
B. és Sc., Examiner in French to the College of Preceptors, and 
W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 


‘Chosen from a large range of good modern authors, the book provides excellent 
practice in ‘ Unseens.’ ’— The Schoolmaster. 


English history. 


The Tutorial History of England. By C. 8. Fearensipz, M.A. 
Oxon, [In preparation. 

The Intermediate Text-Book of English History: a Longer History 
of England. By C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon., and A. 
JOHNSON Evans, M.A. Camb. With Maps and Plans. 


VOLUME I., to 1485. {In preparation. 
VoLuUME IT., 1485 to 1603. 5s. 6d. 
VOLUME ITI., 1603 to 1714. [In the press. 


VoLuME IV., 1685 to 1801. 4s. 6d. 


‘‘'The results of extensive reading seem to have been photographed upon a small 
plate, so that nothing of the effect of the larger scene is lost.” — Teachers’ Monthly. 

* His genealogical tables and his plans of the great batties are very well done, as 
also are the brief biographical sketches which come in an appendix at the end.”— 
‘Literary Opinion. ae 

“Itis lively; itisexact; the style is vigorous and has plenty of swing; the facts 
are numerous, but well balanced and admirably arranged.’’—Education. 
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English Language and Diterature. 


The English Language: Its History and Structure. By W. IL. Low 
M.A. Lond. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. ; 


CONTENTS :— The Relation of Enelish to other Langnages—Survey 
of the Chief Changes that have taken place in the Language— 
Sources of our Vocabulary—Tho Alphabet and the Sounds of 
Euelish—-Grimnm's Law Gradation and Mutation—‘Trank- 
position, Assimilation, Addition and Disappearance of Sounds in 
English~Introdactory Remarks on Grammar. The Parts of 
Speech, ete. —Syntax— Parsing and Analysis Metre Examina- 
tion Qurstions. 


“A clear workmanlike history of the English languace done on sound principles " 
—-Saturday HReriew, 

“The author deals very fully with the source and growth of the language, The 
parts of speech are dealt with historically as well as prammatically. ‘Ibe work: te 
echolarly and accurate.” —Schoolmaster, ; 

“The history of the language and etymology are both well and fully treated.” - 
Teachers’ Monthly. 

“Aptly and cleverly written.’-- Teachers’ Aid, 

“The arrangement of the book is devi-cd in the manner moxt suited to the 
student's convenience, and most caleulated 10 Impress his memory -~ dayertiwn, 

“It ix in the best seuse a scientific treating. ‘Phere ts not & superuous seutenos,” 
—Educationul News, 


The Intermediate Text-Book of Euglish Literature. ['y W. H. Low, 
M.A. Lond. 
VoLUME I., to 1558. 3s. 6d. (/n preparation. 


VoLUME IT., 1558 to 1660. 3. 6d. 
VOLUME IIT., 1660 to 1798. 3s. 64, 
Vols. IJ. and INV., bound together, 5s. 6d. 


6 Really judicious in the selection of the detail» ziven "Saturday Reetew, 

“Designed on a thoruughly sound principle, Fact: dittes, and reprearn tative 
quotations are pluntiful. The entical extme ts are pid. cuely chosen, and Mr. low's 
own writing is clear, effective for its purpose, and evidently the result of thorough 
knowledze and a very considerable ability to choose between good and bad.” — 
National Ohsercer, . 

“It affords another example of the author's comprehensive grasp of hie majo, 
combined with a true teacher’s power of using such judiciwus condensation Usss the 


more salient points are brought early into view.” Packer’? Monthly, 
“Mr. Low has succeeded in giving a very readable and lucid acount of the 


literature of the time.” —Liferary World, 
“Vir. Low’s book forms a serviceable student's digest of an important period ta 


our literature.”—Schoulmaster. 
“The style is terse and pointed. The Ea ael eae are aptly and 
judiciously chosen. The criticisins are well ground clearly sireanl and 


modestly presented.”—MMorning Post. 


lish Reader. By S. J. Evans, M.A. Lond. 
A Middle Eng y ae, 
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Gnglish Classics. 


Addison.— Essays on Milton, Notes on. By W. II. Low, M.A. 2s. 


Aelfric’s Homilies, Glossary to, in order of the Text. By A. J. Wyatt, 
M.A. Lond., and Il. IU. Jounson, B.A. Lond. 2s. Gd. 


Chaucer.—Prologue, Knight’s Tale. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 
Lond. 2s. Gd. (Ju the press. 


Dryden. —Essay on Dramatic Poesy. [Edited by W. II. Low, M.A. 
Lond. Trxtand Nores. 3s. 6d. Or separately, 2s. each. 


Goldsmith.—Poems. Edited by Austin Dobson. 2s. Gd. 


Havelok the Dane. A Close TRANSLATION, preceded by the Addi- 
tional Notes and Corrections issued in Prof. Skcat’s New Edition. 
By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. 3s, 


Milton.—Samson Agonistes. Icdited by A. J. Wratt, M.A. Lond. 
2s. Gd. 
“A capital Introduction. The notes are excellent.”—LZducational Times. 


Milton.—Sonnets. Edited by W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Second 
Edition. 1s. Gd. 


Saxon Chronicle, The, from 800-1001 a.D. A TRANSLATION. By 
W.H. Low, M.A. Lond. 3s. 


Bhakespeare.—Henry VIII. With INTRODUCTION and NoTEs by 
W.H. Low, M.A. Lond. Second Edition. 2s. 


Shakespeare.—Richard II, Edited by Prof. W. J. RoLFE. (Harper 
Bros., New York.) 2s. 


Shakespeare.—Twelfth Night. Edited by Prof. W. J. RoLFE. (Harper 
Bros., New York.) 2s. 
Sheridan.—The Rivals. Edited by W. H. Low, M.A. Lond. 1s. 


“A fully annotated edition . . . complete and thoroughly workmanlike.”— 
Education. 


Bpenser's Shepherd’s Calender, Notes on, with an INTRODUCTION. 
By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. 2s. 
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Mental and Moral Science. 


Ethics, Manual of. By J.S. Mackenzixn, M.A., Fellow of Trinite 
Collego, Cambridge, Examiner in the University of Aberdoen. 
Second Edition. 6s. Gd. 

“Tn writing this book Mr. Mackenzie has produced an earnest and striking com 
tribution to the ethical literature of the time.” — Mind. 
‘This excellent manual.”—ZInternational Journal of Ethies 


“Mr. Mackenzie may be congratulated on having presented « thoroughly good 
#nJ helpful guide to this attractive, yet clusive and dificult, subject.” Si houlmaster, 


“It is a most admirable student’s manual.”— Teachers’ Monthly 


“Mr. Mackenzie's book is as nearly perfect as it coull be. It covers the whole 
field, and for perspicuity and thoroughness leaves nothing to be desired. ‘The pupil 
who masters it will find himself equipped with @ sound grasp of the subject «uch ma 
po one book with which we are acquainted bas hitherto been equal to pa 
pi oi least recommendution is the really interesting style of the work." -- Literary 

orld, 


“Written with lucidity and an obvious mastery of the whole bearing of the sudject.”" 
—Standard. 


““No one can doubt either the author's talent or his information, The ground of 
ethiea) science is covered by his treatment completely, senubly, and in many respects 
brilliantly.”—Manchester Guardian. 

‘For a practica) aid to the studen! it ia very wimiradly adapted. Tt as able, clear, 
andacute. Thearrangement of the book is excellent.”’—Vewrdatle Daily Chronicle, 


Logic, A Manualof. By J. Weirton, M.A. Lond 2 vola. Vol. L, 
10s. 6d. [Wot. LI. tn preparation. 
Tt is book embraces the entire London B.A. and B.Sc. Syllabus, 
and renders unnecessary the purchase of the numerous books hitherto 
used. The relative importance of the sections is denoted by variety of 
type, and a minimum course of reading is thus indicated. 


Vol. I. contains the whole of Dednetive Logic, except Fallacies, 
which will be treated, with Inductive Fallacies, in Vol T 

“A clear and compendious summary of the views 0” various thinkers on important 
and doubtful points.”--Journal of Education. 

“A very good book . . . not likely to be superseded for a long time to come.” —~ 


Educational Review. 
usuall dreliable. The arrangement of divisions and subdiridons 
is Pela ery Apes but areaily facilitate the study of the aubject by the diligent 
student.” —Schoolmaster. 
‘The manual may be safely recommend: 


“Undoubtedly excellent.”—Board Teacher. 


 _ Bducational Times, 
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Mathematics and Mechanics. 


Algebra, The Intermediate Text-Book of. [ Shortly. 


Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical. By C. W. 0. BaRtow, M.A. 
Lond. and Camb., B.Sc. Lond., and G@. H. Bryan, M.A. Camb., 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College. Second Edition, with ANSWERS. 
8s. 6d. 


‘Probably within the limits of the volume no better description of the methods by 
which the marvellous structure of scientific astronomy has been built up could have 
been given.’”’— Atheneum. 


‘‘Sure to find favour with students of astronomy.”’—Nature. 


‘‘This book supplies a distinct want. The diagrams are clear, the style of writing 
lucid, and the mathematical knowledge required but small.”—Teachers’ Monthly. 


‘““Completely successful.’’—Literary World. 


‘‘One noticeable feature of the book is that the more important theorems are care- 
fully illustrated by worked out numcrical examples, and are so well arranged and 
clearly written that the volume ought to serve as a good text-book.”—Sombay 
Advertiser. 

‘‘A careful examination has led to the verdict that the book is the best of its kind. 
It is accurate and well arranged, and in every respect meets the requirements for 
which it has been designed.’’—Practical Jeacher. 


‘Tt is an admirable text-book.’’—School Guardian. 


‘It will carry a student a long way in the sound study of astronomy.”—National 
Observer. 


Coordinate Geometry: The Right Line and Circle. By WILLIAM 
Briaes, M.A., LL.B., F.R.A.S., andG. H. BRYAN, M.A. Second 
Edition. 38. 6d. 


“It is thoroughly sound throughout, and indeed deals with some difficult points 
with a clearness and accuracy that has not, we believe, been surpassed.’’— Education. 


“An admirable attempt on the part of its authors to realize the position of the 
average learner, and to provide for the wants of the private student. . . . Frequent 
exercises and examination papers have been interspersed, and different sizes of type 
and intelligently drawn figures will afford great assistance in revision.” —Kducautional 

mes, 


“Thoroughly practical and helpful.’’—Schoolmaster. 


“Thoroughly sound and deals clearly and accurately with difficult points.”— The 
Indian Engineer. 


“Another of the excellent books published by the University Correspondence 
College Press. The arrangement of matter and the copious explanations it would be 
hard to surpass. It is the best book we have seen on the subject.”"— Board Yeacher. 


“The authors have had exceptional opportunities of appreciating the difficulties 
of beginners, and they have succeeded in producing a work which will be found 
especially useful.” —nglish Mechanic. 
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Matbematics and Mechanics —continued. 


Coordinate Geometry, Worked Examples in: A Graduated Course on 
the Right Line and Circle. 2s. 6d. 


References ure made to the book-work of Coordinate Geometry, 


Dynamics, Text-Book of. By WILLIAM Bris, M.A. LU.B., 
F.R.A.S., and G. H. BRYAN, M.A. 2s. 


Geometry of Similar Figures and the Plane. (Kuclid VI. and XI.) 


With numerous Deductions worked and unworked. 3a. 6d. 

{ Shortly. 

Hydrostatics, An Elementary Text-Book of. By WILLIAM Brigos, 
M.A., LL B.. F.ROALS., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. [ Shortly. 


Mechanics and Hydrostatics, Worked Examples in: A Graduated 


Course on the London Matriculation Syllabus. 1s. 6d. 


‘Will prove itself a valuable aid. Not only are the worked examples well graded, 
but in many cases explanatory paragraphs give useful hints as to processes. ‘The 
buvk bas our warm approbation.” —Schoolmaster. 


Mensuration and Spherical Geometry: Being Mensuration of the 
Simpler Figures and the Geometrical Properties of the Sphere. 
By W1LLIAM Buiagas, M.A., LL.B., F.R.A.S., and ‘T.W. koMonb- 
son, B.A. Lond. and Camb. 3s. 6d. 


“Although intended to meet the requirements of candidates for particular 
examinations, this book may be used generaily with safety. ‘The chief feature in it 
appears to be the inclusion of provfs of all formulw presented. It is thus far 
more than a mere collection of rules and examples.” —Educutional Temes. 


“The book comes from the hands of experts; we can think of nothing better 
qualified to enable the student to master this branch of the syllabus, and what ts 
more important still, to promote a correct style in his mathematical manipulations. 
—Schoolmaster. 


Mensuration of the Simpler Figures. By WILLIAM Bricas, MA, 
F.R.A.S., and T. W. Epwonpson, B.A. Lond. and Camb. 2s. 6d. 

Statics, Text-Book of. By WILLIAM Bulcas, M.A., LL.b., F.RA.B. 
and G. H. Bryan, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Trigonometry, The Tutorial. [in preparation. 
Trigonometry, Synopsis of Elementary. Interiaved. 18. 6d. 
“An admirable little handbook.” —Lyceum. 


‘For its purpose no better book could be recommended.” 


“‘Pithy definitions, numerous formulm, and terse explanato 
master. 


“‘The facts could hardly be better given.”—Freeman's J ournal, 


— Educational News. 
ry notes.” School 
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Sciences, 


Analysis of a Simple Salt. With a Selection of Model Analyses. By 
WILLIAM Briccs, M.A., LL.B., I°.C.8., and R. W. Srewant, 
D.Sc. Lond. ‘Third Edition, with TABLES OF ANALYSIS (on linen). 
2s. 6d. 

“Likely to prove a useful and trustworthy assistance to those for whem it is 
especitlly intended.”—Nalure. 


“Every help that ean be given, short of oral instruction and demonstration, is 
here viven: and not only will the private student find this a welcome aid, but the 
Class-master will be ghat of the help furnished by Messrs. Briggs and Stewart, whose 
names are a suarantee of accurate Information.’—Lducalion, 

“Its treatment of the subject in hand is very thorough, and the method is on 
gound lines."—Sehoulmuster. 


“The selection of model analyses is an excellent feature.”’’—Evucational Times. 
Elementary Qualitative Analysis. By the same Authors. 1s. 6d. 
Biology, Text-Bookof. Ly II. G. WELLS, B.Sc. Lond., F.Z.S., F.C.P. 

With an Inrropucrion by Prof. G. LB. Wowes, F.L.8., F.Z.S. 
Parr I., Vertebrates. Second Edition. 6s. Gd. 
Parr II., Invertebrates and Plants. 6s. 6d. 
“The Tert-Book af Riolagy isa most useful addition to the series already eS 


it is well arranged, and contains the matter necessary for an elementary course 0 
vertebrate zoulogy ina concise and lugical order.”’—Journal of Aducation, 


“Mr. Wells’ practical experience shows itself on every pace; his descriptions are 
short, lucid, and to the puint. We can confidently recommend it.’—Lducational 
Times, 


“The numerous drawings, the well arranged tables, and the careful descriptions 
will be of the utmost value to the student.””—Sehoulmaster, 


“Mr. Wells deals with everything he ought to deal with, and touches nothing that 
he ought not to touch. For the higher forms of Modern Side we commend this text- 
book without reserve; for the special student of biology we urge its use with enthuse 
Biasin.”’— Lducational Review, 

Chemistry, Synopsis of Non-Metallic. With an Appendix on Calcula- 
tions. Ly WILLIAM Bricas, M.A., LL.B., F.C.S. Interleaved. 
Is. Gd. 


“The notes are very clear, and just the thing to assist in the revision of the 
subject.”— Literary Opinion, 


“Arranged in a very clear and handy form.’”’—Journal ef Education, 
Heat and Light, Elementary Text-Book of. By R. W. Srewakz, 
D.Sc. Lond. Second Edition. 3s. Gd. 
“A student of ordinary ability who works carefully through this book need net 


fear the exumination.’— The Schoolmaster, 
*©it will be found an admirable text-book.”—Edueational News. 


“A well-printed and well-illustrated book. It strikes us as a trustwerthy guide.” 


—Practical Teacher, 
“A welcome addition te a useful series.”’—School Guardian. 
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SCICNCCS continued, 


Magnetism and Electricity, Elementary Text Book of: Being an 
Abridgment of the Cert- Mook of Maquesasm and Eicelrieity, with 
Hs Diagrims and numerous Questions By RoW Stewart, 
D.Sc. Lond. 3s. Gd. 


“Thin and intellizible. It isa capital example of what a good Text-book ahould 
be. — Lducational News, 

“Will prove to be portioularly helpful to students in general." -Science and Apt. 

“We can heartily recommend it tout) who need a text-book. J yee, 

“This isan admirable volume... . A very good point is the number of worked- 
eut cxamples."— Teachers? Monthly. 

“Leaves hte to be de-iredl."-- Educational Times. 

“ Another of his excellent text-bouks."— Nature, 


THE TUTORIAL PHYSICS. 


I. Sound, Text-Book of. By Ei. Carcuroor, D.Sc. Lond. 38. 6d. 


II. Heat, Text-Book of. With 81 Diagrams and numerous Calculations. 
By Ro Wo Srewarr, DSc. Lond. Second Edilion. 38. Gd. 


“Clear, concise, well arranged and well lustrated, and, as far 1s we have toxted, 
accurate."—Jonrnal of Education, 

“Distinguished by accurate scientific knowledze and lucid explanabons"— 
Educational Times, 

“The principles of the subject are clearly set forth, and are exemplified by care 


fully chosen examples."—Osfurd Magazine. 


WI. Light, Text-Book of ‘uniform with the Zert-Jiook of Heat). With 
111 Diagrams and numerous Calculations. By R. W. Srewakt, 
D.Sc. Lond. Second Ldsfion. 3s. Gl. 

“The diagrams are neat and accurate, the printing excellent, and the arrangement 
ef the matter clear and precise.” —Lractienl Teacher. 

“The volumes (Light and I[cat) will be found well adapted for general use by those 
students who have already mastered the first principles of physics, The rubjocts are 
treated both mathematically and experimentally, and the most important theoreme 
are illustrated by diagrams and figures.”’--Schoul Guardsan. 


IV. Magnetism and Electricity, Text-Book or. With 159 Diagrams. 
By RK. W. Srewant, D.Sc. Lond. Seeond Edition. 6s. Od. 
“Will be found suitable for gencral use as an introduction to the study of eloo- 


trical science.’’—Jron. 

“It is thoroughly well done.”’—Schoolmaster. 

“The author has been very successful in making portions of the work nef 
erdinarily regarded as elementary appear to be so by bis simple exposition 
them.” — Jeachers’ Monthly. 
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Directories. 
Matriculation Directory, with Full Answers to the Examination 
Papers. (No. XVII. will be published during the forinight following 


the Examination of January 1895.) Nos. 1V., VI., VII., IX., X., 
XI., XIT., XIIT.. XIV., XV., and XVI. 1s. each, met. 


Intermediate Arts Directory, with Full Answers to the Examination 
Papers (except in Special Subjects for the Year). (No. VII. will 
be published during the fortnight following the Examination of July 
1895.) No. II. (1889) to No. VI. (1893), 2s. 6d. each, net. 


Inter. Science and Prelim. Sci. Directory, with Full Answers to the 
Examination Papers. (No. V. will be published during the forinight 
following the Examination of July 1895.) No. I. (1890) to No. IV. 
(1893), 2s. 6d. each, mez. 


B.A. Directory, with Full Answers to the Examination Papers 
(except in Special Subjects for the Year.) No. I., 1889; IT., 
1890; TIL., 1891. 2s. Gd. each, net. No. IV., 1893 (with Full 
Answers to the Papers in Latin, Greek, and Pure Mathematics). 
2s. 6d. net. (No. V. will be published in November 1895.) 


The University Correspondent 
AND 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 
Issued every Saturday. Price ld., by Post 1$d.; Half-yearly 
Subscription, 3s.; Yearly Subscription, 5s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT has a wide circulation among 
Grammar and Middle Class Schools, and, as a weekly journal, offers an 
excellent medium for Advertisements of Posts VACANT AND WANTED; 
no charge for these is made to Yearly Subscribers. 


LEADING FEATURES OF ‘(THE UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT.” 
1. Fortnightly Prizes of One Guinea. 
2. Frequent Vigilance Prizes (One to Three Guineas). 
. Special Prizes (One to Five Guineas). 
. Hints and Answers to Students reading for London University. 
. Answers to Correspondents on all University Matters. 
. Papers set at London Examinations. 
. Full Solutions to Matriculation Papers. 
. Pass Lists of London University Examinations. 
. Calendar of London University Events. 
10. Latest University News. 
ll. Test Papers (with Answers) for London Matriculation. 
12. Articles on Special Subjects for London University Examinations. 
13. A Series of Articles on the Universities of the United Kingdom. 
14. Ladies’ Column. 
15. Reviews of Current Edweational Literature. 
16. List of Educational Books published during the month. 
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